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“The Flesh and the Spirit” 


By E. 


Daring, out of the ordinary, absorbingly interesting— 
these are the qualities that distinguish the new serial start- 
ing in the next number of Smitn’s. It has been written 
by a famous and widely read English author who for ob- 


vious reasons wishes to conceal her identity. 





“THE JADE HEART” is a thriller 


dramatic, but the good kind. Edith Sessions Tupper, noted 


not the melo- 





for her clever mystery stories of never-flagging interest, of 
vivid realism, of gripping truthfulness, contributes this nov- 
elette to the September number. It is a breathless story 


of adventure, love, and the charm of New Orleans. 





Holman F, Day, Lucy Stone Keller, Elizabeth Jordan, 
Ruth Herrick Myers, Angie Ousley Rosser, and Mary 
Hedges Fisher are a few of the favorite writers whose latest 


stories will appear in the next number of Smirun’s. 





If you want to forget for a little while the war, the 
weather, the taxes, and all the other troubles to which this 


world has of late seemed heir, get the 


September Number of Smith’s 


On the news stands August Sth 
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EAT tastes better 5°" 
cooked. Naturally. 
So you understand 
exactly why we toast the to- 
bacco for Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes. We found that toastin 
tobacco (just like broiling ment 
brought outflavor,madeitmore 
appetizing, more tempting. 


Not only that. Toasting 
the Burley tobacco seals in 
the flavor so you always have 
it fresh, as well as more de- 
lightful. You'll like your to- 
bacco toasted after this. Try 
the Lucky Strike cigarette: 


It’s Toasted 


(ClcaretteS 
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© The American Tobacco Co , Incorporated, 1917 
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YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
niust pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you woull never dreain of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there. 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi. 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samples 
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Value Received 


The wise business man—the chap who 
builds his foundation upon solid rock—is 
he who gives full value for money received 
and throws in a couple of handfuls of good 
will, to doa little more than even things up. 








This is the principle upon which 


ilar 


ypu 


is based. We give a generous measure of 
the best kind of fiction by such authors as 
Dr. Henry Rowland, Dane Coolidge, W. B. 
M. Ferguson, Bertrand Sinclair, Francis 
Lynde, and then pack it in tight by adding 
splendid material by authors who are not 
as well known, but whose merit compels 
recognition. 


The Popular Magazine costs 20 cents 
and is worth it. 
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Ghe Right Girl 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of “The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” “The Singular Miss Smith,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E. - CASWELL 


Thousands of admirers of Mrs. Kingsley’s work know that she pos- 
sesses remarkable gifts as a writer. This absorbing love story, with 
its keen and subtle character delineations, illustrates these gifts. 


CHAPTER I. 

VELYN LANGDON, standing be- 
fore the mirror in the front bed- 
room of her father’s big house 

on Hollis Avenue, gazed critically at 
her slim young person in its gown of 
pale blue. She was an exceedingly 
pretty girl, with masses of yellow- 
brown hair, a rose-leaf complexion, and 
big, innocent blue eyes, fringed with 
silken lashes, like those of a very young 
child. Her mouth soft and red, 
with just the suggestion of a pout arch- 
ing its upper lip. 

After a 


was 


absorbed con- 
forehead 


moment of 
templation, the girl’ 
puckered ominou 


“T don’t like the draping on the left 


she announced. 
But, deary,” protested the older of 
the two women who 
itously in the rear, “it’s just exactly 
like the picture in the pattern book— 
three side pleats an’——” 

“But I don’t like it, grandma!” the 
girl interrupted, flashing a displeased 
glance at the old lady, who had stooped 


side,” 


hovered solic- 


to pull and pat the offending folds. “It 
hasn’t a particle of style!” 

“But, deary, I think it’s 
An’ it’s just like F 

“Now, mother,” put in Mrs. Langdon 
resignedly, “don’t you know there’s no 
use of arguin’ with Evelyn?” 

A small girl, her curly dark hair tied 
above her gray eyes with a rakish scar- 
let bow, tittered softly. 


beautiful. 


“Put on your green-an’-white dress,” 
advised this small person. 

“Yes, why not, dear?” pleaded the 
mother, almost tearfully. 
and-white is so becomin’ !” 


“The green 


“T wouldn’t be seen in that old green- 
and-white rag! I’ve worn it to every- 
thing I’ve been to this summer !” 

Mrs. Langdon glanced cautiously at 
her mother, and the older woman com 
pressed her lips slightly, with an al- 
most imperceptible shrug, as she re- 
turned the look. 

“You an’ grandma had better go an’ 
get dressed—if you’re goin’,” suggested 
the small girl, on whom nothing was 
lost. 
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Mrs. Pierce lingered  solicitously, 
after the door had closed upon her 
daughter’s hasty exit. 

“T wouldn’t mind stayin’ at home, 





Evvy,” she said coaxingly. “If you 
think I could fix u 

The girl stamped her foot. 

“IT wish everybody would let me 


alone!” she cried. ‘Do go and dress, 
and tell mother not to allow father to 
wear his big diamond shirt button. It 
makes him look like a hotel clerk.” 

“How dare you talk like that about 
daddy ?” demanded the little girl, walk- 
ing toward the door with an offended 
swing of her short skirts. ‘He likes 
to wear his di’mon’. It’s the only pretty 
thing he’s got.” 

“Men oughtn’t to wear pretty 
things,” retorted her sister, still intent 
upon her own reflection. “Do you think 
this dress is stylish, Elsie? Do I look 
decent in it?” 

“Course you do! It’s a dandy dress, 
an’ you know it. But you always make 
such a fuss over everything.” 

There was stern rebuke in the child’s 
piquant face. ' 

“T can’t help it. Mother and grandma 
make me nervous.” 

Evelyn’s tone was plaintive, but it 
was evident that she was regaining her 
lost composure. She lifted a string of 
pearls from a box and held it against 
her white throat. 

“No,” she decided. “Imitation-pearl 
beads are too common—even these ex- 
pensive solid ones. Some day I'll have 
real pearls.” 

“Um-m-m! 
I s’pose ?” 


When you’re married, 


Evelyn was searching in her drawer 


for a lace-bordered handkerchief, her 
lips parted in a half smile. 
“You shouldn’t talk about such 


things, child,” she said, with a grown-up 

air. “You’re far too young.” 
“Young?” echoed Elsie. “I guess 

you’ve forgotten I’ll be in my teens in 
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only four years. I don’t call that 
young!” 

Mrs. Langdon had reéntered the 
room, in the act of drawing on a long 
pair of light gloves. 

“T wonder who’s goin’ to receive with 
Mrs. Hollis to-night?’ she said. “I 
never met her. I didn’t know whether 
I ought to call first or 33 

“Certainly not, mother. 
newcomers—horridly new. 
Stephen Hollis, though. And every- 
body’s asked for to-night. Elsie, do 
take out mother’s barrette and gather 
up those straggling hairs—tight !” 

“IT was in such a hurry,” apologized 
Mrs. Langdon, “an’ your poppa does 
so hate to put on his dress suit. He 
would wear his di’mond, Evvy.” 

“Come on! Come on—everybody !” 
reared a big voice in the hall. “I'll bet 
you'd prink till midnight, if I’d let you, 
Evvy. Say, but she’s a peach in. that 
new dress! Ain’t she, mama?” 

“Where's Eugene?” inquired Mrs. 
Pierce, glancing over her son-in-law’s 
shoulder, as that stout, jovial gentle- 
man paused in the doorway of his 
daughter’s room. ‘“Isn’t he goin’ ?”’ 

“Was Eugene invited?” inquired 
Evelyn, who was putting on her gloves 
with a variety of pretty motions. 

“Of course he was,” Mrs. Pierce re- 
plied. Her tone and manner indicated 
the carefully repressed, but chronic in- 
dignation peculiar to grandmothers. 
“Why shouldn’t Eugene be invited ?” 

“Well,” exploded Mr. Langdon, after 
a pause, “if he was invited, why ain’t 





We're the 
I’ve met 


he ready? The carriage has been 
waitin’ half an hour. Come on, wife.” 
“*Gene went out,” Elsie informed 


her grandmother, who had _ lingered 
behind the others to glance into her 
grandson’s empty room. “He said he’d 
be hanged if he’d go where he wasn’t 
wanted.” 

“Dear, dear!’ murmured = Mrs. 
Pierce. Then she sighed resignedly. 
“You must go right to bed, child. 











Grandma’ll bring you a nice piece of 
cake from the party, an’ Ann’ll sit up 
till we come home.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Stephen Hollis, a gracious pres- 
ence in something dark and softly shim- 
mering under a film of lace, stood near 
the door of the long drawing-room of 
the old Hollis mansion. She had been 
busy for an hour renewing half-forgot- 
ten acquaintances with old friends of 
an earlier day—admiring their pretty 
daughters and tall sons, grown from 
childhood during the years of her ab- 
sence from Brampton—when the Lang- 
dons arrived. 

“Ought I to know them, Jean?” she 
murmured in the ear of her sister-in- 
law, who stood beside her to supply 
names and information, as occasion re- 
quired. 

Mrs. Insley, a plump, vivacious 
matron in yellow, swept the newcomers 
with her quick, dark eyes. 

“They’re a new family. Bought the 
old Carew place three years ago. Mr. 
Langdon owns that horrible tin-can fac- 
tory across the creek. You remember 
the heavenly meadow where we used 
to pick wild flowers, Emily? The place 
is dreadful now, and the man is quite 
impossible—so Frank says. I don’t 
know him myself.” 

“Then, my dear, why——” 

“Why did IT include them in the list 
of invitations? Don’t the 
daughter is a beauty? Your Stephen 
met her at the Vickers’ last 
simply insisted —— 
Mrs. Langdon? 


you see 
week and 
How do you do, 
This is Mr. Langdon, 
I’ve never had the 
pleasure of meeting you. Let me pre- 
sent you to my sister, Mrs. Hollis. And 


I know, though 


Mrs.—— Pardon me. I’ve such a 
poor memory for names! Mrs. Pierce. 
Of course! Miss Langdon, you al- 


ready know Mrs. Hollis, don’t you? 
Anyway, you know Stephen. And to 
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know Stephen is to know Stephen’s 
mother, you'll find.” 

Mrs. Hollis took Evelyn Langdon’s 
slender, gloved hand in her strong, ma- 
ternal clasp. Her smiling gray eyes— 
frank, straightforward eyes, without a 
shadow of pretense in their clear depths 
—rested on the girl’s face. 

“I’m very glad to know you, my 
dear,” she said gently. 

There was no mistaking Stephen 
Hollis’ boyish enthusiasm over the pret- 
tiest girl in the room. Mrs. Insley’s 
light laugh followed him, as he hur- 
ried away after Evelyn. 

“You'll have to look out for your 
boy,” she warned Mrs. Hollis. “He'll 
be quite the catch of the season, I assure 
you.” 

“Jean!” protested Mrs. Hollis. “If 
you knew how I dislike that phrase!” 

“My dear Emily, what can you ex- 
pect? You’ve spent a dozen years and 
twice as many thousands in educating 
Stephen. Presumably he’s _ finished 
now, and ready to settle down to the 
practice of law and—matrimony. But 
I do hope the Langdon young person 
won't % 

Mrs. Hollis raised her 
gesture of dignified protest. 

“Don’t you think we’re just a 
too—— Aren't we——” 

“Crossing bridges before we come to 
them?” finished Mrs. Insley 
“Very likely. But the matrimonial 
bridge is often of very flimsy construc- 
tion—a fancy, flung 
hastily across any sort of social abyss. 





hand in a 


little 


briskly. 


mere wisp of 


Here come the Leavitts, with their 
Grace. Now, there’s a charming girl— 
pretty, well-bred, domestic. But you'll 


see how the men neglect her. Isn't it 
astonishing how stupid the poor dears 
are? If they only would allow older 
and more experienced persons—a select 
jury of twelve, say—to pair them off, 
there’d be fewer domestic fiascos.” 


But Emily Hollis was not listening 
to Mrs. Insley’s brisk chatter. 


She was 
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_watching her son, as, with admirable 
skill and adroitness, he conducted Eve- 
lyn Langdon through the bewiidering 
mazes of the dance. Stephen danced 
—as he did everything—well, was his 
mother’s swift pronouncement. Then 
the dawn of a smile in her tranquil 
eyes clouded suddenly. She had caught 
his look, as he bent his tall head over 
the girl in the circle of his arm. 


Stephen Hollis looked down at his 
partner, who was cooling her flushed 
face with slow, graceful sweeps of a 
gauzy, bespangled fan. She was very 
lovely in the rosy glow of the lanterns 
that lighted the veranda. 

“Are you warm?” he asked. 
you allow me 

She surveyed him with a charming 
smile over the top of the costly trifle 
she guarded with a shrewd suspicion of 
its probable fate in his strong brown 
hands. 

“You dance so perfectly one couldn’t 
be tired,” she murmured. “I saw Mrs. 
Hollis watching us,” she added. 

“Did you?” he inquired, lost in ad- 
miration of the way her yellow hair 
curled about her pretty ears. 

“She’s—wonderful!” breathed Eve- 
lyn fervently. ‘“So—distinguished look- 
ing and—lovely. But I’m afraid she 
isn’t going to like me.” 

Her long lashes cast a bewitching 
circle of shadow on the sniooth oval of 
her cheek. Her mouth curved 
with a suggestion of pathetic patience. 

“Not like you?” he echoed, with swift 
masculine resentment. “Of course 
mother will like you. Why shouldn’t 
she?” 

“Well, we’re—new, for one thing.” 

“New? You mean 

“We’re not one of your old Bramp- 
ton families”—-she flashed a distracting 
glance at him with the explanation— 
“and—Mrs. Insley resents—tin cans.” 

“She didn’t tell you so?” 

“No, but e 


“Won't 





rosy 


” 
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“As to that,” he grumbled, 


“Aunt 
Jean is a bit of a snob. But you musn’t 





mind her. Mother isn’t oe 
stopped short. “Mother is—true blue,” 
he finished firmly. “She I hope 





you'll know her some day—really know 
her, I mean.” 

“T hope so, too,” murmured the girl, 
playing with her fan. Her eyes, blue 
as corn flowers, looked straight into his. 
“T do wish you'd tell me all about your 
life since you left Brampton,” she 
went on, after a_ thrilling pause. 
“Everybody says you’ve had such a 
wonderful career. You’ve traveled 
everywhere and_ seen everything, 
haven’t you?” She sighed. 

The words, or the sigh, swept the last 
barrier of his reserve before it; he 
found himself pouring out the brief 
story of his past in glowing sentences. 
It had all seemed prosaic enough while 
it was happening—his student days at 
Yale, his law course at Harvard, and 
the subsequent years of wandering in 
Europe, where he had studied or idled 
as the mood had seized him. But told 
in the dim light of the swaying lan- 
terns, to the soft music of distant vio- 
lins, it was a tale of wonder and delight. 
And what amazing eyes she had! 

He paused to look down at her, as 
she sat, her face upturned to his, in an 
attitude of rapt attention. 

“T’m afraid I’m boring you sadly,” 
he murmured, not in the least believ- 
ing what he said. 

At this moment a perspiring youth, 
his countenance flushed with haste and 
a deep sense of injury, broke in upon 
their solitude. 

“T’ve been looking for you every- 
where, Evelyn,” avowed the invader, 
mopping his heated brow. “All the fel- 
lows have been scouting around trying 
to find you. This is our dance, I be- 
lieve.” 

The remainder of the evening passed 
somehow for Stephen. Evelyn Lang- 
don danced continuously, her thwarted 
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“Who is the fat man 
with Miss Langdon ?”’ 
he demanded. 


partners of the early evening eager minded him briskly, “requires a sacri- 
{ 


claimants for the fleeting moments be- fice of inclination on your part. Come, 
tween dances. Mrs. Insley literally Ill take you over to Grave Leavitt.” 
pounced upon her nephew, as he stood Stephen stood motionless, an ob- 
gloomily watching the slim, blue figure © stinate look settling about his mouth. 
in the arms of first one and then an- “Who is the fat man dancing with 
other of Bramptow’s gilded youth. Miss Langdon?” he demanded. 

“My dear Stephen!” she exclaimed. Mrs. Insley smothered a laugh. 
“Why aren’t you dancing?” “The fat man, as you call him, is one 

“Really, Aunt Jean, I’m not a dane- of Brampton’s rising young business 
ing man,” he told her morosely. men. His name is Kibbie—Oliver Kib- 


“But your duty as a host,” she re- bie.” 
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“I'd like to kick him,” said Stephen 
Hollis, in cold, even tones. 


Mrs. Insley shrugged her plump 
shoulders. 
“My dear boy!” she murmured. 


“Are you coming with me, or shall I 
leave you to your charming role of 
wallflower ?” 

As he reluctantly followed in her 
silken wake, she vouchsafed over her 
shoulder a remark to the effect that the 
Langdon girl was said to be engaged to 
young Kibbie. 

Two hours later, after a somewhat 
strenuous experience of doing his duty 
as Mrs. Insley saw it, Stephen came 
upon his mother, looking tired and 
rather pensive, as she smiled upon her 
departing guests. 

“Have you had a pleasant time, Ste- 
phen dear?” 
wistfully. 


she asked, surveying him 


“Have you?” he parried. 

Their eyes met for an instant. Then 
he laughed uncertainly. 

But when, a little later, they said 
good night at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the quarters she had had 
fitted up for him, Emily Hollis per- 
ceived that something had changed his 


obvious disappointment into radiant 
satisfaction. 
“It was a great party, mother— 


simply great!” he exulted boyishly. 


CHAPTER If. 


Evelyn Langdon was not engaged to 
Oliver Kibbie. Stephen Hollis asked 
her the question with his eyes, as both 
young men stood at the curb, eager to 
help her into her carriage. She replied 
by pointedly ignoring Mr. Kibbie’s 
proffered assistance. 

“Why didn’t you rescue me before?” 
she whispered to Stephen, with an ador- 
able pout. 

“How could I guess you needed a 
rescuer?” he murmured. “I thought 
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you appeared to be enjoying the danc- 
ing.” 

“What else could I do?’ 
back. 


time.” 


, 


she sparkled 
“I was really having a> horrid 


Mr. Langdon, who had stepped pon- 
derously into the vehicle by the oppo- 
site door, plumped down at his daugh- 
ter’s side. 

“Well, young man,” he observed in 
a loud, valedictory tone, “I guess we’d 
better be gettin’ out the way of traffic. 
You c’n come round to our house an’ 
talk to Evvy ‘most any day. 
glad to see you, sir. 
ley!” 

“Yes, do come!” echoed Mrs. Lang- 
don hospitably. ‘An’ be sure an’ bring 
your mother. We’d be real pleased to 
see her.” 

The clatter of hoofs drowned the 
good lady’s parting words. Evelyn, 
Jeaning back in her corner, crimson 
with mortification, caught the fleeting 
smile on Stephen’s lips as they whirled 


away. 


Always 
Drive on, Char- 


“He seems like a real nice young fel- 
low,” yawned Mrs. Pierce. “But, my, 
if I ain’t tired an’ sleepy! I thought 
your dress looked full as stylish as any 
of ’em, Evvy.” 

“T saw his mother an’ that Mrs. 
Insley lookin’ at Evvy more’n once,” 
put in Mrs. Langdon complacently. 
“How’d you like the party, poppa?” 


“Who? Me?” growled her husband 
sleepily. “Don’t like parties—never 
did. Fool business—this dancin’! Tl 


bet there wa’n't a girl there would put 
that much muscle into sweepin’ her 
mother’s kitchen.” He _ poked his 
daughter jocularly with a pudgy fore- 
finger. “Evvy ain’t tired. Nope! She’d 
be good for it till mornin’. Say, Evvy, 
you ain't goin’ to throw Kibbie down 
for that young What’s-his-name, are 
your Better not. Kibbie’s straight 
goods, all wool an’ a yard wide. He 
told me to-night he was goin’ to enlarge 
his store in the fall. ‘Guess you'll need 











to,’ I says. ‘’Specially if you’re thinkin’ 
of gettin’ married soon.’ Well, I had 
to laugh 4 

“Father!” burst from Evelyn, in a 
smothered voice. 

“What’s the matter now? I 
mention names.” 

“How can you be so—so horrid? I 
knew you must have said something to 
Oliver Kibbie. He was simply—odious 
to-night! I hate him!” 

“Oh, come—come! Don’t get ex- 
cited, my girl. You didn’t hate Kibbie 
last week, when he took you out in his 
new automobile. But I'll put him wise, 





didn’t 





if you say so.” 
“Now, poppa!” expostulated Mrs. 
Langdon, in her high-pitched, nervous 
voice, “You'd really ought to be more 
careful what you say, 
how Evvy feels——”’ 
“T don’t know how Evvy feels!” 
roared Mr. Langdon, now thoroughly 
aroused. ‘“An’ | don’t care, either! I 


when you know 


guess I don’t have to be told what I c’n 
say, an’ when [| c’n say it! Now, you 
keep quiet, miss! You boss your 


mother an’ your gran’ma all right, but 
there’s one person you can’t boss, an’ 
that’s me! D’you hear?” 
velyn was disdainfully silent. Mrs. 
Pierce sniffed. 

“If you’d ever take my advice- 
she began. 

Mrs. Langdon’s 
alarmed warning. 
ran upstairs to her 
word and shut and locked 
herself in with a decisive click. 

“Dear me!” mourned Mrs. Pierce, as 
she labored slowly up the steep ascent 
in her daughter’s wake. “I don’t be- 
lieve Evvy can undo her dress. I’m 





foot conveyed an 


Evelyn 
without a 


room 


afraid she’ll tear out that under-arm 
hoc Ik ars 
But Mrs. Pierce’s apprehensions 


were entirely unfounded. On the other 
side of the locked door, Evelyn was 
taking off her new dress with scrupu- 
lous care. Her delicately curved lips 
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wore a sweet, mysterious smile, as she 
composedly straightened out her long 
gloves and shut her fan into its san- 
dalwood box. She was thinking, in the 
cool, practical: way she had inherited 
from her father, of the question he 
had so rudely propounded in the car- 
riage. 

Oliver Kibbie was already rich, and 
his business was prospering. He had 
taken pains to tell her so, during their 
long drive in his new motor car. He 
had also informed her of his purchase 
of a five-acre plot just outside the vil- 
lage, where, as he slangily expressed 
it, he was building a house that would 
“pike your eye.” 

Oliver Kibbie was a cautious young 
ian, in love as well as in business. 

“T’'ll tell you what, Miss Langdon,” 
he had remarked. “You don’t catch 
little Oliver givin’ any girl the chance 
to throw him down. The girl I marry 
has got to let me know pretty blamed 
well she intends to say ‘yes’ when I say 
‘Will you?’ ” 

Evelyn had vouchsafed him merely 
a charming laugh of amusement over 
this manifesto, being by no means cer- 
tain that she could endure the constant 
society of Mr. Oliver Kibbie. 

Then she had met Stephen Hollis. 

As she fell asleep on het cool pillow, 
she was wondering confusedly if Ste- 
phen would ever be as rich as Oliver 
Kibbie. She had somehow acquired the 
idea that lawyers were nearly always 
poor. Then there Stephen’s 
mother—would she insist upon living 
with them? Evelyn decided, on the 
verge of a dream, that she could never 
exist comfortably under the light of 


was 


those singularly disquieting gray eyes. 


CHAPTER IV 
Stephen Hollis did not wait for a 
second invitation to visit the Langdons. 
The very next day after his mother’s 
party, he found himself in doubt as to 
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whether Evelyn had really meant what 
she said at the moment of parting. He 
had danced with her but once, he re- 
minded himself, when he might have 
rescued her—her very words—from 
that unpleasantly self-important person, 
Oliver Kibbie. 

Stephen knew the old Carew place 
well. He looked curiously at the big 
house under the shelter of the sway- 
ing elms as he walked slowly up the 
graveled drive. It had received a dis- 
guising coat of stucco since the days 
when he had played there with Herbert 
and Ogden Carew, and a showy porte- 
cochére and many bay windows had 
blossomed upon its sedate exterior. The 
weedy yard of former days, with its 
overgrown shrubs and evergreens, had 
given place to stretches of velvety turf 
enlivened by vast mounds of scarlet 
geraniums and cannas, obviously the 
proud achievement of the local florist. 

He had scarcely touched the electric 
button when the door flew wide and he 
was confronted by a small, elfish girl. 
“T saw you comin’,” she announced, 
so I thought I’d open the door. It 
takes Ann forever.” 

“May I come in, Miss—er 
pounded Stephen. 

“My name is Elsie,” supplied the 
child. “Do come in. I’ve been dyin’ 
to meet you!” 

“Really ?” 

The little girl conducted him to a 
large, darkened parlor, very full of 
heavily stuffed furniture. Stephen sat 
down in the chair she pointed out and 
surveyed his young hostess with inter- 
est. 

“Ts—er—your mother at home this 
afternoon?” he inquired. “And Miss— 
Langdon ?” 

Elsie nodded brightly. 

“They’re all upstairs,” she said. 
“Grandma’s sewin’ on Evelyn’s dress, 
an’ Evelyn’s fixin’ her hair in a new 
way. Mother’s cleanin’ the attic. She’s 
got a scrubbin’ woman helping her. I’d 


“ 





” pro- 


just perfectly hate to be a scrubbin’ 
woman, wouldn’t you ?”’ 

“T don’t know as I ever thought of 
it before,” pondered Stephen, “but I do 
believe I should prefer “ 

“To be a real, nice, good-lookin’ 
young man,” finished Elsie. “It must 
be splendid to have all the girls wild 
over you. Evelyn says 

Stephen reddened apprehensively. 

“Er—is Miss Langdon—did you tell 
me she was at home this afternoon?” 

“You didn’t know Evelyn was my 
sister, did you? We don’t look a bit 
alike. I take after Grandma Pierce, an’ 
Evelyn looks exactly like daddy. But 
it makes her cross when anybody says 
so. You see daddy’s so fat an’ his com- 
plexion ig 

“Would you mind 

“Do you mean you want me to take 
that card up to Evelyn?” 

“If you'll be so good,” he submitted, 
enduring the scrutiny of her dark eyes 
with smiling equanimity. 

“T’ll give it to Ann by an’ by,” she 
offered kindly. “She'll take it up just 
as soon as she gets her pie finished. 
Evelyn don’t like to have me go to the 
door, an’ if I should take the card up, 
she’d know.” 

“Um-m,” commented Stephen dubi- 
ously. 

“We used to keep a girl a-purpose to 
go to the door an’ wait on table,” the 
child went on, leaning toward him con- 
fidentially. “But not one of ’em’ll put 
up with Ann. Ann says she won’t have 
‘em underfoot in the kitchen. An’ 
daddy says he don’t care what Evelyn 
wants. We’ve just got to hang on to 
Ann, ’cause she cooks his dinner the 
way he likes it.” 

Stephen became aware of a slim 
white figure in the doorway, and got 
to his feet with all the awkwardness of 
a schoolboy detected in some flagrant 
bit of mischief. Evelyn’s eyes were 
rather awful, but her lips were curved 
in the sweetest of smiles. 











” 

















“Mother would like you to come up- 
stairs, Elsie dear,” she said quietly, 
after she had greeted the visitor. 

“Oh, Ewvy, let me stay—please let me 
stay!” pleaded the child. “I won’t talk 
—truly I won’t! I'll just sit an’ listen! 
You want me to stay, don’t you ?” 

She turned upon Stephen 
dramatic gesture of appeal. 

He laughed amusedly. 

“Your little sister and I have been 
getting on famously, Miss Langdon,” 
he said. ‘Er—she’s really very enter- 
taining.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” Evelyn said 
coldly. “You heard what I said, Elsie? 
Mother wants to send you on an er- 
rand.” Then smiled brilliantly 
upon Stephen. “Suppose we go out to 
the tennis court. It’s really too fine to 
stay indoors.”’ 

Evelyn Langdon never looked pret- 
tier than when playing tennis, as she 
knew perfectly. The dazzling purity 
of her skin, the blue fire of her eyes, 
the grace of her slim body, as she re- 
ceived and delivered the swift ball, re- 
minded even the casual beholder of the 
eternal beauty of some youthful god- 
dess newly descended to the haunts of 
men. Stephen Hollis was not a casual 
beholder. His thoughts, as he watched 
her, matching her every lovely move- 
ment with his own virile strength, were 
the long, long thoughts of youth. Al- 
ready his ardent eyes were seeking 
hers with the old, old question: “Is it 
you?” 

Then the ball flew over the fence. 

“T have another,” she said. 

“ll recover that one,” 
“It was my carelessness.” 


with a 


she 


he insisted. 


“Please don’t 





” she began. 

But already he had approached the 
high board fence and was casting about 
for the best point of attack. The small 
chatter of a lawn mower came from the 
other side; then a voice—a clear, round 
voice, with a chord in it: 
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“Tl find your ball. I saw it land 
in that bunch of hollyhocks.” 

And presently a hand, neither small 
nor white, held up the errant ball. 

Stephen Hollis, as was entirely natu- 
ral, looked over the fence into the up- 
turned face of a girl. 

“Thank you!” he cried. 

She had already turned and was 
pushing the lawn mower sturdily before 
her. For an instant his eyes followed 
the tall, strong figure, clad in something 
blue, that swept her limbs in unfashion- 
able folds. Her dark head was bare, 
and the sun struck coppery glints from 
the heavy braids wound snugly about 
it. The area of the girl’s activities was 
an oblong patch of velvety grass bor- 
dered with flowers and shrubs. Under 
the spreading boughs of a big apple 
tree, he glimpsed the low sweep of a 
roof, with dormer windows peeping 
through the green leaves. : 

“Our balls are always going over that 
horrid fence,” Evelyn said coldly. “I 
never attempt to recover them.” 

“Your neighbor seems obliging,” he 
offered, his questioning eyes upon ‘her 
face. 

“Obliging!” she echoed. “If they 
were the least bit obliging, that fence 
wouldn’t be there, or the house, either.” 

“They?” he queried. 

“Yes; that girl and her mother.” She 
shrugged her slim shoulders. “It’s your 
ball, I believe.” 

But the spirit of the game seemed 
suddenly to have deserted Stephen. He 
played badly. 

“I’m afraid I was thinking about that 
fence,” he apologized. “It wasn’t there 
when I was a boy—at least, I don't 
seem to remember it in the Carews’ 
time.” 

“You knew the Carews?” she asked, 
as they sat down on a bench, their backs 
to the fence in question. 

“Yes,” he said reminiscently. “Her- 
bert and Ogden Carew were great 
friends of mine, and Madam Carew 
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was a wonderful old lady. I remember 
her cookies and crullers to this day. I 
believe the family moved West five 
years ago. Was it then 
bought the place?” 

Something in his words—or his tone 
—ruffled her. 

“We came to Brampton three years 
ago,” she told him hurriedly. “This 
place had been unoccupied for a long 
time. 
when 
a row 


you 


Cf an= 
er 


It was in a shocking condition 
father bought it, and there was 
of cheap little houses at the back. 
Of course we wanted the whole place. 
The others were only too glad to sell— 
except the people in that house. 
just wouldn’t! So we 
endure them—and the 
cuts right into our lawn. 
perating ?” 

“Perhaps they had grown fond of 
their home,” he hazarded. “That's a 
corking apple tree over 


They 
are obliged to 
which 
Isn’t it exas- 


Tence, 


member the apples. 
people?” 

She was looking down, her dainty 
finger tips playing with the meshes of 
her racket. 

‘They're named Crool 
some 


such name,” she sai 
“They’re wretchedly poor. 
that | real 


oughtn’t to 
foolish and extravagant.” 


own 


“H’m-m,” murmured 


committally. 

“The 
went on, her blue, appealing eyes vy 
turned to his. 


cught to be in a 


Stephen non- 


girl works in the mills,” she 
‘And the woman really 
o hospital. She never 
gets her wheeled chair. Of 
course it’s perfect folly for a person 
e of an invalid 
and keep the grass mowed 


out of 


like that to try to take cat 
and every- 
thing. 

“Isn't there a man about the place?” 
he asked, idly curious. 

“No, there’s nobody living there but 
just those two. And they’re contrary 
enough to stay right where they’re not 


wanted. Sometimes I almost—-hate 
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‘ 
that girl! It’s perfectly horrid of me, 
but I can’t help it.” 

Stephen laughed. It was so manifestly 
impossible that Evelyn should hate 
any one. And, when one came to think 
of it, it was a species of impertinence 
to preémpt a corner of the old Carew 
place, necessitating an ugly, high board 
fence and the intrusive chatter of a 
cheap lawn mower. 

He said as much to his mother, as 
the two sat that evening on their ve- 
randa, enjoying the sweet breath of the 
newly shorn grass. 

“These new families ought not to ex- 
pect to oust people from their homes,” 
Mrs. Hollis said coldly. 

“New, families ?” “You 
But 
every family has to be new some time— 
eh, mother?’ 
“Did 
Brook ?” 
den 


he repeated. 
refer to the Langdons, I suppose. 


’ 


their name 
| lollis, with 


you say 


Mrs. 


was 
asked suds 
interest. 
“Brook or Crook, or 


some such 


name,’ he quoted lazily. 
’ she 
“Anne Carew mar 
Brook—Stuart 
afterward he died, 
with her child.” 


his feet and tramped 


‘Why, I know who they are!” 
exclaimed eagerly. 
ried man 
Brook. But 
and Anne 

Stephen 
. 


length 


named 
soon 


came home 


piazza twice. 
look them up at once,’”’ his 
‘nt on in a preoccupied tone. 
“ar Anne!. And you say they’re 
living in a small the old 
Carew place? I must ask Jean. Jean 
will know.” 


Stephen 


cormer of 


thrust his 
his trouse¢ rs pockets. 


hands deep into 


“Aunt Jean,” he pronounced slowly, 
“appears to be pretty nearly omniscient, 
but | hope we are not to be wholly gov- 
erned by her narrow opinions, mother.” 

“Of course you must realize that we 
are practically strangers here,” his 
mother said, after 
“If it were not for Jean—— 


“T wish you’d go and see the Lang- 


a dignified silence. 


” 
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dons, mother,” he burst out. “They’re 
mighty fine people, even if they are 
new.” 

His quick glance grasped the sig- 
nificance of her averted eyes and the 
almost imperceptible stiffening of her 
erect figure in the high-backed chair. 

“Oh, hang it, mother!’ he cried. 
“Don’t put on your grand air!” 

Emily Hollis achieved a smile. 

“Well?” she murmured noncommit- 
tally. 

“Old Langdon makes tin cans for a 
living,” he stated, with uncompromising 
directness. “On the other hand, my 
grandfather raised turnips. Tin cans 
or turnips—what possible difference 
does it make?” 

“If it were a question merely of tin 
cans and turnips she deprecated. 

He seized her unwilling hands in his. 

“Mother,” he said, “you shall be the 
first to know it. If I can win her, I 
mean to marry Evelyn Langdon. Of 
course you don’t like it. It wasn’t to 
be expected that you would,” he went 
on hotly, in face of her grave silence. 
“Why don’t you tell me you think I’m 
a heady young fool; that I don’t in the 
least know what I’m doing; that Evelyn 
Oh, it’s easy to imagine what 


” 


you're 

She raised her hand in a gesture of 
dignified protest. 

“Why, Stephen,” she said, “of course 
I am—surprised. You’ve known this— 
this young woman how long? A week 
—two weeks? And all at once you tell 
me you mean to marry her.” 

“Yes, I do mean to marry her,” he 
repeated, his eyes kindling. “I knew 
the first time I saw her that she was 
—somehow different from any other 
girl I’d ever met.” 

“You haven’t met very many girls, 
Stephen,” she reminded him. 

“T’m glad I haven't!’ he cried. He 
bent and kissed her. “You're the best 
ever,” he murmured. “You'll go and 
see her, won’t you?” 


, 
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“Stephen,” said his mother, with sud- 
den decision, “I want you to listen to 
me. No, I’m not going to combat your 
wishes. But I want you to promise me 
that you a 

“Now, mother!” protested Stephen. 
“Just when I was thinking you were 
no end of a brick P 

“Tt’s nothing unreasonable,’ 
sisted. “Won't you listen? 
no father to counsel you. 
to wait 

He shook his head with an impatient 
denial. There were, he stated, too 
many others in the running. But in 
the end he agreed, rather sulkily, to de- 
fer an actual proposal of marriage to 
Miss Langdon for the space of one 
month; a period of time to be devoted 
by both mother and son to a further 
acquaintance with the young lady in 
question. 

“But suppose, while I’m hanging 
back to please you, that chap Kibbie 
gets in ahead of me?” Stephen asked 
gloomily. ‘“‘Remember, mother, if I lose 
her, it will ruin my life.” 

Mrs. Hollis only smiled. 


, 


she per- 
You have 
I want you 


CHAPTER V. 

Just what to do with her month of 
grace—as she could not help calling it 
to herselfi—occupied Emily Hollis’ 
thoughts during the wakeful hours of 
the night that followed. She must— 
she would be fair to the girl and to 
Stephen. This determination, mingled 
with a very genuine hope that she might 
yet find herself convinced of the super- 
lative attractions of Evelyn, lent an un- 
usual animation to her gracious and 
tranquil presence, when, on the follow- 
ing day, she greeted the older women 
of the Langdon household amid the 
darkling shadows of the stuffy and pre- 
tentious Langdon drawing-room. 

It was “reelly too bad,” Mrs. Pierce 
pronounced shrilly, but Evvy had just 
gone out, “with a friend.” 
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If they’d only known Mrs. Hollis was 
coming, chimed in Mrs. Langdon, in her 
plaintive, high-pitched voice. 

Emily Hollis listened patiently, mark- 
ing with covert amusement the stealthy 
interchange of significant looks between 
the two women. As it chanced, she had 
met Miss Langdon not ten minutes be- 
fore, perfectly gowned in white and 
walking with Stephen beneath the cool 
shadows of Brampton’s immemorial 
elms. Neither had vouchsafed her so 
much as a glance as she had swept past 
them in her old-fashioned victoria; and 
the memory of Stephen’s blissfully ab- 
sorbed face continued to rankle as she 
paid smiling heed to the antiphonal dis- 


course between Evelyn’s relatives on 
the all-engrossing subject of Evelyn. 
Evelyn’s “sweet disposition ;” velyn’s 
friends and admirers, especially those 
of the opposite sex, who appeared to 
be legion; Evelyn’s likes and dislikes; 
Evelyn’s accomplishments, exemplified 
in a yard of very red roses, and the 
highly illustrated popular music with 


which the piano was littered—all these 
were dwelt upon with a persistence that 
affected the mind of their listener like 
the monotonous din of beaten cymbals. 

“T shall hope for an opportunity of 
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A hand, neither small nor white, 
held up the errant ball 
“Thank you!’’ he 


cried. 


really knowing Miss Langdon,” she 
said, with a graciousness that bordered 
on the heroic. 

“Tl’m sure I hope you will!” “Evvy’ll 
be so delighted!” cried the promoters 
of Miss Langdon’s interests in excited 
chorus. 

Mrs. Hollis became slightly curious 
at this point as to the owner of a sin- 








oo — rs 








gularly brilliant pair of eyes, regarding 
her fixedly from an obscure corner of 
the room. Then she became aware of 
a small girl in a blue frock, half hidden 
in the depths of a plush chair, also blue. 





“And this little one she in- 
quired. “Have you two daughters, 


Mrs. Langdon?” 

“Well, of all things!’ cried Grandma 
Pierce, with shrill displeasure. “I 
s’posed you was out playin’, Elsie. 
You’d ought to be!” 

The little girl came forward shyly, 
her eyes shining with pleasure. 

“T didn’t think anybody would see 
me,” she confided to Mrs. Hollis. “It’s 
always so dark in here, an’ there’re so 
many sofas an’ chairs an’ things just 
the color of my dress.” . 

Mrs. Langdon exchanged dismayed 
glances with Mrs. Pierce. 

‘‘T wanted to see you close up an’ hear 
you talk,” Elsie went on, gazing con- 
templatively at the visitor, ‘ cause 
you're Stephen’s mother, an’ I like Ste- 
phen, awfully!” 

“Do you?” said Mrs. Hollis, smiling 
down into the child’s clear eyes. 
“That’s very good of you, I’m sure.” 

“T’d like to stay in the parlor an’ hear 
him talk, too,” continued the interloper, 
encouraged to fresh self-revelation by 
the kind look in the great lady’s eyes, 
“only Evelyn won’t ever let me. She 
says ; 

“Elsie!” 
sharply. 

“| wasn’t going to tell anythin’,” pro- 
tested the child. “You know Evelyn 
won’t let me say hardly a word to any 
of her beaux. She’s so afraid I'll zi 

Mrs. Hollis arose with decision. 

“You must come and see me some 
time, my child,” she smiled, “though I 
can hardly promise you many moments 
of Stephen’s society. Our young 
people are so busy these days,” she 
added, as she swept out to her car- 
riage. 

“*Deed they are!” piped up Grandma 





exclaimed Mrs. Langdon 
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Pierce. “I tell you it keeps us a-hus- 
tlin’ to look after Evvy’s clothes.” 

“There, grandma!” triumphed Elsie, 
as the carriage bore their visitor away. 
“You're a lot worser ’an me. You said 
‘Evvy, an’ you let Stephen’s mother 
know: you sewed her dresses!” 

“That’s so, mother,” reproved Mrs. 
Langdon, vaguely uneasy over certain 
of her own speeches. “But somehow 
or other she makes a body feel flus- 
tered—though I’m sure I don’t know 
why. Her dress wasn’t anythin’ much 
—just a plain pongee, an’ the skirt was 
real old-fashioned.” 

“IT feel it in my bones,’ observed 
Grandma Pierce, as the two women re- 
entered the house, “she don’t want her 
son to marry our Evvy.” 

“I'd like to know why not!” bristled 
Evvy’s mother. “I guess, when it 
comes to that, there ain’t a prettier nor 
a better-dressed girl in this town than 
Evvy !” 

“For all that,” persisted Mrs. Pierce 
oracularly, “you mark my word, Car- 
rie—she’s dead against it!” 

Mrs. Hollis, somewhat pensively re- 
viewing her newly acquired impres- 
sions of the Langdons, had by now ar- 
rived at the cottage behind the high 
board fence, where dwelt Mrs. Brook. 
Jean Insley had at once confirmed her 
suspicions as to Mrs. Brook’s identity, 
adding various details to which Mrs. 
Hollis had paid compassionate heed. 

Soon after the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Insley narrated, poor, dear Anne 
had met with an accident that had al- 
most completely crippled her. Other 
misfortunes had followed in swift 
succession—the death of old Madam 
Carew, the loss of the family property, 
and the final removal of the survivors 
to the tiny cottage in the rear of the 
estate. The daughter, Lois, she had 
added, was a clever, but impossible sort 
of creature. 

“Tmpossible ?” 
echoed. 


Mrs. 
“In what way ?” 


Hollis had 
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Mrs. Insley had shrugged her plump 
shoulders. 

“In every way, my dear,” she had 
replied. “For one thing, she has com- 
pletely cut herself off from all social 
relations by working in the woolen 
mills.” 

“Jean!” Mrs. Hollis had cried, in a 
horrified voice. “Anne Carew’s daugh- 
ter—in a mill?” 

“She’s in the offices, I believe,” Mrs. 
Insley had conceded. ‘But one would 
suppose from her airs that she was a 
duchess. Poor Anne can do nothing 
with her.” 

Intent upon the manifold problems 
of poor Anne Carew, Mrs. Hollis de- 
scended from her carriage and walked 
slowly along the neat gravel path lead 
ing to the house. Nobody answered 
her ring at the front door, and after 
a moment of uncertainty, she chose the 
modest alternative of a narrow ribbon 
of path leading to the rear of the house. 
Poor Anne, she reflected, was helpless, 
and doubtless the daughter was absent 





at her work in the woolen mills. 
Under the 
tree stood a wheeled chair. 


dense shadow of the apple 
In it was 
a woman, peacefully asleep among her 
Mrs. Hollis knew her at 
was Anne Carew, but 


changed—how pitifully changed! 


cushions. 


once. It how 


CHAPTER Vi. 
“My dear Stephen,” Mrs. 
to her son that evening, 


Hollis said 
“can you spare 
me half an hour of your time?” 

Stephen could and did, listening to 
his mother’s brief account of her visit 
to Mrs. Brook with undisguised inter- 
est. 

“T’ve invited dine 
auite informally to-morrow 
she concluded. 


with 
evening,” 
“T hope you have no 


them to us 


other engagement. I want Anne to 
know you. You will love her, I’m 
sure.” 

It seemed that Stephen had no 
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definite engagement. But the prospect 
of meeting the unfortunate Mrs. 
Brook's daughter did not appear to en- 
list his lively interest. 

“I don’t know what you'll think of 
Lois,” his mother went on. 

“Lois?” he repeated, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘Who is Lois?” 

“Lois is poor Anne’s daughter,” ex- 
plained his mother. “She came in from 


her work while I was there. I was so 
glad to meet her.”’ 
“H’m,” commented Stephen mo- 


rosely. “I say, mother, when are you 
going to invite the Langdons to din- 
ner?” 

“Oh, the Langdons? I’ve asked them 
for to-morrow night, too. I knew Miss 


Langdon would enjoy meeting her 
neighbors socially.” 
“It won't do at all, mother!” burst 


from Stephen’s lips. 

“They've all accepted,” Mrs. Hollis 
informed him complacently; “Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon, Mrs. Pierce, young Mr. 


Langdon—— Oh, you didn’t know 
there was a brother? I've invited the 


youngest daughter, too, as it’s to be 
quite informal, and she’s a bright, orig- 
inal little thing. We want to 
them all, don’t we?” 

Stephen groaned. 


“at you'd 


know 


»” he 


” 


consulted m«¢ began, 


“T might have told you—— 
Mrs. Hollis gazed calmly at her son. 
“What is 


“Matter enough 


she asked 
“Why, I 


has been a 


the matter 2?” 
age 


he said. 
There 


thought I explained. 
decided unpleasantness—— 
“Ves, did 


over the property, wasn’t it? 


you mention it., It was 
But of 
course the Langdons didn’t understand 


If they’d known that Mrs. Brook way 


a Carew——” 
“Ts Aunt Jean coming?” 
Mrs. Hollis shook her head. 


“Not this time,” she said, smiling into 
his perturbed face. 

“A small merey—but thank 
for it!”” breathed Stephen. 


Heaven 














Mrs. Hollis was still calm—to the 
outward eye, at least—when the next 
evening Stephen descended to the draw- 
ing-room, where the Brook ladies were 
already ensconced. 

“Anne, this is my boy, Stephen,” she 
said. “Stephen, you don’t remember 
Mrs. Brook, because she left Brampton 
while you were still a baby . But you’ve 
often heard me speak of Anne Carew 
as my very best friend.” 

The Langdons had not yet arrived, 
and Stephen was conscious of a sense 
of transient relief as he turned from 
Mrs. Brook to a tall girl who stood be- 
hind her mother’s chair. He knew her 
at once, and she smiled a frank recogni- 
tion as they shook hands. 

“My dear Lois,’ Mrs. Hollis was 
saying, “I hope you and Stephen are 
going to be friends.” 

“Lois has so few friends,” sighed 
Mrs. Brook. ‘There are times when I 
cannot help contrasting her girlhood 
with my own—with nothing to worry 
over, nothing to do but have a good 
time. You remember, Emily?” 

With this the two older women were 
launched upon a full-flowing tide of 
reminiscence, which carried them far 
from the June evening of the present to 
ether Junes, when pretentious Bramp- 
ton had been a simple village. 

Stephen and Lois the while surveyed 
each other with the frankly curious 
eyes of youth. Stephen perceived, with 
a vague sense of surprise, that the girl 
was exceedingly good to look at. Her 
features were straight rather than 
aquiline, after the Carew fashion. Her 
eyes, almost on a level with his own, 
were gray, with warm lights in them. 
Under their clearly marked brows and 
the broad forehead from which the 
abundant dark hair was plainly gath- 
ered back, they gave an open, almost 
boyish look of candor to her face. Her 
mouth, large, well cut, with a firm 
pucker at one corner—suggesting, yet 
disdaining a dimple—smiled upon him. 
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“If you had waited a moment,” she 
said, “I might have restored no fewer 
than eleven other balls.” 

“Tennis balls?” he inquired, uneasily 
recalling his conversation with Evelyn. 
“You might have tossed them over the 
fence, you know.” 

She laughed, and the suggestive 
pucker in the corner of her mouth cast 
prudence to the winds and stood boldly 
revealed. 

“T might; but, you see, I’m too vin- 
dictive,” she confessed. 

“No,” he objected. “You couldn't be 
—with those eyes.” 

The eyes in question shot him a dis- 
pleased glance. 

“T was hoping you weren’t that sort 
of man,” she said soberly. 

“What sort?” 

“T hoped you were as honest as— 
well, as you look.” 

“H’m,” commented Stephen, “I don’t 
see that you are any better than I am. 
Besides, I am honest. I defy you or 
any other Diogenes to prove the con- 
trary.” 

Her austerity broke like thin ice in a 
gale of self-accusing mirth. 

“Mother is always trying to teach me 
what she calls savoir faire,” she said. 
“But I’m afraid I'll never acquire it. 
You see, I’m the man of the family, and 
V've learned to be disagreeably frank. 
But I can hold my tongue, on occa- 
sions.” 

“Don’t do it with me,” he begged. 
“I should like to hear your untram- 
meled opinions on—well, on everything 
in sight.” 

She smiled. 

“That’s very handsome of you,” she 
said. “But you’d be sure to hate me 


in a week’s time.” 

“Impossible!” he declared. ‘Besides, 
to hate you wouldn’t be—er—even 
filial.” 

Their amused eyes strayed for an 
instant to the two women deep in the 
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difficult task of extricating an old 
friendship from the drift of the years. 

“Anyway, it’s too soon to begin,” she 
concluded. 

“You mean——’”’ 

“We must wait and see if we 
really to be friends.” 

“That much is decided already,” he 
stated boldly. “Of course we shall be 
friends.” 

She shook her head. 

“I’m afraid not,’ she said. After 
a pause, she added: “There’s really no 
use in pretending, much as I’d like to. 
You are—what you are; and [| F 

“You are what you are,” he finished. 
“Well, in these two self-evident state- 
ments, where do you find any ground 
for objecting to our friendship?” 

She looked at him steadily, almost 
defiantly. 

“You know I work in the mills?” 

“T do,” he told her briskly. Also, 
that you mow the grass and dig a flower 
garden. I saw you doing it, and you 
made me so heartily ashamed of myself 
that I’m going to work directly. You'll 
see my shingle on Maine Street to-mor- 
row.” 


are 


His eyes disputed her unsmiling re- 
ception of this great piece of news with 
boyish cajolery. 

“Of course you are thinking I won't 
amount to anything for years and 
years,” he rapidly—and 
stopped short with a muttered exclama- 
tion of dismay. 


went on 


For at that entered Mr. 


pink and 


moment 
Langdon, smooth 
shirt stud 
Behind him, in 
rustling satin, came Mrs. Langdon, the 
faded commonplaceness of her features 
flushed with triumph, apprehension, and 
a futile determination to appear easy 
and unconcerned in the face of un- 
known and perilous adventure. Close 
at her- -mother’s heels trod Elsie, 
starched, beribboned, elated, yet, withal, 
sulky by reason of overmuch warning 


glossily 


shaven, his diamond pro- 


claiming prosperity. 
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and admonition; then Grandma Pierce, 
her best gold-bowed spectacles polished 
and gleaming defiance to the unseen, 
but no less suspected opposition on the 
part of their hostess. Last of all there 
swam into view an exquisite Greuzelike 
being, all filmy white, rose, gold, and 
pale blue—Miss Evelyn Langdon, in 
short. 

At sight of this goodly procession, a 
sudden shock of silence appeared to 
paralyze three of the four persons in 
the room. Then Stephen, struggling to 
his feet in the throes of an indignant 
sympathy, which he found difficulty in 
focusing on any one in particular, be- 
came conscious of his mother, tranquil 
and smiling; and before he was well 
aware of it, the difficult moment had 
passed. Mr. Langdon’s boisterous laugh 
rang out in the neighborhood of Mrs. 
Brook’s chair; Mrs. Langdon, inter- 
rupted in the tide of an almost tearful 
apology for the nonappearance of her 
son, Eugene, unexpectedly found her- 
self being introduced to a tall, hand- 
some girl in white, whom she at first 
inadequately “that 
Brook who lives just behind us.” As 
for Stephen, he 
himself at 


realized as Miss 


somehow discoy ered 


Evelyn’s side, talking in 
rapid, disjointed sentences of a 
to-be and a match 


before, to all of which she 


picnic- 


tennis 


day 
paid scant 


ssentfully 


attention, her being 


busy with her hostess. 
‘Must I speak to that girl?” she de- 
manded in a low 
But 
toward them under convoy of the ‘smil- 
Hollis. 
“My dear Miss Langdon,” she said, 
Miss 
you 
again, as the daughter of a very old 
and very dear friend of mine.” 
Stephen stole a look at 
She, smiling—with cool 
amusement, he thought—as she held out 
her hand to the girl at his side. 


eyes 


voice, 


was already coming 


Lois Brook g 


ing Mrs. 


“T believe know 


Broce yk, but let 


you already 


me present her to 


swift Lois. 


too,’ was 
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There followed a_ tense instant, 
broken by Evelyn’s light, tinkling laugh. 

“Charmed to meet you, I’m sure, 
Miss Brook!” she said. She did not 
appear to see the offered hand. 

If Lois Brook was either hurt or 
shamed by this pointed omission, Ste- 
phen had no present opportunity of 
finding out, for his mother at once bore 
the girl away to the other side of the 
room, where Grandma Pierce and Elsie 
were standing with the air of grena- 
diers on parade, and dinner was an- 
nounced soon after. 

Stephen resolutely devoted himself to 
Evelyn. 

“Aren’t you very quiet to-night?” he 
inquired, conscious of his mother’s 
speculative glance across the table. 

“Quiet?” she echoed. 

“You’ve hardly 
came.” 

Evelyn flashed him a_ reproachful 
look. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she de- 
manded. “If I’d known they were 
friends of yours, of course I P 


spoken since you 


“T knew you hadn’t sized them up,” 
Stephen said bluntly. “I told mother 
so. I mean,” he corrected himself 


hastily, “I was sure you couldn’t pos- 
sibly have known that Mrs. Brook was 


Anne Carew. 
when you 


I didn’t, when we—er— 


Miss Langdon was looking down at 
her plate, which the servant had just 
placed before her. She perceived that 
Stephen was endeavoring, in a man’s 
awkward way, to excuse her to himself. 
She looked up at him with lovely, 
pleading eyes. 
she 
“Of course I didn’t under- 
How could 1?” 

“And you'll make it up with Miss 
Brook, won’t you ?” he urged, under his 
breath. ‘She’s the right sort. You'll 
be sure to like her immensely, once you 
really know her.” 

2 


“It was very, very horrid of me,” 
murmured. 
stand. 
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Miss Langdon’s arching brows con- 
veyed her astonishment. 

“How long have you known her?” 
she asked innocently. 

“Only to-night,” he confessed. “But, 
you see, her mother and mine being 
such old friends makes a difference.” 

He glanced across the wide expanse 
of the glittering table, and seeing Miss 
Brook apparently absorbed in conversa- 
tion, continued his low-voiced appeal. 

“Tt’s this way: Lois Brook works in 
the woolen mills—office, of course— 
and there are a lot of silly snobs in this 
town who have Well, I suppose 
she hasn’t been treated very well. She’s 
proud, of course, but if you x 

Something in the blue eyes uplifted 
to his brought his words to a sudden 
jarring halt. 

“Perhaps I Possibly you'll 
think I’m taking entirely too much for 
granted,” he stammered. “I hope you'll 
forgive me if I have.” 

Evelyn looked pensive, while she 
considered the possible significance of 
his words. Then she laughed. 

“Do look at Elsie!” she whispered. 
“T don’t believe the child has winked an 
eyelash since she sat down at table.” 

“My word, but she’s a model for 
us all!” he commented, as his glance 
took in the air of solemn, almost 
soulful concentration with which the 
younger Miss Langdon was copying 
Mrs. Hollis’ casual use of the various 
forks and spoons at her place. 

Mrs. Pierce had kept a sharp eye, 
seconded by an active and admonitory 
foot, upon her youngest grandchild. 
Thus far the child had “behaved” very 
well. She had been demurely seen, but 
not heard; had eaten her soup noise- 
lessly, with occasional disapproving 
glances at her less careful father. The 
dreaded meat course had come and 
gone without disaster; Elsie had re- 
membered about her elbows and the 
nicest way to hold her fork, and she 
had seriously inconvenienced her young 
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stomach by swallowing her food with- 
out vulgar and visible mastication. The 
salad puzzled her with its piquant and 
unaccustomed savor; but she _ swal- 
lowed it with a heroic spasm of man- 
ners that brought tears to her eyes. 
And now occurred the slight, expectant 
hush with which the less experienced 
diner out recognizes the advent of the 
sweet course. Roses and lilies, in parti- 
colored ice cream on beautifully gar- 
landed plates, made their appearance. 
Elsie’s black eyes glistened covetously. 
She moistened her red lips with the tip 
of an expectant tongue. The maid set 
before her a lily, yellow and white on a 
green leaf. 

Stephen bent toward the little girl 
with a good-humored smile. 

“The roses are the biggest,” he mur- 
mured, “and they’re pink, _ besides. 
Don’t you want to trade?” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” cried 
Elsie, with undisguised fervor. ‘But 
don’t you like pink ice cream best?” 

“Elsie!” admonished her grand- 
mother primly. 

“You said I might talk, if anybody 
talked to me,” retorted the little girl, 
in a loud, clear treble. ‘And this is 
the first time anybody has.” 

Mrs. Brook turned her head to glance 
at the child, thereby interrupting a 
thoroughly fatiguing conversation with 
Mr. Langdon, during the course of 
which that commercial gentleman had 
attempted to reopen negotiations for the 
Brook cottage under what he conceived 
to be new and favorable auspices. 

“T like ice cream,” she remarked 
simply, “even if I am fifty, and I like 
it to be pink.” 

“It was Stephen who insisted upon 
the pink roses,” said Mrs. Hollis. “I 
confess I had ordered a prosaic brick.” 

Evelyn’s lip curled at this evidence 
of intimacy between mother and son. 
3ut Lois Brook laughed outright. 

“Aren’t any of you going to thank 
me?” demanded Stephen solemnly. 
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“T am!” cried Elsie. 
thank you—thank you! 
hundred times!” 

Then she reached for her glass, 
which the maid had just filled. 

Among the minor accidents of life 
there are few that can be compared 
with a sudden deluge upon shining 
napery, as a revealer of those lesser 
modifications of character known some- 
what vaguely as “breeding.” To put 
the result of the trivial disaster crudely, 
the Langdons’ frail social bark went all 
to pieces. Mrs. Langdon emitted a 
shrill, inarticulate cry of dismay. 
Grandma Pierce exclaimed, “You 
naughty child! Didn’t I tell you over 
an’ over again ” interrupted by Mr. 
Langdon’s powerful “You can leave the 
table, miss!” and Evelyn’s angry ex- 
clamation, as she sopped the water 
from her gown. As for the small of- 
fender, she stiffened in her chair, wide- 
eyed and calm, contemplating the wreck 
of her fragile goblet against the rim of 
a silver épergne. 

“T just knew I was goin’ to do some- 
thin’ dreadful!” she mourned. ‘Eve- 
lyn said I would; so did grandma. But 
daddy said I might come!” 

It required all the combined forces 
of the Hollis-Brook tact and kindness 
to restore even a semblance of peace. 
But the truce—if such it could be 
termed—was found to be as irrevocably 
broken as the goblet. After a thor- 
oughly uncomfortable half hour, during 
which Evelyn openly sulked, the Lang- 
dons departed, as they had arrived, in 
a solid phalanx, with many fervid 
apologies, coupled with loud protesta- 
tions on the part of the older women to 
the effect that they had passed a most 
delightful evening. 

“T can’t help feeling sorry for that 
child,” observed Mrs. Brook, as the 
Langdons’ carriage was heard to roll 
away. “The beautiful Miss Langdon 
owns a very sharp tongue, as Lois and 
I can testify.” 


“Thank you— 
I thank you a 
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At sight of this goodly pro- 

cession, a sudden shock of 
silence appeared to paralyze 
three of the four persons in the room. 


Lois Brook glanced up from a book 
of photographs with a half-uttered pro- 
test. Stephen had entered the room, 
after speeding the departing guests, and 
she caught his swift look of displeasure. 

“I’m afraid it was partly our own 
fault,” she murmured. 

“Our own fault!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Brook. ‘Really, my dear Lois, didn’t 
we- But do forgive me, Emily! 
I’m being frightfully rude, criticizing 
your guests. But, you see, my dear, 
Lois and I go out so seldom that our 
company manners are positively moth- 
eaten.” 

Miss Brook arose with decision. 

“Such as they are, mummie, we must 
take them home and pack them in cam- 
phor,” she said, with an odd laugh. 

Ten minutes later, Stephen and Lois 
were standing together on the piazza, 
waiting the appearance of the carriage 
Mrs. Hollis had ordered from her own 
stables. Inside the lighted drawing- 
room, they could hear the murmur of 
voices, and Mrs. Brook’s occasional 
laugh of amusement. 
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“I suppose,” Stephen said doggedly, 
“they’re talking it over. It was a mess, 
wasn’t it?” \ 

Lois smiled under cover of the dark- 
ness. 

“Poor little girl!’ she murmured. 
“She had been making such heroic ef- 
forts, and no one appeared to appre- 
ciate them in the least.” 

“T didn’t refer to the water on the 
tablecloth. That was merely one of 
those coincidences. They shouldn't 
have been asked to meet you.” 

“You mean,” she corrected him, “that 
we shouldn’t have been asked to meet 
them.” 

“My mother is supposed to be im- 
peccable in the art of entertaining,” he 
went on, with some impatience, “but she 
certainly came a cropper this time. I 
warned her. So did Aunt Jean.” 

“Oh,” she inferred, “so you knew of 
the—contretemps is a nice, safe sort of 
word—you'd heard of it?” 

“She told me—before either of us 
knew who you were.” 

“Meaning Miss Langdon ?” 
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Her tone was low and even. But, 
young and inexperienced as he was, 
Stephen scented danger. 

“Of course if they had known 
he hesitated. 

“Known what? 
cretion to ask.” 

“Why—er—realized that you were 
Carews and, of course, tremendously 
attached to your little remnant of the 
old place.” 

“You think in that case 

“Miss Langdon, at least, would have 
understood. She was quite unhappy 
over it to-night. Perhaps you noticed— 
er—she wasn’t herself at all. You 
must have seen that.” 

Lois offered no comment on Miss 
Langdon’s conduct, and after a moment 
of further indecision, he went on: 

“Perhaps I’m not helping matters by 
speaking of it to you, but—it occurred 
to me that if you would be—just a little 
kind to her—perhaps re 

“Kind? To Miss Langdon? Just 
what would you like me to do, by way 
of being kind?” 

He squared his shoulders 
short, impatient laugh. 

“T see ’'m not making myself clear,” 
he said perplexedly. “But the fact is 
I’ve a singular sort of notion that I’ve 
known you a long time and I—I want 
you to like me well enough to 2 

“T do like you,” she said, a kind of 
honest warmth in her voice. “I like 
you immensely, and I’m struggling to 
realize that our acquaintance is barely 
two hours old.” 

“Some people would tell you we'd 
been friends in another life,” he specu- 
lated. “What do you think of that 
idea ?” 

“It’s tremendously interesting,” she 
conceded. “I believe I’d like it to be 
true,” 

“Would you?” he cried eagerly. 
“Well, why not assume that it is? 
You’re somebody I’ve known for sev- 
eral hundred years, say—under all sorts 


If it isn’t an indis- 


” 


with a 


> 
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of circumstances and conditions. You 
understand me as nobody else in the 
world does, and I a 

She laughed teasingly. 

“Go on,” she advised. “You, of 
course, understand me—read my 
thoughts, sift my motives, analyze my 
moods——” 

“Hold on!” he protested. ‘I do noth- 
ing of the sort. You’ve puzzled me for 
at least a century and a half. And 
at this moment I’m completely be- 
fogged.” 

“To return to our knitting,” she said 
demurely, “you were asking me to be 
—kind to Miss Langdon, and I was 
trying, ever so delicately, to convey to 
you the unpleasant facts in the case. I 
told you in the beginning I was vin- 
dictive. Now I must confess to posi- 
tive uncharitableness. Still, because I 
like you, I'll endeavor to be kind—as 
you call it. To-morrow I'll throw all 
the tennis balls over the fence.” 

“Now, you’re insincere, as well as 
vindictive and uncharitable,” he accused 
her. “You know I didn’t mean any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Suppose you tell me just what you 
do mean. I’m really curious to know.” 

“T want you and Miss Langdon to 
be friends,” he said slowly. “I want it 
tremendously, and I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t be. Of course all that rot 
about the property made it a bit un- 
pleasant, but that’s over now and 

“Then you didn’t hear Mr. Langdon 
at the dinner table begging mummie to 
reconsider and let him have the cot- 
tage?” she asked. 

“No!” he exclaimed. 
fer! Did-he do that?” 

“Of course mummie declined with 
all possible politeness, and Mrs. Hollis 
was compelled to come to the rescue. 
He was ready to make an entrée of 
mummie.”’ 


“The old duf- 


“That has nothing to do with Eve- 
lyn,” he declared, with the boyish ob- 
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stinacy she had already observed in 
him. 

“No,” she acknowledged, “of course 
it hasn’t. Well, my friend of the cen- 
tries, we must part. Here is the car- 
riage, and here is mummie waiting to 
be stowed away in it. No, I can lift 
her. I’m used to it, and she’s a mere 
child in weight—poor little mummie!”’ 

“What did you think of Emily’s 
boy?” Mrs. Brook asked her daughter 
complacently, as the girl was making 
her comfortable for the night. “He’s 
very like his father, as | remember him, 
and he was a dear.” 

“T like him a lot,” Lois avowed hon- 
estly. 

“I’m glad, my dear. 
tew friends.” 

The girl laughed, without bitterness. 

“Don’t build castles, mummie,” she 
warned. “Stephen Hollis is in love 
with Miss Langdon.” 

“Lois! He didn’t tell you so?” 

“No, mummie, not in so many words. 
She is pretty—as perfect as a Dresden- 
china shepherdess. Did you ever see 
such a complexion ?” 

“Emily would never, never allow it,” 
declared! Mrs. Brook, with solemn con- 
viction. 

“Of course she would, mummie. She 
is allowing it, in fact. I’m generally 
the owl, but this time you’ve been very 
stupid indeed, mummie dear.” 

“Emily admired you extremely,” 
sisted the invalid fretfully. “She 
you lighted up wonderfully. I’m 
she thought——” 

“Come, drink your milk,” 
Lois. “It’s frightfully late, and you 
know I have to light up at five in the 
morning, wonderfully or otherwise.” 


‘ 


You have so 


pet- 
said 
sure 


coaxed 


CHAPTER VII. 


Stephen Hollis promised himself to 
see a great deal of Lois Brook after 
that first delightfully confidential talk 


of theirs. She was, he told his mother 
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with a serious air, the kind of girl a 
man couldn’t help respecting. He liked 
her immensely, and of course he was 
sorry for her. He meant, he said, to 
see that she had a good time—the sort 
of time a girl like Lois deserved. In 
pursuance of this resolve, he suggested 
to Miss Evelyn Langdon that a moon- 
light picnic on the banks of the creek 
would be a pleasant change from the 
daylight variety. They would canoe up 
the river about six in the evening, and 
everybody would come, since business 
hours would be over. 

Miss Langdon considered the propo- 
sition languidly. She said she didn’t 
like picnics, as a rule. 

“T’ll have a big tent put up to eat 
under, if you’d like it better,” he went 
on eagerly. “And since it’s my scheme, 
nobody has to bother about the picnic 
part. I'll order everything at Peter- 
son’s. We'll have music, too—a couple 
of violins anda harp. It’ll be full moon 
and light as day.” 

She smiled, her dimples coming into 
sight one after the other in fascinating 
sequence. 

“You invite the girls,’ he went on, 
“and I'll corral the men. Er—I wish 
you’d include Lois Brook this time. 
She’s out of everything, as arule. But 
this, being in the evening 

“Oh, I see!” 

Miss Langdon elevated her graceful 
shoulders in the slightest of shrugs. 

“You'll do it, won’t you?” 

He leaned toward her, his big brows 
looming over his gray eyes in a way 
that would have suggested sternness in 
an older man. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” she said 
sweetly. “But I’m almost sure she'll 
decline.” 


As Miss Langdon had foreseen, Miss 
Brook declined the invitation to be 
one of the picnickers, conveyed in the 
stiffest of formal notes, in terms equally 
conventional. 


, 
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Evelyn showed her reply to Stephen, 
as the two sat out a dance together the 
next evening. 

“T told you she wouldn’t come,” she 
triumphed. “It was awfully kind of 
you, Stephen, to think of asking her, 
but I really think she was very sensible 
to refuse.”’ 

“We must make her change her 
mind,” he said, enjoying the flavor of 
the plural pronoun. 

“Must we?” asked Evelyn, with the 
suggestion of a pout. “But why? She 
—why, Stephen, she wouldn’t feel a bit 
comfortable. No one knows her.” 

“We know her,” he said, smiling 
down at her. “You could make St. 
Lawrence on his gridiron feel com- 
fortable. We'll go to-morrow.” 

Sut the next afternoon Miss Lang- 
don was entertaining Mr. Oliver Kib- 
bie in the darkened parlor when Ste- 
phen called. And that stout, elderly 
young man refused to see the opening 
she graciously afforded him for taking 
his leave. 

“Nope,” he remarked, after Stephen 
had departed in manifest disappoint- 
ment. “I’ve got the floor this p. m. and 
I mean to keep it. I want to tell you 
about that new house of mine. Me an’ 
the architec’s been plannin’ the future 
Mrs. O. Kibbie’s boo-dor, an’ I was 
wonderin’ whether to make it pink or 
blue. What d’you say?” 

“Why don’t you ask the future Mrs. 
O. Kibbie?” suggested Evelyn, playing 
with her fan. 

“Well, now, that wouldn’t be a bad 
idea,” agreed the complacent merchant. 
“Guess I'll do that this evenin’.” 

He burst into a roar of laughter as 
Evelyn’s long, curving lashes flew wide, 
revealing a pair of startled violet eyes. 

“T sure got a rise out o’ you that 
time!’’ commented Mr. Kibbie play- 
fully. 

“T was just—wondering con- 
fessed Evelyn, a smile dimpling the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 
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“IT bet you was!” agreed the astute 
Mr. Kibbie. “Well, now I'll tell you 
what, Ev’lyn: The’s goin’ to be a Mrs. 
O. Kibbie in that house o’ mine along 
about October, an’ she’s goin’ to have 
dandy quarters, an’ no mistake. If you 
don’t believe it, suppose you come along 
with me in the car an’ look the place 
over. You ain’t been out there since 
young Mr. Smart Alec come to town. 
What d’you say ?” 

Evelyn sat gazing at him in fas- 
cinated silence. What should she say ? 

“TI have a—headache,’ she began 
uncertainly. 

“Cut it 
cheerfully. 

“Well, anyway, I—— 

The rising young business man 
deliberately to his feet. 

“All right!” he drawled. “You don't 
have to.” He looked darkly into the 
depths of his hat. “Guess Ill make 
that boo-dor—yellow,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, no!” burst from Evelyn’s lips. 
“Yellow would be simply hideous!” 

“Think so?” mused Mr. Kibbie. “It’s 
kind o’ cheerful, seems to me; an’ ’t 
would be becomin’ all right—to a dark 
lady.” 

Evelyn pretended not to hear. 

“Tsn’t it frightfully warm outside?” 
she asked, with a sweet, languid air of 
indecision. 

“Tf you had to walk a mile in the 
sun—yes; but in my car—no,” re- 
sponded Mr. Kibbie agreeably. 

He had thrust his hands deep in his 
trousers pockets and was whistling 
thoughtfully between his teeth. 

“Come, Evvy, get a move on, won't 
you?” he requested, with a shade of 
impatience. 


out!” advised Mr. Kibbie 


got 


In the meantime, Stephen, in full 
pursuit of his altruistic intentions, had 
walked rapidly around the block. Lois 
3rook would be at home, he was sure, 
for it was Saturday afternoon, and he 
had grown sufficiently familiar with her 
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habits to know that the day and hour 
were devoted to the care of the tiny 
lawn and garden at the rear of the cot- 
tage. 

“Don’t wake mummie,” Lois warned 
him, as he strode across the newly 
shorn “She’s quite worn out, 
poor dear, after a bad night.” 

“I’m here for the express purpose of 
making you change your mind about the 
picnic,” he enlightened her. “Evelyn 
was coming with me, but she had a 
caller and couldn't. But I assure you 
we were both disappointed over your 
refusal. You'll reconsider it, won't 
you?” 

She smiled discreetly as 
her head. 

“Really, I can’t, 
of you to want me, but 

“T planned it on purpose for you— 
so you could come,” he urged. 

For an instant she hesitated; then 
she faced him, her lips parted in sweet, 
strong curves. 

“Can’t you see how impossible it is?” 
she demanded. “Or—must I put it in 
cold, disagreeable English ?”’ 

He gazed at her perplexedly. 

“T’ll take the cold, disagreeable Eng- 
lish,” he said. “Only I warn you I 
stand ready to return every one of your 
balls.” 

“In the first place,” she began, “you 
are the only person who really wants 
me to come to the picnic, and you're a 
minority. No, don’t contradict. It’s 
all right and I don’t mind. In the sec- 
ond place, I shouldn’t have a good time 
—not half as good as I’m having this 
minute.” 

“But I'd make you have a good time,” 
he insfSsted warmly. “Besides, you're 
entirely mistaken 

“You'd try, of course,” she inter- 
rupted. “But now listen to reason. 
Suppose I went to this picnic, and sup- 
pose I did enjoy it—so much that I 
pined for more. I might, you know. 
I couldn’t and wouldn’t leave mother, 


grass. 


shook 


she 


” 


she said. 


” 


“Tt’s good 


’ 
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for any sort of good times. I’m all the 
good times she has, Stephen. And I 
have to be away so much.” 

He pulled weeds impatiently for the 
space of a minute. 

“T see—how you feel about it,” he 
said at last. ‘It’s fine—splendid of you. 
But you’re not being fair to yourself, 
Lois. Suppose you keep on this way— 
all work and no play—for years. Do 
you think it would be right?” 

“T should undoubtedly justify the 
proverb, in the end,” she said soberly. 
“But you haven’t stated the case quite 
fairly. I do have fun. I like my work. 
I love the garden, and mummie is a per- 
petual feast. We read out loud to each 
other and play games, when she feels 
able. Oh, you don’t know! You're 
thinking, because I don’t amuse myself 
the way other girls do, that I must be 
miserable. Do I seem so?” 

She turned her face, all aglow with 
the beauty of her thoughts, full upon 
him, and his eyes met hers in a long 
look. 

“N-no,” 
“No! 


he said under his breath. 
You—you are—beautiful!” 


For an instant something wonderful, 
mysterious, like the radiant secret of a 
rose opening to the sun, shone in her 


uplifted eyes. Then her lashes fell and 
she broke into a low laugh of amuse- 
ment. 

“T meant it,”” he murmured. “You're 
a wonder!” 

But already his mind had reverted to 
Evelyn. If the imperturbable Mr. Kib- 
bie had observed the rules of the game, 
he ought to be out of the way by now, 
and he really owed it to Evelyn to ex- 
plain that she had been quite right about 
Lois. 

He held out his hand. 
in it. 

“T’m awfully sorry about the picnic,” 
he said honestly. 

“So am I,” she returned. 
understand now.” 


She laid hers 


“But you 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


It rained heavily that night and all 
the next day, and for three days and 
nights thereafter. 

Stephen Hollis, fresh and ruddy from 
the dripping outside world, gazed with 
worshipful eyes at the lovely vision in 
pale blue which greeted him on the 
threshold of the Langdon drawing- 
room. 

“Isn't it frightful weather?” Evelyn 
said. “Did you ever know anything like 
it—just when we ought to be having 
the pleasantest days, too. Of course 
we can’t have our picnic.” 

“Not unless we make it aquatic 
sports, and lunch in our mackintoshes,” 
he told her. “But we'll have it, just 
the same. It’s clearing to-morrow 
with a west wind, and things’ll dry off 
in a jiffy. How will Friday do?” 


She shook her head. 

“Grace has the tennis club. 
forget?” 

“Saturday, then?” 

She puckered her brows thought- 


Did you 


fully. 

“Saturday? I’ve promised that af- 
ternoon to somebody or other 

She searched among the litter of 
bric-a-brac on the table for a small blue 
book. Stephen smiled as she fluttered 
over its pages. 

“IT hope I’m the somebody,” he 
hazarded. ‘“Didn’t you promise to mo- 
tor with me Saturday ?”’ 

He took the little blue 
her unresisting hand. 

“Friday, July twenty-seventh: Ten- 
nis at the Leavitts’,’”’ he read with an 
amused laugh. “ ‘Saturday, July twen- 
ty-eighth 4 

She reached swiftly for the book, 
sudden consternation overspreading her 
face. 

“Go with O. Kibbie again in his car 
to see his wife’s (?) boudoir. It is to 
be blue,” he read slowly. 

“That’s just a—a joke—a silly joke!” 


book from 
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she cried. “We were—having a lot of 
fun about Mr. Kibbie’s house, and 
I You know he’s building a sim- 
ply wonderful house just out of town, 
and nobody knows who’s to be mistress 
of it. He won't tell. But of course 
there must be—somebody.” 

Stephen surrendered the book with- 
out comment. His jaw looked very 
square and strong. 

“T intend to build a house myself,” 
he said. ‘But it won’t be a monstrosity 
like Kibbie’s.” 

“Not really?” cooed Evelyn, the 
vowels falling from her lips in liquid 
sequence. “Why, you live in a great, 
big house now, and there are only the 
two of you!” 

“Hollis House belongs to my mother 
as long as she lives,” he told her, with 
an odd glance. “J shall live in my own 
house.” 

She waited for his next words, the 
color coming and going in her cheeks. 

Quite unexpectedly he got to his 
feet. 

“T must be off,’’ he said, in a matter- 
of-fact voice. “Mother sent me down- 
town on an errand, and I came peril- 
ously near forgetting it.” He held out 
his hand. “Do you suppose we could 
have that picnic of ours next Wednes- 
day?” he asked. 

She pouted. 

“Tm to have my dinner party on 
Wednesday night. You ought to have 
an engagement book, Stephen.” 

“T have.” 

He slapped his pocket. 

“That’s one reason why I’m so for- 
getful—but only one.” 

“We could have the picnic on Tues- 
day, if it’s pleasant,” she suggested. 

“Very well, we'll make it Tuesday,” 
he said. 

He looked down at her with an enig- 
matic smile. 

“Tuesday it is, then. You've chosen 
the very last day of July. Did you 
know it, Evelyn?” 
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“How exactly 

like you to sug- 
gest it, Stephen! 
But do you really 
think Miss Brook 
would thank you?” 


“One would suppose it was the Judg- 
ment Day!” she laughed. “There has 
to be a last day in July, hasn’t there ?” 

“Yes,” he said strongly; “there has 
to be an end—even to July. And here’s 
hoping for the first day of August! I’m 
keen for it!” 

After he had gone, and Miss Lang- 
don had taken due time to think it over, 
she decided that Stephen Hollis was 
very queer indeed. She didn’t under- 
stand him in the least. But that made 
him all the more fascinating. She was 
wearily familiar with the Kibbie type 
of person. But Stephen What 





could he have meant by that odd re- 
mark about the first day of August? 


“Why, Evvy! Didn’t you hear your 
poppa speakin’ to your” chided her 
mother at the supper table that night. 

“Ey’lyn’s thinkin’ about her beaux,” 
asserted Elsie, with dreadful acumen. 
“She’s ’most always thinkin’ about ’em 
lately.”’ 

“I do wish you’d be quiet, Elsie!” 
murmured Evelyn crossly. “It’s aw- 
fully ill-bred for little girls to be talk- 
ing about beaux. I shouldn’t think 
you’d allow it, mother.” 
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“Elsie didn’t mean any harm,” piped 
up Grandma Pierce. “She'll be havin’ 
beaux of her own some o’ these days, 
won't you, dear?” 

The child tossed her dark head, with 
its rampant crest of red ribbon. 

“I like Stephen Hollis best of any- 
body,” she said importantly, “’n’ he 
likes me, too. I asked him, out on the 
piazza last night, ’n’ he said yes!” 

Mr. Langdon glanced humorously at 
his elder daughter, as he reached for 
another waffle. 

“That’s the stuff, Evvy! Tl bet you 
ain’t got down to brass tacks equal to 
that. Now, have you?” 

Evelyn vouchsafed her father a dis- 
dainful glance. 

“Well, I guess the’s somethin’ doin’ 
in that quarter, all right,’ Mr. Lang- 
don went on, as he deluged his plate 
with syrup. “Kibbie tells me his archi- 
tect is drawin’ plans for a house young 
Hollis is goin’ to put up in the fall.” 
He winked openly at his wife across 
the table. *Tain’t no news to Evvy,” 
he said. ‘“She’s on, you bet!” 

“What sort of a house is Mr. Hollis 
going to build?” Evelyn inquired, with 
commendable self-control. 

“What?” exclaimed 
“You don’t know? Mebbe Elsie c’n tell 
you.” And he wagged a pudgy fore- 
finger at his youngest born. “Well, 
since you don’t know, I'll tell you. Kib- 
bie says young Hollis is goin’ to build 
an eight-room bungalow, next to the 
old Hollis mansion. 
over 


her father. 


*Twon’t cost him 
thousand at the outside. 
Kibbie says his place’ll stand him in 
twenty thou’, time he gets it done.” 

“T don’t believe the Hollises are so 
much, for all their airs,” chimed in Mrs. 
Langdon. “If I was Evvy, I’d think 
twice before | ad 

The young lady in question arose 
from the table and swept haughtily out 
of the room. Her father’s loud voice 
followed her dignified exit. 

“Here, you, Evvy! 


seven 


Come back an’ 
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eat your supper! 
thin’ out the way! 
girl beats me!” 

“You'd ought to ’a’ known better’n to 
speak the way you did, daughter,” com- 
mented Grandma Pierce severely. “A 
girl like Evvy has got to decide such 
matters for herself, an’ nobody’d ought 
to dip in.” 


Nobody’s said any- 
My gracious, that 


CHAPTER IX. 

But Evelyn Langdon was very far 
from a solution of the momentous 
question that faced her. She had in- 
herited a fund of practical, worldly wis- 
dom from a long line of hard-headed, 
hard-handed forbears, and she was 
aware, deep down in her heart, that 
Stephen Hollis, in his youthful enthusi- 
asm and almost pitiable ignorance Of 
women, had invested her small person- 
ality with a disguising mantle of ideal 
qualities which she did not possess. She 
was not even sure that she cared to 
possess them. Moreover, something 
about his big, blunt-featured face, the 
swing of his powerful shoulders, and 
the way he set his feet down when he 
walked, gave her occasional qualms of 
doubt. 

But then Stephen was so refined, and 
Evelyn adored refinement! Mr. Kib- 
bie, she told herself, wasn’t a bit more 
refined than poppa. She would never 
be obliged to strain upward to difficult 
heights to please Oliver. Besides, there 
was the pale-blue boudoir in its twenty- 
thousand-dollar setting! 

Something of all this floated vaguely 
through Miss Langdon’s mind as she 
sat comfortably ensconced among the 
cushions in Stephen Hollis’ canoe on 
the night of the picnic. As he scru- 
tinized her quietly from his place in 
the bow, Stephen appeared to read her 
thoughts. 

“You don’t understand me, do you?” 
he propounded, thrusting his paddle 
deep and propelling the little craft in 
noiseless Indian fashion. 
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“Understand you?” she murmured, 
her violet eyes upraised to his in a look 
of innocent wonder. 

“You think me—well, queer and— 
cold. I’m neither.” 

A dubious smile dimpled the corner 
of Evelyn’s lips. 

“You see, Evelyn, I—I made a—a 
certain promise,” he stammered. ‘You 
don’t understand, of course, but 

Her eyes had become suddenly alert, 
suspicious. 

“But to-morrow—I may come in the 
morning? Please say yes!” 

Evelyn considered, her lovely head 
tilted to one side. She was seriously 
displeased, though not a 
trayed her. What 
was sealing his lips? 
thought, to guess, 

“You've forgotten my dinner party, 
she said evenly. “Really, | must look 


quiver be- 
f promise 


It was easy, she 


sort ol 


after things myself, or nothing will be 
Ann hasn’t the first idea of serv- 
dinner properly, and as_ for 
mother and grandmother si 

“Oh, bother the dinner!’ he 
“I’m coming at nine, anyway.” 

“Not in the morning,” she warned 
him. “I shan’t have a moment ] 
thought every one was coming in 
canoes,” she interrupted herself, with 
sudden sharpness. 

He glanced carelessly over h’ shoul- 
der. 

“Oh, Kibbie told me his canoe was 
out of business. He ran it on a rock 
yesterday. Stiff road for a machine, 
though.” 

Mr. Kibbie’s automobile, which she 
had glimpsed through the overhanging 
foliage by the river bank, shot rapidly 
ahead of them. Its owner appeared 
deep in conversation with the girl at 
his side. Quite unreasonably, the sight 
angered her. She wondered what Oli- 
ver Kibbie could be saying to Janet 
Murdoch. 

“You haven’t seen the plans of my 
bungalow yet,” Stephen was saying, still 


right. 
ing a 


cried. 
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with an eagerness that seemed ready to 
sweep everything before it. ‘I want to 


show them to you—to-morrow.” 
“How interesting!” murmured Eve- 

lyn. 

about plans or bungalows.’ 


“But really, I don’t know anything 
, 

“You'll like my bungalow,” he pre- 
dicted confidently. ““Mother helped plan 
it, and she’s a wonder when it comes 
to that sort of thing.” 

They were passing the many-win- 
dowed front of the wooler=mill, and its 
gloomy shadow, falling sharply athwart 
the golden pathway of the river, cast a 
chill reflection upon the girl who faced 
him. She seemed curiously blanched 
and sharpened, even her pink gown tak- 
ing to itself cold, unbecoming tints of 
lavender. 

“IT have no doubt your dear mother 
knows exactly what sort of a house she 
wants you to live in,” she syllabled, 
with a kind of frozen sweetness. 

He had stopped paddling and was 
gazing up fixedly at the frowning walls 
high above their heads. 

“l’m sure I caught a glimpse of Lois 
Brook at one of the windows up there,” 
he said unexpectedly. ‘‘There’s no mis- 
taking Lois.” 

“This is the mill where Miss Brook 
works, isn’t it?” inquired Evelyn, still 
frigidly. 

He gazed at her with sudden, urgent 
appeal. 

“T wonder if you and I together 
couldn’t prevail upon Lois to come with 
us, even now? We might try, you 
know. Shall we stop?” 

Evelyn’s face had grown very pink. 
She leaned toward him, her hands grip- 
ping the sides of the canoe. 

“How exactly like you to suggest it, 
Stephen!” she said, in a high, thin 
voice. “But do you really think Miss 
Brook would thank you? She wouldn’t 
be ready, you know, and we’re late. All 
the others have passed us long ago.” 

“Guess you're right,” he conceded re- 
luctantly. 
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But his gaze dwelt frowningly on the 
ugly red brick pile long after their small 
craft had sped past its black shadow 
and on into the sunset glories beyond. 

Reservoir Park, as Brampton some- 
what grandly called the sparsely 
wooded meadow at the foot of the steep 
embankment that held the town’s water 
supply, was all alive with moving fig- 
ures and twinkling lights. Under a 
wide awning near the water, tables had 
been set, and as Stephen Hollis beached 
his canoe in a quiet nook, Peterson, the 
town caterer, solemnly important in his 
black swallow-tailed coat, came down 
to meet him. 

“Everything is ready for the supper,” 
he said, “and I hope ’twill be to your 
satisfaction, sir.” 

The company were gathered under 
the big awning to greet their host. Gay 
Japanese lanterns lighted up the white 
canvas roof and shed a maze of colored 
reflections on the flower-decked tables, 
with their sparkling glass and silver, 
and the fresh summer gowns and laugh- 
ing faces of the guests. As the sun- 
set glow faded, a great golden moon 
swung up from behind the wooded 
crest and floated in a sea of fathomless 
rose, faintly flushed with amber. 

Evelyn Langdon, her ruffled equa- 
nimity well hidden under a mask of 
smiles and dimples, sat beside the host, 
while at her left, his heavy-jowled 
countenance composed to an unwonted 
seriousness, was Oliver Kibbie. 

Evelyn turned to Stephen, pointedly 
ignoring her left-hand neighbor. 

“Isn’t it too wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed, in her most soulful voice. 
“The water and the moon and—every- 
thing!” 

Stephen smiled down at her, his eyes 
eloquent @f thoughts that clamored for 
utterance, 

“T wish it were to-morrow!” he said. 

She drew a deep breath. All at once 
to-morrow loomed large and rather ter- 
rible. 
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“I say, Evvy!” Mr. Kibbie touched 
her arm familiarly. “I’ve been thinkin’ 
that if you ain’t overparticular about 
another trip in the canoe to-night, I’If 
take you home in my auto. Take it 
from me, it’s a safer proposition, with 
the river so high an’ all.” 

“But you brought Janet Murdoch,” 
objected Evelyn. “You couldn’t be so 
rude. Besides, I—can’t.” 

“Why can’t you? 
halter on you?” 


Anybody got a 
He looked fixedly at 
the girl, and she saw the mocking 
laughter in his eyes. “I’d like to show 
you somethin’ that came from New 
York by this afternoon’s express,” he 
drawled. “Want to see it?” He tapped 
his waistcoat pocket. 

Evelyn laughed nervously. 

“What an absurd man you are!” she 
murmured, knitting her white forehead. 

For an instant she almost wished Ste- 
phen would seize and bear her away 
from Oliver Kibbie and the worrying 
problem of the pale-blue boudoir and 
the glittering something—she was sure 
it glittered—in Oliver Kibbie’s waist- 
coat pocket. 

She became aware, in the midst of 
her preoccupation, of Stephen’s ardent 
gaze riveted full upon her face. 

“T’d give everything I own to kndw 


what you’re thinking about,” he said 
under his breath. 
“Would you?” she laughed. “I as- 


sure you my thoughts are not worth 
even the proverbial penny. I—was only 
thinking about to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” he echoed, his honest 
heart thumping. “Do you know—I was 
thinking about it, Don’t forget 
I'm coming to see you first thing.” 


too? 


Evelyn leaned back in her chair, a 
faint smile curving her lips and bring- 
ing into view two shadowy dimples. 

“T shall be absolutely invisible to 
everybody, all day to-morrow,” she 
stated firmly. 

“But you'll let me come, Evelyn,” he 
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urged. “There’s something I must tell 
you.” 

“ It was impossible to mistake the 
meaning of his words, his look. But 
now that the coveted prize dangled al- 
luringly within her reach, Evelyn found 
herself eying it coldly, even critically. 
If Oliver were only a little more re- 
fined, or if Stephen could be persuaded 
to give up the absurd idea of an eight- 
room bungalow in favor of ‘a palatial 
residence”—as the Brampton papers 
characterized Mr. Kibbie’s pretentious 
mansion ! 

}ut what, meanwhile, was going on 
between Oliber Kibbie and Janet Mur- 
doch? She could hear the girl’s high- 
pitched giggle punctuating the man’s 
low-voiced, rapid speech. Mr. Kibbie 
was paying undivided attention to the 
tall, showy girl at his side. 

“And so,” Stephen went on, as he 
bent toward her, “we talked it over, 
and mother said if, in the end, you 
should prefer Hollis House- ; 

“How awfully sweet of her!” mur- 
mured Evelyn, staring unseeingly at the 
square of parti-colored ice cream a 
hand from behind had just placed be- 
fore her. “And you told her 

She was dimly aware of his look of 
puzzled scrutiny. 

“Of course I couldn’t decide right off 
the bat,” he said, after a lengthening 
pause. “But I’ve rather a_ notion 
mother would be happier in her own 
home—even if it is large. And I hoped 
you—at least, I was sure er 

He stopped short, his face crimson- 
ing swiftly. Evelyn was regarding him 
with suddenly awakened eyes. 

“Do you mean,” she hesitated, “that 
Mrs. Hollis really offered—that she 
wants you 5 

“Yes,” he said quickly, “mother pro- 
poses to give me Hollis House and live 
in the bungalow. She planned it, you 
know.” Stephen’s big brows loomed 
over his gray eyes, but a boyish smile 
played about his lips. “It’s going to 
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be a dandy little house,” he added. “T’ll 
bring the plans over to-morrow.” 

Evelyn had become swiftly aware of 
a new and difficult factor in her prob- 
lem. Hollis House was frightfully old- 
fashioned, to be sure. She passed its 
big, high-ceiled rooms and _ white-pil- 
lared verandas under critical review. 

“Of course it could be all done over,” 
she reflected aloud. 

“Done over?” echoed Stephen. 

Evelyn glanced carelessly at Oliver 
Kibbie’s broad back turned rather con- 
spicuously upon her. 

—-. good architect,” she stated 
sweetly, “can work wonders with one 
of those big, old-fashioned houses. 
They’re often handsomer than brand- 
new ones.” 

Now, as it chanced, Stephen’s one 
foible—if such it could be called—was 
a love, amounting almost to veneration, 
for old houses, old furniture, old books, 
more particularly when such ancient 
appanages linked one to one’s indi- 
vidual past. 

“Just look at our house!” continued 
Evelyn, with a total misunderstanding 
of his silence. “It was really a perfect 
wreck when father bought it from the 
Carews—so neglected, you know, and 
frightfully old-fashioned. But the 
architect—we had an awfully expensive 
one from Boston, I remember—told us 
not to be discouraged. He saw possi- 
bilities, he said.” 

Still Stephen offered no comment. 
The idea of Hollis House being deliv- 
ered over to a person from Boston who 
could see in it merely “possibilities” was 
stirring up in him an active resentment, 
which for the moment eclipsed even 
the superlative charms of the speaker. 

“Of course Hollis House is wonder- 
ful, in a way,’ Evelyn went on, in a 
warbling voice. ‘‘Lovely big rooms and 
all that. But one couldn’t compare it 
with a modern house, could one?” 

‘Every one appears to have finished,” 
Stephen said coolly. “Shall we 
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He rose as he spoke and ceremoni- 
ously drew back her chair. 

“What have I said?” she murmured, 
glancing at him with an upward sweep 
of her long lashes. Her face was al- 
most infantine in its expression of soft 
entreaty. 

He looked down at her from his su- 
perior height for an undecided instant ; 
then unhesitatingly relegated Hollis 
House, the Boston architect, and other 
inconvenient the limbo of 
lost souls. 

“Nothing at all,” he told her peni- 
tently. “I’m a cross idiot, fhat’s all.” 

Oliver Kibbie, just ahead of them, 
had linked his arm familiarly within 
Janet Murdoch’s; his sleek head was 
bent close to the girl’s elaborate coif- 
fure, which fairly bristled, Evelyn ob- 
served disdainfully, with all sorts of 
common-looking pins and combs glitter- 
ing with rhinestones. 

“They'll clear away in here,” Ste- 
phen was saying. “Then we can dance 
—if any one cares to. I think it’s pleas- 
anter out of doors, myself.” 

“TIsn’t it wonderful?” warbled Evelyn 
soulfully. ‘So mysterious!” 

Her blue eyes were fixed shrewdly 
upon the two large figures in front. 
Janet Murdoch turned her head for an 
instant, and she caught a glimpse of 
flushed cheeks and scarlet lips parted 
to disclose a glitter of white teeth. 
Everything about Janet Murdoch glit- 
tered, from her conspicuously pointed 
finger nails to the imitation diamonds 
she wore in such prodigal profusion. 

Evelyn turned swiftly to Stephen. 

“Won’t you excuse me, just for an 
stant?” she said breathlessly. “It was 
so absurd of me to forget——” 

He stood rather stupidly staring after 
the light figure as it vanished wraith- 
like among the shadowy trees. Then a 
brisk voice accosted him from behind. 

“Oh, here you are, Stephen!” cried 
Mrs. Insley. “I’ve been looking for 
You must come and 


persons to 


you everywhere. 
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talk to Peterson or there’ll be no danc- 
ing in your pavilion to-night. The man 
brought no crash, and he declares, since 
you didn’t order it, he will not send 
aman after it. And of course on those 
rcugh boards 

“Bother the boards! 
dance a night like this? 
phen. 

But he permitted himself to be swept 
back into the pavilion before the im- 
petuous torrent of Mrs. Insley’s fervid 
protests. 





Who wants to 
grumbled Ste- 


” 


“No, sir,” quoth Brampton’s leading 
caterer stolidly. “I couldn’t sen’ fer 
that there crash an’ git it laid b’fore 
midnight. An’, anyhow, you don’t want 
no crash on your floor, It’s out o’ date 
an’ onnessery.” 

Stephen turned abruptly toward the 
looped flags that defined the entrance. 

“All right, Peterson,” he said care- 
lessly, “I dare say we shall manage very 
well without the crash.” 

His keen eyes were searching the dim 
vistas where moonlight filtered down 
through swaying branches, a silver rain 
out of a cloudless sky. 

Mrs. Insley laid a plump, 
hand upon his arm. 

“My dear Stephen,” she said coolly, 
“you won’t mind if I tell you that you 
need be in no immediate haste. I came 
upon Miss Langdon not ten minutes 
ago, quite absorbed, it would seem, in 
an interesting téte-a-téte with Mr. Kib- 


” 


jeweled 


bie. 

Stephen smothered a wrathful ex- 
clamation. 

“You’re not annoyed, I hope,” 
sued Mrs. Insley sweetly. “ 
assure you it isn’t worth your while. 
You’re planning to marry the Langdon 
girl, and it’s breaking your mother’s 
heart. Why not wait, Stephen? You’re 
a mere boy yet. Forgive me the crime 
of mentioning the fact, but you are, 
you And getting married is 
such a frightfully serious thing!” 

Stephen was staring down at her 


pur- 
Because I 


know. 
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from under ominously gathered brows. 
With a guarded glance at his wrathful 
young face, she went on, somewhat 
breathlessly : 

“Don’t imagine I’m saying all this to 
gratify any foolish whim or prejudice 
of my own. I surprised Emily with 
tears in her eyes this morning, and 
wormed it out of her. She thinks she 
ought not to interfere. You know what 
sort of a conscience she has. Now 
please don’t favor me with a fervid 
flight of rhetoric on the subject! I 
know in advance everything you could 
possibly say. What I want you to do 
is to promise me 

Stephen gave vent to a sound that 
startled the woman at his side. 

“Are you laughing?” she queried 
sharply. 

“Not exactly,” he told her dryly. 

A pause ensued, which neither ap- 
peared anxious to break. Jean Insley 
searching among her sheaf of 
arrows for a barbed shaft that would 
carry swift to its mark. Stephen was 
thinking of his mother—his mother 
with tears in her eyes. 

“IT was going to ask if you wouldn't 
talk it over with your mother,” Mrs. 
Insley said, abandoning her search for 
a clever speech, “before 

She had almost said “before it is too 
late.” 

“Tt isn’t much to ask, Stephen,” she 
urged softly. “And don’t you think— 
wouldn’t it be more just and fair to 
your mother, to yourself—and even to 
the young woman in question?” 

“T’'ll tell you, Aunt Jean,” he blurted 
out, in a husky voice unlike his own. 
“I—I'm afraid of Kibbie.” 

Mrs. Insley sternly repressed the 
smile that struggled with her tense lips. 

“But, my dear boy,” she exclaimed, 
“can’t you see that if she really loves 
you, she won’t listen to Kibbie? And 
if she doesn’t g 

He accepted the logical conclusion of 
her second hypothesis in heroic silence. 


was 
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“Getting married,” added the lady 
caustically, “isn’t exactly a game of 
tag.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Stephen stood where Mrs. Insley had 
left him, his head bent, his mind a whirl 
of unwelcome thoughts, his troubled 
eyes searching among the shadowy 
groups passing and repassing in the 
mingled light of swinging lanterns and 
climbing moon. Then all at once a dis- 
tant star, twinkling high up amid the 
black mass of factory buildings half a 
mile down the river, drew his attention 
as if with a beckoning finger. Could it 
be possible, he asked himself, that Lois 
was still there? What could she be 
doing after nightfall in the great, lonely 
pile? Her mother—somebody, surely, 
ought to look after the girl, the last of 
the Brampton Carews. 

A moment later, his canoe shot out 
into the dark stream under the urge of 
his noiseless paddle. As the little craft 


swung dizzily into the swift current, he 
g 7 


fancied that a girl’s slim figure detached 
itself from among the others and stood 
looking after him. His heart leaped to 
his throat, then settled back to its busi- 
ness with an unsteady thump or two. 
He was deliberately leaving her to Kib- 
bie, and for what? 

Then he was stumbling up the dark 
stair of the factory building, shouting, 
“Lois! Lois!” 

Her voice, with a frightened note in 
it, answered him from a landing high 
above his head. 

“Here I am!” she called. 
it? What do you want?” 

They stood staring into each other’s 
white faces in the narrow circle of yel- 
low light. 

“What are you doing here—at this 
hour—alone?” he demanded roughly. 

She set down the light carefully. 
It was a common kerosene lamp of 
painted tin, its bulging chimney black- 


“Who is 













**Guess she’ll be proud 

to wear it, all right,’’ he 

murmured. ‘Cost me 
a cool thousand.”’ 


ened with smoke where the wind had 
played with the sooty flame. 

“Oh,” she said with a heroic effort 
after composure, “how you startled me! 
I was merely finishing some work, so 
I phoned old Molly to stay with mother 
till——_”’ 

She broke off at sight of his face, 
glistening with hard-wrung drops. 

“What is the matter?” she asked 
sharply. “Why do you look at me like 
that? Has anything happened to 
mother ?” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“T—saw you in the window when we 
passed an hour or so ago,” he mur- 
mured, “‘and—I——” 

“Well?” she interrogated him impa- 


tiently. Her gray eyes had taken on 
a look of severity. “I often stay on in 
the office after hours when there is 


work to be done,” she said crisply. 
“Why shouldn’t [?” 

“Tt’s all wrong!” he burst out. “You 
oughtn’t to be here, after dark and 
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alone! 
I 9 

She smiled into his 
perturbed face. 

“If that’s all,” she 
began, “it’s certainly 
very good of you to 
think of me, but——” 

He broke into her 
little speech with sav- 


Why, 


Lois, 





age energy. 

“What right have I 
to be and 
amusing myself with 
a lot of silly 
jays, while you - 


dancing 


popin- 

Her dimples broke 
all restraint. 

“Flow excessively 
polite to 
guests !” cried. 
“Let me explain. In the first place, 
there’s the watchman downstairs. He 
didn’t challenge you? Well, 
probably peacefully asleep, poor dear. 


your 
she 





he’s 


It’s old Johnny Camp. He wouldn’t let 
any hurt me. nobody 
wants to. There isn’t a safer spot in 
Brampton than this factory after sun- 
set. I’ve stayed till nine lots of times. 
It isn’t much after eight now.” 

She laughed outright at sight of his 
dismayed face; then glanced sugges- 
tively at her typewriter. 
delightfully 
went 


one Besides, 


“its so 


hours,” 


quiet after 
“You can’t 
imagine the difference when the ma- 
chinery stops, and the breeze——” 


she on. 


“You’re coming with me right now,” 
he stated doggedly. ‘‘l shan’t leave you 
55 é B, 
here.” 


“Oh, but you must!” she cried. 
“This is too absurd! You must go at 
once. They'll miss you.” 


His thoughts reverted for a swift in- 
stant to Evelyn. She watched him, the 
smile fading slowly from her lips. 

“You must go at once,” she repeated. 
“T haven’t time to talk to you. Don’t 
you see I’ve a letter half written?” 
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She sat down before the typewriter 
with an air of determination. 

He stood staring at her bent head 
and swift fingers with gloomy brows. 
The wavering lamplight cast a dim, 
golden radiance upon the heavy masses 
of her hair and the white column of her 
throat. 

“When you have finished that 
he urged, as she paused to consult a 
sheet filled with serried figures. 

“When I’ve finished this, I must 
write another,” she replied, without 
lifting her eyes. “Then I shall go 
home. Mother will be expecting me.” 

There was calm finality in the look 
she leveled upon him. 

“Lois!” he stammered under his 
breath. “Lois—I g 

How calm and splendid she looked 
in her dark-blue gown, with its white 
collar falling away from. her round 
throat. And her eyes—they seemed 
actually to emit light in some uncannily 
mysterious way. The faint sound of 
distant violins swept between them on 
the entering breeze. 

“Will you go?” she inquired, with an 
air of patience worn to a ragged edge. 
“Or shall I be obliged to call old 
Johnny? He can be quite fearful when 
aroused, I assure you.” 

There was subtle scorn and hardly 
repressed laughter in her voice—in 
those wonderful eyes of hers. 

“Lois!” he cried, and shortened the 
distance between them with two im- 
petuous strides. 

She sprang to her feet and faced 
him. 

“You’re keeping me from my work,” 
she reminded him coldly, “and being 
exceedingly rude to—to your guests. 
I’m sorry to have to tell you so, but 
there seems to be no other way a 

“To rid yourself of my unwelcome 
presence,” he cried, with savage em- 
phasis. “Why didn’t you say it, Lois?” 

“Because you didn’t wait till I had 
finished,” she said cruelly. 

3 


” 
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Without another look at her, he 
turned. She heard him plunging down 
the stairs in the half darkness; heard 
old Johnny’s loud, startled challenge 
and Stephen’s gruff reply. Then a 
black streak crossed the path of silver 
moonlight on the surface of the river 
and was gone. 


CHAPTER XI. 


There was a dim light burning in the 
hall of Hollis House when Stephen let 
himself in at precisely ten minutes of 
midnight by the tall old clock in the 
corner. 

“Ts that you, Stephen dear?’ came 
a gentle voice from his mother’s room. 

He replied by softly opening the 
door. His mother, clad in something 
darkly, voluminous, sat in a chintz-cov- 
ered chair by the window. Her face, 
in the twilight of the shaded light, 
looked unnaturally pale and thin. 

“What is the matter, mother? Why 
aren’t you in bed and asleep?” he de- 
manded, quickly crossing the floor to 
her side. There was a note of anxiety 
itt his voice, and he stooped to look 
keenly into her face. “You mustn’t 
worry about me,” he added bluntly. 
“Everything’s all right.” She bent a 
sudden questioning look upon him. 
“Aunt Jean told me you were—that 
you didn’t feel Hang it! I don’t 
know how to say it! But you didn’t 
tell me, mother You never once 
said - 

She stirred in her chair. 

“Jean promised me * she began, 
a note of indignation in her voice. “Oh, 
well,” she broke off, “it was very fool- 
ish of me, of course.” 

“Mother,” asked Stephen abruptly, 
“why don’t you like Evelyn?” 

“Why don’t I—like——” 

“Yes, why don’t you? Is it just be- 
cause you fancy she isn’t ” eae 
eyed her resentfully, as if she had 
already voiced his unspoken words. 
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“You wouldn’t have to give me up, you 
know,” he went on with some impa- 
tience. “I should be just as much your 
son, and you’d have a daughter, be- 
sides.” 

“I—only want you to be—happy, 
Stephen,” she murmured, her face half 
turned from his impatient gaze. “I 
thought It seemed to me 

‘Well!’ he cried, when she did not 
finish. “I should be happy—of course 
J should if—if I marry Evelyn.” 

The note of uncertainty in his voice 
struck oddly upon the silence between 
them. His mother glanced quickly-at 
him. 

“She'll want the house done over,” 
he went on doggedly. “It—it’s awfully 
shabby and out of date, you know.” 

“Stephen! Have you asked her?” 
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“Not yet. Didn’t I promise you, 
mother? But I—spoke to her about the 
house. You know you said 





“Yes, I know.” Emily Hollis sighed. 

“To-morrow is the first of August,” 
he stated, after a lengthening pause. 

He could hear his mother’s slightly 
quickened breathing as she turned her 
eyes upon him. 

“I—I’ve had that diamond you gave 
me reset and If she really loves 
me, she won't listen to—to anybody 
else, and if she doesn’t You see 
I’m being perfectly frank with you, 








mother. I couldn’t say this to any one 
else in the world. Of course you know 
that.” 


Her hand went out to him with a 
gesture full of soft maternal gratitude. 
He took it in his own and patted it 
gently. 

“Kibbie took her home in his car to- 
night,” he told her unexpectedly. He 
felt the hand within his own stir. “‘It 
was my own fault. I—didn’t take to 
the notion, just at first, when she sug- 
gested handing Hollis House over to an 
architect, and I guess I showed it. I 
meant to explain to her after supper 
what the old place meant to us, but she 
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didn’t give me a chance. Then_I dis- 
covered that Lois had stayed on at that 
confounded factory—saw the light in 
the window and ran down in the canoe, 
intending to bring her back with me. 
Ii seemed the decent thing to do.” 

“Did Lois- 

“She wouldn’t come,” he said in an 
injured voice. “I might have known 
it.” 
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“But, my dear boy,’ 
mother, “Lois couldn’t 
dressed for a party.” 

“T never saw her look handsomer,” 
he gloomed. ‘That wasn’t the reason. 
Lois hasn’t any use for me.” 

Mrs. Hollis held her peace. 

“Well, anyway, when I got back after 
wasting half an hour arguing with Lois, 
I found Evelyn sitting out a dance with 
that confounded, fat-headed - 

“Stephen!” protested his mother in 
a shocked voice. 


protested his 
have been 





“When I asked her for a dance, she 
said would I forgive her, but she had 
a headache, and Mr. Kibbie had offered 
to take her home in his car. Naturally 
I couldn’t object, since I’d taken myself 
off without a word of excuse. I shall 
write her a note, explaining everything, 
and send it the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Explaining ?” inquired Mrs. Hollis. 

“About my going after Lois. I spoke 
of stopping for her on the way up the 


, 





river. But it was late, and Evelyn 
thought She said Lois wouldn’t 
come. She was right, as usual.” 


He glanced at the moon, which by 
now was sailing very small and white 
between masses of silvered clouds. 

“And you mean to tell Evelyn 

“Just exactly what I did and why,” 
he said decidedly. ‘‘She’ll understand.” 

She was silent, searching anxiously 
for the right word. 

“T hope 

“You don’t think she will?” he burst 
out. “Heaven knows what you are 


” 
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thinking! You’ve never been just to 
Evelyn. But I’ll prove it!” 

He left her then, and she heard him, 
presently, tramping up and down his 
room, with all the fury of youth and 
love. 

As for Emily Hollis, she lay long 
awake, watching the muslin curtains 
stirring softly in the breeze and the 
silver rain of moonlight falling over 
dim masses of foliage. Morning had 
dawned before she fell into the heavy 
sleep of exhaustion. 

Stephen, peeping in at his mother’s 
door, an unsealed letter in his hand, be- 
held her thus, her closed lids dark with 
unshed tears, her aging face pallid in 
the bright light of the summer morn- 
ing. 

“Poor mother!” he murmured to 
himself, as he ran lightly down the 
stair. “I suppose she can’t help feel- 
ing a bit jealous. All women are that 
way.” 

And having thus summarily disposed 
of his mother’s whimsical fears and 
emotions, he went in search of Jake, 
the stableboy, whom he dispatched at 
once with his letter to Evelyn. 

It had taken Stephen the better part 
of an hour to write the letter, and his 
wastebasket, littered with torn sheets, 
bore witness to his anxiety to say the 
right thing. After all, it was simple. 
Evelyn would understand. He told her 
eagerly of his confidence in her sym- 
pathy, and further explained at some 
length his inchoate hopes for a life- 
long friendship between Lois and her- 
self. 

“You two are made to be friends,” 
he concluded, “‘and I am hoping all sorts 
of delightful things for the future.” He 
had almost said “for our future,” but 
thought better of it. 

Over the concluding paragraph he 
held his pen poised for so long a re- 
flective moment that a drop of ink from 
its patient nib spoiled yet another sheet 
of note paper. 
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At last he wrote: “I’m not coming 
to bother you this morning, Evelyn. 
But to-night, after the others are gone, 
there is something I must tell you.” 

His heart beat so violently as he 
wrote the fateful words that he scanned 
the small, distinctive characters criti- 
cally after they were written. It seemed 
to him, as he sealed the letter—his first 
to her—that all had been said, settled 
between them. And it was with this 
thought surging through his blood that 
he had stopped at his mother’s door. 
She should be the first to know! 


CHAPTER XII. 

Secure in the privacy of his office 
that morning, he drew a small blue 
morocco case from his pocket and 
snapped open the lid. Within, nested 
in white velvet, sparkled a single dia- 
mond. It wasn’t a large stone—Ste- 
phen disliked vulgar display—but it 
was flawless, blue-white and skillfully 
cut two generations before by an Old 
World lapidary. 

“She will likeeto know it was my 
grandmother’s betrothal ring,” he told 
himself, and fell to imagining her slen- 
der hand with his ring upon it. 

At the sound of a hesitating step out- 
side his door, he quickly snapped the 
case shut and restored it to his pocket. 
Without further warning, the door flew 
wide, and to his amazement he recog- 
nized Eugene Langdon, balancing him- 
self rather unsteadily on his toes, while 
he swept his hat from his head with an 
exaggerated bow. 

“(Goo’ mornin’! cried the’ youth effu- 
sively. “Thanks awfully. Feel like sit- 
tin’ down. Always feel that way after 
a couple o’ cocktails.” 

Stephen gazed steadily at his visitor, 
who had lurched into a chair. 

“Kind o’ s’prised to see me—eh?” 
propounded Eugene thickly. ‘“Ain’t 
social as a rule. Leave that to Evvy. 
Very ’tractive girl, Evvy.” 
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“I—er—lI’m glad you came,” Stephen 
said, his face red with embarrassment. 
“I’ve been wanting to—er—talk with 
you for some time.” 

Eugene was endeavoring to light a 
cigarette with a shaking hand. 

“Cut it out!” he stammered peev- 
ishly. “I’m goin’ to quit foolin’ after 
to-day. This m’ las’ jag. Honor 
bright!” 

“I’m sure I hope so,” Stephen said 


curtly. ‘You ought to go to work.” 
“Thash it—go to work! Cut out 
cocktails in the mornin’! Cut out 


loafin’! Be a man! Goin’ t’ do it! 
Honest, I am! Begin t’-morrow! AI- 
‘ays put off till t’-morrow wha’ you don’ 
want t’ do to-day—eh? Tha’s my 
motto. Saves a heap o’ trouble.” 


“But why not begin to-day?” in- 
quired Stephen, staring hard at the 


youth he was proposing to make his 
brother-in-law. 

“Tust celebratin’ the happy event,” 
explained Eugene, with a tipsy laugh. 
“Didn’t I tell you? T’-morrow go to 
work. Got a job—yes, sir!” 

“I congratulate yqu,” Stephen said 
dryly. 

Eugene Langdon shook his head. 

“Never c’ngratulate anybody,’ he 
muttered. ‘“Can’t tell how things’ll 
turn out. That’s what I tol’ my sister 
Evvy this mornin’, when she tol’ the 
family what happened las’ night. Never 
e’n tell, I said. But I got a job right 
off the bat. Have t’ toe the mark from 
now on, though. Two years be Kib- 
bie’s partner. You see! Thought I’d 
look in an’ tell you. Kibbie’s a good 
fella. Takes a cocktail himself, now 
an’ then, but never in the mornin’. No, 
sir!” 

He got to his feet with a ludicrous 
assumption of dignity, reached for his 
hat, missed it, and would have fallen 
full length had not Stephen sprung to 
his assistance. 


’ 


Stephen’s instmctive disgust as the 
other’s liquor-laden breath smote him 
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full in the face must have been evident 
even to the befuddled wits of young 
Langdon, for he paused, a hand on 
either side of the door, his look of 
amiable uncertainty changing to a 
truculent scowl. 

“Felt kind o’ sorry for mama’s little 
pet,” he drawled. ‘Nice, p’lite boy, 
never did me any harm. Tha’s why 
I called this mornin’. Meant to give 
you a straight tip. Save you a nasty 
cropper—see?” He leaned in, his face 
twisting in a sorry grin. ‘You don’ 
know tha’ sister o’ mine the way I do. 
Pretty girl—Evvy, deuced pretty. Ta- 
ta!” 

Stephen stood in a sort of angry 
stupefaction while the retreating steps 
of Evelyn’s brother stumbled down the 
stair. 

What had the fellow meant, anyhow? 
He strove to recall young Langdon’s 
halting phrases, while the hot blood 
hammered in his temples. One thing 
was certain—he must see her without 
delay. 

Ten minutes later, he stood under 
the deep portico of the Langdon man- 
sion, waiting the answer to his impera- 
tive summons, It seemed a long time 
before the door finally opened to reveal 
the frowning presence of Ann. 

“No, sir,” said the woman, wiping 
her hot face on her apron. “Miss 
Evvy said to tell you she wasn’t home. 
No, the’ ain’t no use o’ one o’ them 
keerds. She ain’t to home.” 

By way of further confirmation of 
her statement, Ann firmly closed the 
door in Stephen’s dismayed face. 

He walked swiftly away, with bent 
head, revolving various schemes for 
reaching the cloistered maiden within. 
He would telephone. He would write 


her a second letter, begging for a reply. 
He glanced feverishly at his watch. 
Barely twelve o’clock, and the endless 
lived 
unconsciously, he 


looking 


hours of the afternoon to be 
through! Half 
quickened his 


long _ stride, 











d 


it 





neither to right nor left, as if to shorten 
the lagging moments. 

“Oh, Stephen, how fast you do 
walk!” cried a small, shrill voice at his 
elbow. “I’ve been running, hard as I 
could, an’’I thought I’d never catch 
up!” 

“Elsie!” he exclaimed, ill pleased, in 
his present mood, to encounter the 
child’s inquisitive black eyes. 

“Uh-huh, it’s me.” Elsie nodded 
complacently. “Evvy wouldn’t let me 
go to the door, but I hung over the ban- 
isters an’ heard Ann tell you two 
great, big fibs! 1 sh’d think Evvy an’ 
Ann, too, ’d be afraid to go to bed 
to-night.” 

“It’s perfectly proper to say one is 
not at home to visitors,” he explained 
stiffly. 

“Tf you’d asked for me, Stephen, I’d 
have been at home. I’d always be at 
home, when you come,” 

“Thanks, Elsie,” he murmured, the 
frown deepening between his eyes. 

“You don’t seem so very glad to see 
me,” she accused him. 

“T beg your pardon! I fear I was 
—er—thinking of something else.” 

“Never mind!” cried Elsie, with a 
toss of her scarlet bow. “I only 
thought I’d amuse you by tellin’ you a 
secret. Do you like secrets? I jus’ 
perfec’ly love them. I found this one 
out all by myself. Evvy doesn’t know 
I found out. I'd be ’fraid to tell her.” 

“Then you'd better not tell me,” 
warned Stephen. 

“But if you only knew what I found 
this mornin’!” she went on exuberantly, 
“you’d be awfully s’prised. ’Member 
that guessin’ game we played one day 
when it rained, an’ ev’rybody was tired 
of dancin’? Well, I'll give you three 
guesses !” 

“T’m not very good at guessing,” he 
murmured impatiently. 

“That’s ’most exac’ly what daddy 
said *bout you,” put in Elsie. “I heard 
him tellin’ Evvy 2 
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“Really, Elsie, you shouldn’t repeat 
confidences, especially when they are 
not meant for your ears.” Stephen’s 
tone conveyed stern rebuke. 

For a moment the child was silent, 
walking at his side with drooping head. 
When she lifted her dark eyes to his, 
he perceived with swift remorse that 
they were brimming with tears. 

“Evvy says I’m—insuff’rable, some- 
times,” she quavered. “But I don’t 
think you - 

“lm sorry if I hurt your feelings,” 
Stephen apologized. “But really, you 
oughtn’t i 

“T know,” sniffed Elsie, winking back 
her tears. “An’ I won't, if you don’t 
like it. I never will again.” 

“Come, let’s play the game,” sug- 
gested Stephen pacifically. “Let me 
see. You found something out in the 
yard J 

“T didn’t find it in the yard,” beamed 
Elsie, instantly restored to good humor. 
“Now guess: Animal, veg’table, or 
mineral—which ?” 

“Animal?” hazarded Stephen, with 
perfunctory interest. 

“No!” giggled Elsie. “Animal—the 
idea !”’ 

“Vegetable, then?” 

The little girl shook her head vigor- 
ously. 

“Guess again!” she commanded, 
dancing along on her tiptoes, her dark 
eyes alight with elfish mischief. 

“Then it must be mineral,’ he mur- 
mured, with a deep sigh. 

“Uh-huh, it’s mineral. Both parts 
are mineral, an’ both parts were dug up 

nut of the ground.” 

“They were? How remarkable!” 

“An’ it sparkles—one part sparkles 
an’ the other part shines. I knew you 
couldn’t guess that, so I'll tell you.” 

“One part sparkles—eh?” 

Stephen’s wits were unmistakably 
woolgathering amid distant scenes. 

“Uh-huh, it sparkles like anythin’. 
You'd be s’prised. It’s small—about as 
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big as a large-size shoe button—at least 
the sparklin’ part is. The other part 
is larger ‘ 

“Wasn't it about as big as a quarter 
to buy chocolates with?’ he suggested, 
shamelessly drawing the coin in ques- 
tion from his pocket. ‘‘Now run along. 
There’s a good girl!” 

“I’m not allowed to eat candy,” Elsie 
informed him primly. “But you didn’t 
guess my secret yet. It was in an aw- 
fully cunnin’, teenty-weenty box—blue 
velvet on the outside an’ white velvet 
on the in. I was lookin’ in Evvy’s top 
bureau drawer, jus’ for fun, when she 
was downstairs this morning, an’ I 
found it accident’ly. I was wonderin’ 
an’ wonderin’ who could have re 

“Elsie!” 

The child started violently. 

“You—you scared me, Stephen!”’ she 
quavered, staring up at his crimsoning 
face. “I didn’t know you ever spoke to 
—to a lady in that tone of voice. I’m 
not such a very big lady, but r 

Elsie stopped short, her scarlet top 
knot quivering with grieved astonish- 
ment. Stephen was walking away from 
her with great strides. 

“Stephen’s not p’lite,” she told her- 
self resentfully. “Not any p’liter’n 
daddy when he gets mad at me an’ 
roars out ‘Elsie!’ ’s if I was deaf an’ 
dumb!” She turned from an indignant 
contemplation of the rapidly receding 











figure. “I s’pose ‘most any man’ll act 
that way sometimes,” she _ reflected 
sagely. “I might have told him about 


that lov-elly di’mon’ ring in Evvy’s top 
drawer, if he’d only waited. But now 
I won’t! No, sir-ee! I'll never tell 
Stephen Hollis another secret! Cross 
my heart ’n’ hope to die!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The ‘unexplained presence of the 
small blue velvet box in an obscure cor- 
ner of Miss Evelyn Langdon’s bureau 
Grawer dated back no further than the 
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previous evening, when thateyoung lady, 
very pink and agitated, under convoy 
of Mr. Oliver Kibbie, antipodally pal- 
lid and cool, returned to the paternal 
roof. 

Mr. Kibbie had appeared much ab- 
sorbed in the business of driving his 
car along the country road, replying to 
Miss Langdon’s airy little common- 
places with an inarticulate grunt or a 
noncommittal word of comment. 

“Want me to come in, Evvy?” he 
asked, as he helped her to alight before 
her father’s door. 

Evelyn hesitated ; 
twice; coughed 
mured: 

“Why, certainly, Oliver—if you 
wish. I’m frightfully tired, and my 
head * 

“That'll be about all, Evvy,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Kibbie coolly. “If you’d 
rather I’d take myself off, why, I’m 
agreeable.” He glanced imperturbably 
at his watch. “Time to go back an’ get 
Janet, if I hustle.” 

Please come in,” said Evelyn, 
haughtily and with lowered eyelids. 

Mr. Kibbie smiled grimly as he fol- 
lowed the girl into the dimly lighted 
parlor, where, without waiting for an 
invitation, he sat down jauntily on one 
of the stuffed chairs, his amused eyes 
surveying the slim, graceful figure on 
the opposite sofa. 

“TI ain’t goin’ to keep you long, 
Evvy,” he told her. “I shouldn’t won- 
der if your head did ache, after lis- 
tenin’ half the evenin’ to that young 
swell head’s_ conversation. Honest, 
now, don’t Hollis bore you stiff?” 

“Are we obliged to discuss Mr. Hol- 
lis?” Evelyn inquired, with languid 
grace. 

“Nope,” returned Mr. Kibbie agree- 
ably. “Not unless the subject interests 
you, Evvy. That’s what I want to find 
out.” 

Evelyn 


him 
then mur- 


looked at 
faintly ; 





a“ 


was silent, her rose-tipped 


fingers playing with a fold of her gown. 
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“You’ve got mighty pretty little 
paws, Evvy,” observed Mr. Kibbie. 
“You don’t wear any rings, I notice.” 

“No,” murmured Evelyn, moistening 
her lips. “I—don’t care much ‘for 
rings.” 

“What you givin’ us?” queried Oli- 
ver, with great good humor. “You 
mean you never had a real hummer of 
a di’mon’ offered you. That’s straight 
goods, I'll bet.” 

Miss Langdon moved her graceful 
head and shoulders slightly, but with- 
out returning Mr. Kibbie’s humorous 
glance. 

“T should consider it exceedingly bad 
taste on my part to even mention i 














‘*He’s helping Lois with 
the dishes.”’ 





“You bet!” agreed Mr. Kibbie 
warmly. “Well, I’ve got somethin’ here 
in the line of a di’mon’ I’d like to get 
your opinion of. I bought it in New 
York, las’ time I was in the metrop’lis, 
with the intention of presentin’ it to 
the future Mrs. O. Kibbie. Want to 
see it?” 

Evelyn’s lips trembled in spite of her- 
self. 

“I—I—really, I know nothing about 
diamonds,” she managed to say. 

“Oh, I guess you can spot a real 
sparkler as well as the next girl. The’ 
ain't any of ’em what you'd call slow, 
when it comes to that.” 

Mr. Kibbie arose, deliberately 
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reached for and turned to full blaze a 
couple of gas jets; then searched slowly 
in his various pockets. 

‘By—George!” he ejaculated, with 
well-simulated dismay. “Wonder if 
I 9 

Evelyn’s eyes, large and blue, were 
fixed intently upon him. Unconsciously 
she leaned forward, her hands tightly 
clasped. The disquieting thought that 
he had already given the ring to Janet 
Murdoch flashed across her brain. 





“Huh! That certainly is queer!” 
soliloquized Mr. Kibbie, slapping his 
various pockets in turn. “I thought I 
put it Oh, yes, here ’tis!” 

Evelyn’s parted lips exhaled a long 
breath. Her slender figure visibly re- 
laxed. 





“Scared you, too, didn’t I?” he in- 
quired humorously. ‘Come here an’ let 
me show you somethin’ swell.” 

But Evelyn sat mutinously silent, 
an angry color burning in her cheeks. 
He was simply abominable, she was 
telling herself, and she detested him! 

Mr. Kibbie, without apparent con- 
sciousness of the storm raging in that 
fair bosom, stood placidly in the full 
glare of the gas jets, examining some 
object concealed from view in the palm 
of his large hand. 

“Guess she'll be proud to wear it, all 
right,” he murmured. “Cost me a cool 
thousand.” 

Then, deliberately, he snapped the 
case shut and glanced at the girl on 
the sofa. Her soft underlip was thrust 
out; her round chin quivered like that 
of a child on the verge of sobbing; 
while the burning rose of her cheeks 
was lightly shadowed by long, curving 
lashes. Evelyn was not thinking of 
her beauty just then, with the result 
that never before had she appeared so 
adorably lovely. 

Mr. Kibbie looked once and again, 
and all his manhood asserted itself 
strongly. He walked to the sofa and 
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sat down, boldly possessing himself of 
one of the‘white hands. 

“Evvy,” he said, his. voice shaken 
with honest emotion, “‘let’s have done 
with this foolin’! I love you, an’ I 
want you to be my wife. Will you?” 

Not unaware of his momentary ad- 
vantage, and keenly fearful of its fleet- 
ing quality, Brampton’s leading busi- 
ness man softly slipped a ring over one 
of the dainty, rose-tipped fingers and 
held it there firmly. Evelyn struggled 
weakly with the masterful hand. 

‘“T—I—don’t know,” she faltered. 
“Please—don’t!” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Evvy! You're the 
girl for me, an’ I’m the husband for 
you, right down to the ground. We'll 
suit each other like a pair of turtles. 
An’ say, Ill give you anythin’ in the 
world you want. I’m rich, Evvy, an’ 
I’m goin’ to be a lot richer. Come, 
aren't you goin’ to look at your ring?” 

Evelyn looked; then looked again, 
with a little gasp of incredulity. 

“Why, Oliver!” she said. 

An hour later, as the newly engaged 
pair were taking tender leave of each 
other in the vicinity of the front door, 
the now radiant Evelyn looked up at 
her Oliver coaxingly. 

“No, dear,” she said, in response to 
an entirely reasonable suggestion of 
his, “I'd really rather not announce our 
engagement to-morrow, and I don’t 
want to wear the ring—just yet.” 

“H’m!” mused Mr. Kibbie | sus- 
piciously. “Is that Hollis chap goin’ 
to be here to-morrow night?” 

“T invited him, of course,” said Eve- 
lyn demurely. 

“Darn him! It'll be hands off from 
now on, or I'll break his head for him!” 
quoth Oliver angrily. 

Evelyn soothed her wrathful lord 
with a butterfly caress. 

“T just want to get even with him,” 
she murmured, with a seraphic smile. 

“Get even?” repeated Mr. Kibbie, 
mystified and a trifle suspicious. 
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“For running away from me to- 
night,” cooed Evelyn. 

She raised herself tora level with Mr. 
Kibbie’s large roseate ear and whis- 
pered softly into its attentive interior. 
He stared, grumbled incoherently, then 
burst into loud, appreciative laughter. 

“Oh, you little You'll let him 
propose, so’t you c’n throw him down, 
eh? Say, but that’s like you, Evvy! 
But, look here, you won’t go an’ change 
your mind last minute an’ take him?” 

“T can’t endure Stepken Hollis!” 
stated Miss Langdon, with complete, 
though tardy illumination. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Enlightenment of a similar nature 
had likewise dawned upon Stephen 
Hollis. Between the hours of twelve 
and four p. m., he experienced the 
changes commonly wrought by long, 
scarifying years. At twelve he was 
possessed by a fierce, almost ungovern- 
able desire to track Oliver Kibbie to 
his lair—presumably the private office 
of the Kibbie Department Store—and 
there to pummel, bruise, and otherwise 
maltreat the astute purveyor to Bramp- 
ton’s feminine vanity. Having put Kib- 
bie out of business in some painful way, 
he would snatch Evelyn from beneath 
the paternal roof, bear her ruthlessly 
away in his new motor car, marry her 
out of hand, and thus compel her re- 
luctant admiration and dutiful affection. 

By two o’clock, having smoked many 
furious pipes, while reveling passion- 
ately in these primitive imaginings com- 
mon to the masculine fancy since be- 
fore the flood, he became strangely 
calm, almost cold. He now viewed the 
matter from an entirely different angle. 
He would not leave Brampton; the 
thought was unworthy of his manhood. 
He would remain, instead, and bury 
himself and his late folly—for such it 
already appeared—under a mountain 
of achievement. 


But he was through with women! He 
had had his lesson! Never again would 
he expose himself to the slings and 
darts of outrageous fortune personified 
in some speciously lovely face! He 
would dwell upon his mountain peak 
solitary and alone! 

At this satisfying point in his medi- 
tations, Stephen became aware of a 
gentle rapping at his door. 

“Come in,” he said, in a deep, hol- 
low voice, befitting the de-profundis 
experience from which he emerged in 
answer to the trivial summons. 

His mother entered. She appeared 
very cheerful and elegant in a gown of 
some soft-hued, shining stuff. 

“Are you busy, Stephen?” she in- 
quired. 

He drew his brows sternly together 
as he knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“No, mother,” he said, and marveled 
inwardly at the commonplace sound of 
his own voice. “Come in, won’t you?” 

His mother smiled, her exquisite, 
tranquilizing smile. 

“T was just planning to spend an 
hour or so with poor, dear Anne,’ she 
said, “when the telephone announced a 
visit from the Leavitts. Of course I 
shall have to stop at home. But I do 
dislike to disappoint poor Anne. The 
days must seem pitifully long in that 
wheeled chair.” 

Stephen solemnly supposed they did. 

“T was wondering,” his mother said, 
“if you would mind carrying a book to 
her?” 

“Oh, I'll take the book,” he agreed 
readily. 

To his immense surprise, he found 
himself able to think of Evelyn with- 
cut devastating emotion of any sort. 
He glanced at his watch. It lacked 
twenty minutes of five. Had he actu- 
ally contemplated offering himself to 
her that very day? And was it only 
a matter of hours since he had written 
begging for a word alone with her? 
His wastebasket, littered with scraps 
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of torn note paper and sicklied o’er 
with the ashes of uncounted despairing 
pipes, bore witness to the indubitable 
fact. 

He found himself walking sanely— 
to all outward appearances—down the 
avenue, his mother’s book tucked under 
his arm; when all at once he quickened 
his pace at sight of a tall figure gowned 
in dark blue, which turned into the ave- 
nue at a distant corner. 

“You’re coming home early to-night, 
aren’t you?” he asked, when he had 
finally overtaken her. 

She glanced curiously at him. Some 
subtle change in his voice, his manner, 
struck her. 

“I’m carrying this 
mother,” he explained. 

“I'll take it. 
home.” 

“Don’t insinuate you want me to take 
myself off!” 

“Perhaps 
soberly. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Why make me repeat it? 
a factory.” 


book to your 


I’m going straight 


you'd better,” she said 


I work in 


“Lois!” he reproached her. ‘What 
have I said or done to make you think 
so meanly of me?” 

“T don’t think meanly of you. [T’m 
merely looking at things as other people 
do.” 

“Don’t be me, Lois!” he 
begged. “I’ve been fifty-seven varieties 
of an idiot. But it’s over now.” 


hard on 


“Restored sanity must be a blessing,” 
she remarked, a keen sparkle of mirth 
escaping her gray eyes. “But don’t 
celebrate by talking rubbish to me.” 

“Tl won't,” he promised. ‘But you'll 
be friends, won’t you, Lois?” 


“T’ve never been anything else,” she 
assured him crisply. 
the book. I’m in a tearing hurry.” 

“As usual,’ he grumbled. “But 
you'll not get rid of me so easily. By 
your leave, Miss Brook, I have a com- 


“Please give me 
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mission that will take me to your 
house.” 

She frowned thoughtfully. 

“Why did you treat me so abomi- 
nably last night?’ he went on. “I’ve 
been thinking about it ever since.” 

The statement came trippingly from 
his tongue, but, to do him justice, he 
entirely failed to recognize its menda- 
cious character. His eyes, as they met 
hers, were astonishingly clear and con- 
vincing. 

“T’ve thought about it, too,” she con- 
fessed, a troubled pucker appearing be- 
tween her dark brows. 

“Tell me you didn’t 
urged. 

“But I’m afraid I did mean it.” 

“You didn’t,” he contradicted coolly. 
“You're sorry, and you won't do it 
again. We’re going to be friends from 
now on—the kind we used to be in that 
other incarnation of ours.” 

His eyes said more than his lips 
dared. 

“There’s mother out in the yard,” she 
remarked, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“Go talk to her while I stir up a short- 
cake for tea.” 

“If you'll let me stay and help eat 
it. I shall ask your mother if I may. 
She'll say yes.” 


mean it,” he 


Having dined alone at her usual un- 
fashionable hour, Emily Hollis was 
strolling about the gardens of Hollis 
House, her hands filled with late roses. 
She was thinking of Stephen, and, with 
a slight chill of nervous apprehension, 
of Miss Langdon’s little dinner. Would 
he announce his engagement in the 
morning, she wondered. Her hands 
trembled beneath their fragrant burden, 
as she pondered her bereft future. 

“A lady, ma’am, to speak.to Mr. Hol- 
lis on the phone,” announced a white- 
capped maid. “An’ if you please, 
ma’am, Mr. Hollis is not at home. Shall 
[ say you’re out, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Hollis reflected; she had not 
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heard Stephen mention the Langdons’ 
dinner hour. 

She went in quickly, mindful of the 
waiting “lady,” and lifted the receiver 
to her ear. 

“I’m Miss Langdon,” announced an 
“We're waiting for 

Isn’t he coming?” 

Hollis permitted her surprise 
to be evident in her voice. 

“Why, I supposed he had already left 
ihe house to go to you. Could you hold 
the wire for just a moment?” 

Miss Langdon rather sulkily sup- 
posed she could. All the other guests 
had arrived, she stated. Of course they 
didn’t like to begin without Stephen. 

But Stephen was not in his rooms. 
His dinner clothes, moreover, hung 
upon their accustomed peg in his ward- 


robe. 
A 


impatient voice. 
Ste] yhen. 
s 
Mrs. 


sudden incredible thought crossed 
mily Hollis’ brain, as she again ad- 
dressed herself to her invisible vis-a- 
vis. 

“T beg that you won't wait for Ste- 
phen another moment,” she said. “I 
am very sorry, Miss Langdon, but I’m 
sure he must have an excellent 
for—for being so late. 


reason 
He will doubt- 
less—explain.” 

A small, curious sound reached her 
ear; then came the voice again, its rasp- 
ing quality quite in evidence this time. 
“Have you any idea where he can 
ber” 

“Not the Miss Langdon. I 
spoke to him of the dinner at luncheon. 
] remember now that he appeared sur- 
prised to be reminded that it was to- 
night.” 

“Surprised? Why, he knew He 
wrote me only this morning and spoke 
cf—— He can’t possibly have forgot- 
ten!” 


least, 


“It would not be like him,” agreed 
Stephen’s mother with dignity. 

] § ; 

Che absurd conjecture again visited 


as she hung up the receiver, her 


beating with vague anniety. 
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Where could Stephen be? She had last 
seen him on his way to Anne Brook’s, a 
copy of Arnold Bennett’s latest novel 
under his arm. 

A moment of rather breathless sus- 
pense; then Mrs. Brook’s unhurried 
voice. 

“Oh, Emily dear! 
is here, quite safe. We've been having 
such a lark! I wish you’d been here. 
It was unpremeditated. Always more 
fun, don’t you think? What? Oh, yes, 
he came in with Lois and brought the 
book. I’m going to enjoy it immensely. 
Yes, | was going to tell you. Lois made 
one of her famous peach shortcakes. 
You remember the tree, don’t you? The 
early white peach, with the pinky 
cheeks, the exact color of your own, 
my dear, when you were twenty. May 
you speak to Stephen? Why, of 
course. He’s helping Lois with the 
dishes. Those two children! Emily, 
he’s splendid! And so full of spirits!” 

There followed, presently, Stephen's 
voice—joyous, eager, the voice of a 
man in haste to return to some all-en- 
grossing happiness. 

“That mother ? 
guilty ! 


Yes, your child 


you, Yes, I plead 
1 should have been home long 
ago—or called you up to explain. But 
the fact is we 7 

“My dear boy”’—the voice that 
reached him conveyed shocked incredu- 
lity, strangely mingled with heartfelt 
joy—“is it possible that you have for- 
gotten Miss Langdon’s dinner ?” 

A brief silence followed; then 
phen’s boyish laugh. 

“What will you do with me—after 
all your careful training, too? But I 
did plumb forget that dinner! I had 
a sort of guilty consciousness of some- 
thing or other in the back of my brain, 
but—— What? Go now? 
sible! I’m not in dinner togs. 
I don’t want to. I'll write a note of 
abject apology in tne morning. I'll ex- 
plain Yes, of course, I'll tell her 
just what happened. 


Ste- 


Impos- 


Besides, 


I came home with 
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Lois and—then I forgot all about her 
confounded dinner. Yes, I'll telephone, 
if you say so—do it right away. She 
won’t mind.” 


Emily Hollis did not pretend to un- 
derstand what had occurred, either then 
or later. It was enough that her Ste- 
phen had “escaped.” That was the 
crude way she put it to herself. 

By the time Miss Evelyn Langdon’s 
engagement to Mr. Oliver Kibbie was 
announced, with due pomp of circum- 
stance and publicity, she was ready to 
differ warmly with Mrs. Insley when 
that lady expressed her opinion of the 
newly engaged pair, in her usual pun- 
gent fashion. 

Miss Langdon, averred Mrs. Hollis, 
with more than her wonted gracious 
tranquillity, was an exceedingly pretty 
girl. She had always thought her man- 
ner attractive. 

Mrs. Insley smiled unbelievingly. 

“Tf she’d succeeded in capturing your 
Stephen, my dear Emily—as seemed 
frightfully probable at one time—you 
wouldn’t be so complacent.” 

She approached her dark, piquant 
face close to her sister-in-law’s ear. 

“You may thank me for preventing 
it!” she announced, with ill-concealed 
triumph. “I talked to Stephen—pretty 
plainly, too. Never tell me again that 
young men can’t be prevented 
making fools of themselves! 
hadn’t been for me, my dear 

“You think e 

“I know it!” 

Emily Hollis smiled; it was a subtle 
smile, expressive of all she had hoped 
and suffered and, at the last, despaired. 
She pressed Mrs. Insley’s hand. 

“You are always so good, Jean,” she 
murmured gently, “and so—clever.” 


from 
But if it 








It was early winter, and the magnifi- 
cent Kibbie-Langdon nuptial festivities 
had already ceased to occupy the public 
attention, when Stephen Hollis walked 
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slowly under Brampton’s immemorial 
elms with Lois Brook. Snow had fallen 
in the afternoon, and now at early dusk 
the naked branches seemed laden with 
wreaths of bridal bloom. Behind the 
barrier of the hills, a crimson sunset 
burned to ashen rose. 

They had been talking of the skating, 
now spoiled by the early snowfall; of 
Stephen’s first bona-fide “case ;” of an 
unexpected raise in salary, over which 
Lois was soberly elate. As they turned 
a corner, and the magical vista into 
which Hollis Avenue had been trans- 
formed stretched in white silence be- 
fore them, a limousiné flashed by. In 
its brilliantly lighted interior, both 
caught a fleeting glimpse of a fair head, 
its perfect profile outlined against the 
sweeping brim of a fashionable hat. 
Beside the lady, his sleek head very 
much to one side, his chest high, sat 
the solid embodiment of prosperous, 
self-satisfied respectability, in the per- 
son of Brampton’s leading merchant. 


“My word!” murmured Stephen 
slangily, “And we’re on foot!” 

“Don’t be envious,” advised Lois 
briskly. Then she reddened. “I 


oughtn’t to have said that, Stephen. 
Forgive me!” 

He glanced down at her, smiling; 
then squared his shoulders 
minedly. 

“T’m glad you said it, Lois,’ he told 
her. “I might have been envious once 
upon a time No, don’t interrupt 
me—please. I can guess what you'd 
say. I deserve it all. But I’ve wanted 
tc speak to you about that episode in 
my life. It’s a thing to be got out of 
the way between us—like the rubbish 
of a wrecked building before the new 
one is begun.” 


deter- 





It wasn’t a happy figure of speech 


and he knew it. A wave of warm color 


stole into the girl’s face, but she did not 
speak. 

“T honestly supposed I was in love 
with Evelyn Langdon,” he went on, not 














stopping to choose his words. “Of 
course I wasn’t. I didn’t know what 
love was. I never told her so—I mean 
] didn’t———”’ 

He glanced shamefacedly at her, 
tardily aware of her heightened color 
and the glint in her gray eyes. 

“I’m making a beastly mess of it!” 
he exclaimed ruefully. “But I’m try- 
ing to tell you—to explain 

“Don't,” she begged him. “It isn’t 
necessary. I knew it all the while.” 

“You knew! Then why st 

She smiled enigmatically. 

“If you had told me the way she 
treated you and your mother—over the 
house!” he said hotly. “I’ve been in- 
formed since, you see.” 

“Would you have believed me?” 

He stared; then drew his brows to- 
gether in vexed retrospect. 

“Anyway, it’s ancient history, Lois, 
he reminded her hopefully. “You don’t 
niind my telling you?” 

“Confession is said to be good for 
the soul,” she conceded. 

“That’s true,” he agreed. “And since 
you grant me that much, I'll go on— 
for there’s mere to confess, Lois!’ 
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He held his breath. If he failed now, 
when his whole heart and soul and body 
were united in an act of worship such 
as he had never dreamed of! 

“Lois—dear !” 

His voice was a prayer—a passion of 


entreaty. 
She looked up, startled. Their 
friendship, she had thought, had 


grown safely away from foolish senti- 
ment and become that rarest of all 
human relationships wherein a man and 
a woman walk shoulder to shoulder 
like good comrades on the march. 

“Don’t spoil our friendship, 
phen!” she murmured. 

“Spoil our friendship?” he repeated. 
“Spoil the one splendid thing in life? 


Ste- 





Never! We'll be friends—always. 

But, Lois, I want—-my wife. You will 

—won’t you, dear?” 1 
It wasn’t entirely lucid, and his voice ; 

was husky, but somehow her hand, in : 

its worn glove, found its way to his, : 


and they walked thus, without further 
speech. Because all had been spoken 
and answered between them, and there 
were no words in any known language 
to express their happiness. 





ORLEANS 


THESE dwellings, bleak and bare of face, 
Dark-stained with damp as if by tears, 


Give little token of a place 
Warm, friendly, gay, in other years. 
The merry mask, the domino, 





Save jests for some more sprightly street, 
While “Hey, Manon!” and “Hey, Pierrot!” 
Ring out no more when young folk meet. 


Yet, though so changed by time and chance, 


This faded nook 


is true at 


heart. 


Old neighbors of the blood of France 
Hobnob in exile, scarce apart; 


Quaver good will at 
1 


thresholds 


worn; 


And, should the broken basket show 


One crimp of lettuce homeward borne, 


lis: “Hey, come dine, Manon, Pierrot!” 
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MAN, a horse, and a rawhide rope; 
Slow cattle pattering down a slope 
Of the hills that back of the rancho roll 


Down to the white-rimmed water-hole; 


The sunset shadows running black, 
Painting a trail to the desert shack 
Behind two trees that refused to die; 
Where it’s mostly hot and it’s always dry; 


A buckboard, rickety, old, and tough; 

A lean-to stable that’s good enough; 

In the portal a saddle and spurs and chaps, 
And a girl that is cooking the chuck—perhaps; 


An olla covered with silver sweat; 

An old pack burro that’s some good yet; 

A basin—and soap labeled “Fairy Foam,” 

And a motto in yarn reading, ‘Home Sweet Home;” 


A couple of pups and a yellow cat, 

And her kitten asleep in a puncher hat; 

An extra coat and my Sunday pants... . 

And I've heard folks calling this here—Romance! 


Well, maybe it is when the desert night 
Blankets the heat and the burning light; 
When my Annie's so tired that she only sighs, 
And tells me the rest of it with her eyes; 
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Her eyes so proud of the kid who crawls 
To my boot and hangs to my overalls; 

The kid that’s learning to ride ‘em rough, 
And my boot is a broncho, sure enough! 


If he takes a fall from the broncho’s back, 
He tries it again till he gets the knack 

Of sticking on till the broncho’s through; 
Just like his daddy used to do. 


And Annie and I, well—we both agree 

That he’s more like her and he’s more like me; 
And frequent, Annie will sigh and laugh 

At me wondering which is the biggest half. 


And all that is something that’s good to keep; 
But when the nino is put to sleep, 

And we sit together beside the door, 

With moonlight spread on the portal floor; 














When the old gray desert is cool and dim, 
And chuck-full of stars from rim to rim; 
When we're looking out at those silent lands, 
And never wise that we're holding hands; 


Mebby that’s the Romance that the tourists said; 
But the real Romance is asleep in bed. 


—HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS. 
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In which a young music teacher becomes a “victim of the canning age.” 


AD Miss Emily been afflicted with 
that degree of excitability which 
so regularly passes as an evi- 

dence of sensitive temperament, she 
might have made a tragic scene all alone 
in the dimly lighted bedroom; might, 
‘for instance, have looked tragically into 
the warped mirror and delivered her 
soul of the despair in it, or have de- 
claimed on the cruelty of circumstance 
as she paced the meager confines of the 
chamber. As it was, she simply put 
down the moist stub of an eraserless 
pencil, gave a final survey to the figures 
on the margin of the newspaper, turned 
her gaze at the ugly stovepipe that came 
through the floor and disappeared into 
the ceiling, leaving behind a variable 
warmth, and said dryly: 
“Well, Emily, that settles it. 
a victim of the canning age!” 
Her tone was steady and assured— 
until the last word; on that her lip 
trembled and she flushed and the blue, 
blue eyes filled quickly. lor a brave 
moment, she sat twisting her hand- 
kerchief, while her sensitive mouth 
twitched and her white forehead puck- 
ered. Then she rose and groped for 
the bed. Touching the rough counter- 
pane, she fell forward, burying her hot, 
wet face in the starched shams, heed- 
less of the ruin thereto. She suppressed 
her breath a moment; then it came in a 
long sob, and Miss Emily cried her 
misery out, sobbing harder and harder 
until, at the climax of her paroxysm of 
grief, the old springs creaked in a way 
that threatened betrayal to the owners 


You’re 


of the droning voices in the room 
below. 

It was the end. It had arrived that 
morning when, hurrying to give Lute 
Pell’s boy his organ lesson, Miss Emily 
had been hailed from the doorway of 
the Becker home. 

“Something I wanted to say,” Mrs. 
Becker had giggled as she had come up 
the walk, smiling through her mended 
veil, and Miss Emily had detected dis- 
aster in the embarrassed flush that evi- 
denced the other’s confusion. “Thought 
I'd tell you as quick as I could after 
we decided. Fact is, Miss Emily, June 
ain’t took up well with her piano. It’s 
a disappointment to us, but I guess she 
ain’t cut out for it. I’ve tried an’ he’s 
tried to get her intrusted, but she won’t, 
an’ I said to him it wasn’t much use 
tryin’ to hammer music into a young 
un’s head when she don’t take to it nat- 
urally. An’ then he got a chance to 
trade the piano for a Melodola, an’ he 
likes records so well that I guess he’d 
rather have a machine than a_piano- 
playin’ daughter anyhow. So - 

Continuity of vocal expression had 
kept down her fluster, but when the 
good woman had run out of words, 
her embarrassment had become painful. 
Mrs. Becker, like all Shelton, knew that 
Miss Emily had a hard time making 
ends meet; hence her distress when she 
had delivered her message and her re- 
lief when Miss Emily’s bright 





smile 


flashed in response, hiding the shadow 
of pain in her clear eyes. 
“Well, I’m sure you're right, Mrs. 
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‘Fact is, Miss Emily, 
Becker,” she had said. ‘Musical talent 
is almost always born and not made. 
If June doesn’t take to it naturally, the 
best thing is to have her stop spending 
her time on it and take up something 
that will count. The records—I’m sure 
you'll enjoy them.” 

Mrs. Becker had produced a_ black 
purse from the cover of her checkered 
apron—substantiating Miss Emily’s be- 
lief that had virtually am- 
bushed—had opened it and produced a 
silver dollar. 

“T guess that pays us up, don’t it? 
she had asked. 

“T think that’s just it, 


she been 


” 


” still smiling. 


4 


June ain’t took up well with her 


piano. I guess she ain’t cut out for it.”’ 
Miss Emily had reason to think so; 
she knew that their account balanced as 
she took the dollar, and she had closed 
her hand. tightly about it that the 
milled had bitten through her 
worn and hurt her palm. But 
the pride of the little teacher 
would not let her admit that her 
counts were so potent a factor that she 
carried them in her head; and the same 
pride had kept her smiling as she had 
said the commonplaces that had re- 
lieved Mrs. 
Miss 
Becker 
her 


SO 
edges 

clove 

music 


ac- 


Becker. 
Emily knew that the loss of the 
rked end of 


the 
she had been 


patronage ma 


rope. lor months 
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forcing herself to ignore the increas- 
ingly narrow margin by which she clung 
to economic self-sufficiency. All that 
time she had watched with a helpless 
fascination the invasion of that musical 
contraption which threatened her au- 
tonomy—the Melodola, the contrivance 
which, according to the advertisements, 
brought the opera houses of New York, 
Paris, and Berlin to every home in hum- 
ble Shelton. One by one the homes 
that had echoed to the labored exercises 
of reluctant daughters and rebellious 
sons came to resound with the glories 
of great voices, preserved and made im- 
mortal in pancakes of rubber. And, in 
exact ratio, the income of Miss Emily 
had dwindled, a half dollar at a time, 
until it had settled to that level where 
she could exactly live and no more. 
Now, with the advent of a Melodola 
in the Becker home, she was below the 
line where income met necessary outgo. 

Despite this knowledge, Miss Emily 
went her round that day, counting the 
deadly “‘one-un, two-oo, three-ees” and 
clinging to hope; she clung until her 
stubby pencil and faultless mathemat- 
ics presented the facts in black, unmis- 
takable figures on the margin of the 
Weekly Enterprise, right—as ironical 
fate would have it—beside Lon Hop- 
per’s half-page advertisement of the 
Melodola. 

Then she addressed the stovepipe and 
sought the bed. 

Miss Emily cried an hour, possibly, 
before enough of her misery had been 
let out to permit coherent thought. 
Then she rolled on her back and, feet 
crossed, hands under her head, stared 
at the dingy ceiling, brows perplexed. 
In spite of her reddened lids and nose, 
in spite of her worried frown, she 
seemed peculiarly girlish as she gazed 
straight through the smoky wall paper 
above her; the look in her blue eyes 
was that of a dreaming maiden rather 
than the harried speculation of a dis- 
appointed spinster. 
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The fact that Miss Emily had been 
crowded from her vocation would not 
have mattered much had it been pos- 
sible for her to do anything else. Truth 
is, she would have given up the scat- 
tered class of children long before, had 
she been able to exist by any other 
method. But she was of that legion 
which is shoved into the world to make 
its way with a limited and choiceless 
equipment. Teaching music was all she 
knew how to do, and to live she must 
labor. 

To be sure, there was an older 
brother, a furniture polisher down in 
Grand Rapids, who made good wages 
and who for years had insisted, in his 
well-meant, irritable way, that she come 
and live with him and his prolific wife. 
But independence was essential to Miss 
Emily; she felt that she would suffo- 
cate if forced to depend on the help 
of another. That is, other 
cept 


any ex- 





As she considered that exception, an- 
other sob caught in her throat. 

Long ago—it long enough 
then—Miss Emily’s heart had 
quickened to the hope that she would 
have the fortune of at once depending 
on and aiding another. 


seemed 


ago 


Now memory 
of that hope was bitter, because the in- 
dividual to whom she had looked with 
timid covetousness in her breast, whose 
way she had wanted to make easier, 
was Lon Hopper, keeper of Shelton’s 
music store, the man whose ruthless 
pushing of Melodolas had cut from 
beneath Miss Emily’s feet her liveli- 
hood. 

The first months she had spent in 
Shelton had seemed to Miss Emily a 
glorious springtime—because of Lon 
Hopper; and now her last had been 
a terrible nightmare—because of Lon 
Hopper. 

Somehow they had hit it off remark- 
ably well from the first time Miss Emily 
had entered his establishment to ask 
Lon about exercise books. 


He had be- 
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gun by answering her in the terms of 
a farseeing merchant, but they had 
ended by forgetting all matters of trade, 
with Miss Emily at the piano following 
Lon’s-thin tenor, while a neglected and 
incensed customer had dawdled at the 
front of the store. 

That had been the beginning of a fine 
friendship, and it had not been long 
before Miss Emily had found Lon tell- 
ing her, with a perfect confidence in 
her sympathy, the fate of his first 
hopes. 

He had not intended to run a store. 

Not much! As a youth, he had looked 
forward to studying in Chicago and 
possibly New York; had dreamed dar- 
ingly of a chance to appear as soloist 
with some big organization’ like the 
Apollo Club in the presentation of ora- 
torios. Then had come his father’s 
death—he had never known his mother 
—and the discovery of the mortgage, 
and his settling down to life in the 
music store and the room above it, 
where he cooked and slept to save that 
he might clean up the debt, which, with 
the establishment itself, composed his 
heritage. 
Business was difficult for him. There 
were so many things to do that he never 
accomplished one of them. For the life 
of him, he could not keep the place sat- 
isfactorily stocked or in a_ sufficient 
state of order to find what he did have 
on hand when it was demanded; too, 
the musical tastes of his public pro- 
voked him to constant argument, and 
purchasing from him usually entailed 
heated dispute. What progress he did 
make was by the grace of the villagers, 
for they had come to take such quarrel- 
ing for granted and loved him none 
the less because of it. 

He explained his impression of his 
general unfitness to Miss Emily; then 
concluded : 

“Of 
studying, 


course, 


it’s all gone now—the 
with a twisted, funny smile. 
“l’m—l’'m thirty now, and I guess my 
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voice never did have much of a chance. 
Maybe this kind of disappointment is 
easier than the other would have been.” 

Miss Emily had felt her throat con- 
tract. She had known balked hopes 
herself; she, too, had been forced to 
let an inconsiderate fate dictate her 
course. So, knowing that he could 
sympathize, she had told him, in a 
measure, about her brother and his 
wife and their kindnesses, but—well 
a person likes independence 

And how fine it must be to have had 
ambitions like his, even though they had 
had to be given up! She had never 
dared dream so largely. She loved 
music, but her passion for it was the 
humble sort; her confidence had not 
been strong enough to breed the urge 
to master wholly. She had confided 
to him the monotony of teaching the 
rudiments of piano and organ to gen- 
erally unwilling youngsters, her yearn- 
ing for contacts with people who— 
well, who understood, you know. 

“But one must live,” she had smiled. 
“And if the living comes hard, one can 
only hope that something waits, some 
time—something not quite so difficult.” 
Lon had cleared his throat and 
stirred uneasily at that; then had licked 
his lips as if he were going to say some- 
thing important. 


=, 


However, an embar 
rassed silence had followed. 

Great weeks had come, the most joy- 
ful in Miss Emily’s life. Her cheeks 
had grown pinker, her eyes more full 
of fire, her smile more constant, and 
her alert, bright manner more sponta- 
neous, even, than it had been. She 
had rearranged her light hair until it 
had taken a half dozen years from her 
appearance, and her changed person- 
ality had made her severe, worn cloth- 
ing less forbidding in its simplicity. 
The people of Shelton had seen that 
Lon Hopper, too, was changed. He 
had played scorned ragtime for the ap- 
proval of light-minded patrons with 
what was almost graciousness. He had 
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She had listened with interest while Lon had talked of business methods and advertising 
and commissions. 


been discovered wielding that masculine 
material paradox, a feather duster, in 
his long-neglected store with a vigor 
that fogged the place and thoroughly 
distributed the gray mantle which had 
accumulated on shelves and in corners 
for months. The result had not mat- 
tered, anyhow; significance had lain in 
the intention. 

The two had been together many eve- 
nings each week, and often during the 
day the music teacher had dropped into 
Hopper’s, slightly flushed under a 
knowledge that her obvious errand was 
but a pretense to bring her closer to the 
tall, gaunt, deep-eyed young man who 
abused his customers and mended vio- 
lins and tuned pianos, as the demands 
of the day might be—and who would 
drop a business negotiation at the crit- 
ical moment to sing from “Carmen” 


or “Elijah” 
for him. 
Often, during the first summer, Miss 
Emily had looked dreamily out on Shel- 
ton and thought that the fate 
which had catalogued her as a small 
town music might be kindly, 
after all. Never in her experience had 
she felt such heart warmth as she had 
since she had come to know Lon Hop- 
per. Necessity had made her so ter- 
ribly conscientious that her appeal to 
the men she had chanced to meet had 
been slight indeed, and until she had 
encountered Hopper, she had never 
known an individual who could appre- 
ciate her sense of values and detect 


while Miss Emily played 


vistas 


teacher 


the charm hidden behind her earnest- 
ness, 

They had been children, late in learn- 
They had walked 


ing how to play. 














together, and run away from church 
to loaf in the woods, and cherished 
foolish secrets, and carried on in a man- 
ner that told of youth called back. And 
Miss Emily’s subconsciousness had be- 
gun to sketch a most delightful future 
for herself and Hopper, in spite of her 
hard-learned prudence and _ caution. 
She had thought—when she had con- 
sidered it at all—that his deliberation 
in realizing those dreams was due to 
reticence. Delay had not worried her, 
for she had not caught the queer, half- 
frightened, restless light in his eye 
when he had watched her unawares. 

Then one morning, as she had walked 
briskly down the other side of Main 
Street, shirt-sleeved Lon had come to 
his door, hammer in hand, and had 
waved and whistled. 

“Come over! I’ve got a surprise!” 
he had called. 

Less interested in the surprise than 
in being near him, Miss Emily had 
crossed and entered. There, from a 
confusion of wrecked packing cases, 
had risen, in splendid golden-oak glit- 
ter, the first Melodola Shelton had ever 
seen. 

Lon had babbled excitedly, a new 
enthusiasm in his manner, a lock of 
his long hair dropping down to his 
nose as he had stooped to kick away 
the mess. Then he had adjusted the 
mechanism, and from the thorax of the 
thing had floated a reproduction of the 
“Lucia Sextette.” Entranced, he had 
listened, his throat unconsciously work- 
ing as he had followed the tenor; and 
when it was finished, he had turned to 
Miss Emily, to see excitement min- 
gling with the affection in her face; 
only he had given no evidence that he 
detected the latter. 

Little could Miss Emily reckon at 
first what the coming of the Melodola 
meant to Shelton and to her. She had 
listened with interest while Lon had 
talked of business methods and adver- 
tising and commissions. He had _ be- 
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come so absorbed in such matters that 
he had dropped other topics almost en- 
tirely. 

“You’re overworking,” she had said 
once, 

He had laughed with peculiar dry- 
ness. 

“It’s up to me!” he had retorted. 
“Time and mortgages wait for no 
man !” 

His new enthusiasm had been ef- 
fective. The first Melodola had sold 
in a week, and a larger shipment had 
arrived. One of these had gone into 
the home of one of Miss Emily’s pupils, 
to supplant the piano. When she had 
realized that, the music teacher had 
stopped dead still in the shade of a 
maple tree and looked steadily down 
the street—very far down the street 
for a long moment; when she had gone 
on, her mouth had been set a trifle 
tightly. 

That evening she had entered Hop- 
per’s and said to Lon: 

“Tf that order for Hester McManus’ 


music hasn’t gone, don’t bother. She’s 





stopped.” 

“IT sold ’em a Melodola!” he had 
cried, with a triumphant gesture. “Yes, 
sir! He was a hard nut to crack, but 
I closed the deal. Sent for two of the 
bigger models to-day.” 

“That’s fine,’ Miss Emily had re- 
marked, unable to help the flatness of 
her voice. 

When she had gone out into the sum- 
mer night, her heart had been queerly 
heavy. He had not understood; he had 
not considered her at all; he was so 
interested in his own affairs now that 
he could not see where they cut into 
her living and her heart. Her pace 
had slowed as she had walked home; 
her step had lost a degree of its spring. 

The next week had seen Melodolas 
go into two homes that affected Miss 
Emily—and the invasion had been on 
in earnest. 

To make it all harder, to cut and 
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wrench at her sensitiveness, Lon Hop- 
per had brought his advertising copy 
when he had come on Sunday after- 
noon, and for an hour had discoursed 
on type and make-up and things that 
she did not understand, but the pur- 
pose of which she did understand, And 
finally she had been forced to avert her 
face that he might not see the mist in 
her eyes. 

“Tt’s fine for you,” she had ventured 
finally. ‘“But—well, we’re competitors 
now.” 

“That’s right,” pausing a moment. 
Then: “I never knew there was so 
much to salesmanship before! Think 
of the years I wasted moping over my 
hard luck when something like this was 
crying to be taken up and pushed!” 

His laughter had made Miss Emily 
start as if from a physical hurt. She 
could not understand the strange light 
in his eyes when their glances had met. 

He had wanted. to come back that 
evening, but she had made excuse and 
had sat by her open window watching 
the moon through the elm branches; 


and after she had considered it all 
until that cold planet had swung 


through the big reaches of the tree, she 
had said to herself: 

“He’s forgotten, I guess—if he ever 
did think of me in that way.” 

A coolness had come between them. 
In its early stages, she had caught flick- 
ers of surprise in his gaze and a wor- 
ried expression. But she had seen, too, 
that thereafter he only plunged the 
deeper into business and worked the 
harder with his prospects. The eve- 
nings when she had played for him to 
sing, when they had talked or strolled, 
seemed like sweet dreams now; the 
hopes that she had let herself encour- 
age had become tasteless and flat. 

“The trouble with you, Emily,” she 
had told herself on awakening one 
morning, “is that you might have known 
that love and happiness and all that 
sort of thing aren’t for you. You'd 
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better make your living and be sat- 
isfied.” 

So she had settled to it. 

After a time, Lon had given up his 
attempts to be with her. Her excuses 
had bordered on open refusals, and the 
bewilderment in his face had grown 
greater as her reserve had become more 
forbidding until, one evening when he 
had suggested that they spend the next 
together, he had read irritation in her 
face and had broken off, jaw dropped, 
a dawning understanding overwhelm- 
ing him. When Miss Emily had left 
the store, he jammed his hands deep 
into his pockets and paced slowly, head 
down in thought. He went the length 
of the room three times. Then he 
straightened and lifted his chin and 
looked at the array of Melodolas. He 
was queerly hopeless, but his jaw was 
clamped and he sniffed in a manner 
that might have meant disdain. 

Necessity took Miss Emily into Hop- 
per’s at times after that incident, but 
Lon had hired a girl clerk and it was 
not always necessary to talk to him. 
When they did meet, they were without 
their usual poise and their exchange of 
words brief. Hopper could see 
bitterness in Miss Emily; she could see 
a smoldering something that she named 
defiance in Lon’s expression. 

But necessity would not take her to 
his store many times again. She real- 
ized that as she undressed and crept 
into bed to-night, curling up closely, 
seeking comfort in the contact of limb 
with limb. She did not sleep for hours. 
The cooling stovepipe snapped; the 
March breeze soughed. Now and then 
she drew a long breath that quivered, 
but she did not cry. Once she whis- 
pered: 

“T thought I loved him! I thought 
I loved him, but I only hate him!” 

And at those words she came nearer 
crying than she had at any time; still, 
it was not because she consciously 


Was 


doubted her hate for Lon Hopper. She 














did hate him; she had to; he 
had ruined her life. For when 
one is close to thirty, she rea- 
soned, one has no right to ex- 
pect another taste of love, an- 
other look at happiness. 

The most difficult thing of 
all those closing events in 
Miss Emily’s life at Shelton 
was entering Hopper’s to pay 
her last bill. She might have 
done it by check, but consid- 
ered such a course cowardly. 
lor days she had planned her 
demeanor, and she entered 
the place in the early evening, 
shoulders braced for the or- 
deal. Lon was alone, stand- 
ing before one of his Melo- 
dolas starting a record, and 
as he turned in confusion to 
face Miss Emily, the first words of 
Alice Mary Smith’s old duet, “Oh, That 
We Two Were Maying!” filled the 
place. 

“l’ve come to pay my account,” Miss 
Emily said, chin lifting resolutely. 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

“It isn’t figured up yet, Miss Emily. 
I was going to have her get ’em out the 
first. Dll look it up if you won't wait 


that long. You’re perfectly welcome, 


of——” 
“No, thank you,” she broke in. 


pay it now. 


“Tu 
I’m leaving in the morn- 
ing.” 

She saw him start and was glad, as 
she was glad of the confusion that pos- 
sessed him. 

“You’re—you’re leaving?” he gulped. 
“Yes,” drawing out her purse. 
An embarrassed pause, while he fum- 


bled with his hands, standing still be- 
fore her. 
“Well?” impatiently. She had the 


upper hand of the situation. 

“Yes, that’s right,” he mumbled ab- 
stractedly, turning away, moving to- 
He walked slowly and 
Halfway there, he halted 


ward his desk. 
hesitatingly. 


Canned Music 














“Oh, that we two were Maying—Maying—Maying!”’ the 
Melodola sang. They did not hear; they did not care. 


and stood still, back toward her, yet 
occupied with his hands. Her breath 
fluttered. She watched his back with 
growing apprehension, searching wildly 
for something with which to break the 
portentous silence. He turned sharply, 
palms out in supplication. 
“\What’s the matter, Miss E 
he choked, his voice trembling, 
derment his 
pened ? 





bewil- 
“What's hap- 


What’s been wrong?” 


on face. 


She met his gaze icily, but, even so, 
felt her eyes smart threateningly. 
“Nothing she retorted, 


cept that competition has become too 


much,” "ex 


Shelton. Real 
compete against this canned variety any 
more,” with a gesture toward the ar- 
ticulate machine. 
* “Oh, that we two sat dreaming 
wished the metallic contralto. 
The man stepped forward quickly 
“But I thought—I thought you used 
to say you didn’t like it—teaching these 
kids 
“T did! I dtdn’t!” she interrupted, 
the certainty of impending tears mak- 


strong in music can’t 





ing her response ridiculous. ‘*But—but 
I have to live _ 
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“Emily!” he cried, striding close and 
grasping her hand in his. 

At his touch, the little woman fell 
back, lifting her flushed face. 

“Don’t ‘Emily’ me!” she scoffed, 
voice steadying. “You’ve done enough 
to me already. I used to think that | 
—that I——” She felt her self-control 
slipping and conscious direction of her 
words became lost. “I didn’t, I didn’t!” 
she heard herself crying as, with 
clenched fists, she faced him. “I never 
did love you! I despise you! I do, 
I do! I don’t want to hear you! You 
raised up something in me and threw 
it down again! You’ve driven me out! 
You’ve taken my living and it was all 
I had! You've left me nothing!” 

Then he had both her hands in his 
and was shaking her and shouting into 
her face and, of a sudden, she found 
herself staring at him, breathless, and 


on her roaring ears thundered his 
words: 

“Don’t you dare say that! Couldn’t 
you see? Couldn’t you understand all 
along; It was the mortgage, | tell you, 


the mortgage! It used to keep me 
awake nights—after you came. It made 
me keep quiet and not say anything be- 
because I didn’t have anything to offer 
you. I couldn’t make any promises. 
I couldn’t offer any hints! I was afraid 
I’d never get it paid, so my life would 
be my own! I was afraid somebody 


else would—that you’d think I didn’t 
care! 

“And then these things—these Melo- 
dolas came along, and I found a way 
to pay off my debts so I could talk. 
And I can, I can! 


The last payment is 
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due to-morrow, and I’ve got the money 
right over in the bank. It wasn’t going 
to mean anything to me, because | 
didn’t know what ailed us. I thought 
you were mad at something else, and 
that money wasn’t going to do me any 
good. I’d made it for you! Don’t you 
see? For you, Emily! I didn’t like it 
—doing it, 1 mean. I thought you un- 
derstood, though, and I was glad I was 
breaking up your class because you 
didn’t like it anyhow, and it’s made 
me free and we You and I—we 
But, Emily’—shaking her again 
—‘‘just now you said—you said is 

He gulped and halted. They looked 
into each other’s faces, breathing hard. 

“What did I say?’ she whispered. 
“What 4 

“You said you—despised me,” his 
voice breaking. 

Her sob fluttered. 

“Oh, Lonny”’—the diminutive for the 
first time—"I had to tell myself that 
because I thought—I thought those ma- 
chines meant more than my love, and 
my love was a big love—was a big 
love!” 














“Was?” he asked, drawing her close. 
“Was?” 

“Ts!? she cried, stretching her arms 
for his neck. “Js, Lonny! It is!” 

“Oh, that we two were Maying— 
Maying—Maying!” the Melodola sang, 
and then the tones gave up to the hol- 
low rasping of an expired record. 

They did not hear; they did not care. 
The music of the machine, the music 
of any creation, could never be any- 
thing like this—the music of their leap- 
ing hearts. 
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One of the types of stories we delight to present to the readers of 
SMITH’S—a story with a real plot, about genuine people, cleverly 
written, with humor and charm, and with a surprise at the end. 


R. BLAIR WESTBROOK sat 
alone at midnight before a gas- 
log fire, thinking. The gas log 

wasn’t real, and its effect on the chill 
autumn air exhausted the reality of his 
breathing. He held in his hand a 
crushed letter which was sigmed, in an 
evidently disguised hand, “The Eyes in 
the Balcony.” The letter didn’t seem 
real. His pipe had gone out, which 
rendered that unreal; and he was won- 
dering if he himself were real. 

Mr. Westbrook had been in Austin- 
ville about one month. He was a gen- 
tleman by birth and an actor by intent. 
The letter he held said that he was a 
bit of a snob—and begged his pardon 
for revealing the truth. He was a 
little shocked and very much hurt. He 
was thinking, thinking back. 

He had been thrown out of work 
suddenly in the early theatrical season 
by an automobile accident to the “‘star” 
he had been supporting; and as the 
town and road companies of good pro- 
ductions were all made up for the year, 
the only thing he had been able to get 
was the part of leading man in a subur- 
ban stock company. Even here, he was 
unfortunate in following a leading man 
who, the season before, had won the 
town. The patrons of the local theater 
resented any newcomer. 

Blair Westbrook, being sensitive, felt 
the lack of cordiality. As he was a 
professional degree above this post any- 





way, the natural result was that he was 
doing indifferent work. He was coldly 
admired, but nobody seemed to care 
about him especially—that is, nobody 
except a strange, lonesome spirit who 
used to write him funny little letters 
saying she always sat in the balcony 
“hoping he might some time do some- 
thing good.” The letters cut into him 
like the north end of a south wind, yet 
—they were all the town gave him that 
interested him. He had tried every- 
thing but a detective to find the author 
of these letters. He didn’t like to go 
as far as that because the author was 
evidently a lady, and, besides, she had 
promised that one day she would own 
to her impertinence. 

When midnight was gone, and one 
o'clock had arrived, and the air in the 
bleak sitting room was warmer than at 
first, but lifeless from the gas log, Mr. 
Westbrook got to his feet. It had not 
been a happy day, by any means. There 
had been a disturbance in the company, 
because the manager had been drink- 
ing. It had been decided that the “‘sec- 
ond business” woman was impossible 
and must be dismissed. She was a nice, 
hard-working girl, and young West- 
brook, knowing the situation, had un- 
dertaken to persuade the girl to leave 
before the objectionable manager had 
a chance to express his opinion of her 
work and discharge her. A difficult, 


heroic “scene” on the stage was one 
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“No, 


ma’am, 


Mrs Corey! 


in a hurry, the manager had to give fifty dollars a week more 


for this Westbrook 


thing; to take the manly, disagreeable 

initiative in such a matter as 

life®was quite another. 
Furthermore, his 


this in 


housekeeper—the 
third in one month—had left, and his 
favorite cuff links seemed to have left 
with her. His advertisement, so far, 


Bronson re-signed. 


dude who’s too good for his job.” 
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had brought only negresses, whom he 
disliked, and a telephone call from one 
Mrs. Corey, who had announced her- 
self as white and of middle age and ex- 
perienced. He had engaged her with- 
out seeing her, and she was to come 
at ten the next morning. He looked at 
the disorderly, dusty room and shud- 
dered. 

“Oh, well!’ he murmured in the 
early-morning _ still- 
ness. “One should 
worry, possibly!” 
And he went to bed. 

Mr. Westbrook 
had finished a break- 
fast of his own mak- 
ing—toast that was 
burned, coffee that 
was peculiar, and 
eggs boiled as hard 
as the Rock of Gi- 
braltar—w hen _ the 
new housekeeper ar- 
rived. He was al- 
ready late for re 
hearsal, so he 
merely said he was 
glad she had not dis 
appointed him, apol 
ogized for the un 
tidy look of the 
place, and left. 
\ 


‘ She 
vas an 


unprepos 
sessing little woman, 
timid, hunch- 
backed, and shabby. 
He instinctively felt 


gray, 


that she was hope- 
And to fill his place less, and_ therefore 
took no interest in 
her. He had his 
pearl studs in his 


Waistcoat pocket, against the probability 
of her not being there when he came 
home. 

It was a hard day 


at the theater, so 
Mr. Westbrook had his meals sent over 
from the hotel, telephoning the house- 
keeper not to prepare dinner for him, 
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but to leave something for a lunch after 
the performance. He told Mrs. Corey 
to go home when she liked, and to get 
the extra key off the piano and let 
herself in at eight-thirty in the morn- 
ing. When he hung up, he resolved to 
hide his scarfpins if the woman was 
going to have a key. There was some- 
thing queer about her—something that 
antagonized him, though to save his 
soul he could not have said what it was. 
She looked “sort of hang-dog” was the 
way he expressed it. 

It was after eleven, indeed nearly 
twelve, when Mr. Westbrook put his 
key in the door. He switched on the 
lights and stood astonished. The room 
was in perfect order and had been re- 
arranged in such a way as to transform 
it into a livable place. He now saw 
why it had been so unattractive before. 
Everything had been “catty-cornered.” 
The rugs had been laid at wild angles 
and the pictures badly placed and hung 
too high. Now he beheld the rugs laid 
straight, the pictures more intimately 
hung, and fresh linen on the table, 
where a dainty lunch was waiting for 
him. This was too wonderful! The 
old woman had even moved the piano, 
and the horrible “drape” on it had dis- 
appeared. 

In the bedroom, the young man 
found his dressing gown and slippers 
laid out and his tightly and freshly 
made bed open. His brushes and files 
lay in line on the dresser, and the mir- 
ror was polished so that one could al- 
most see one’s future in it. 

Young Westbrook took his pearl 
studs out of his waistcoat pocket and 
laid them in the open on the spotless 
cover of the dresser, like a man. 

“It would seem on the surface of 
things that I have two friends in this 
community,” he reflected confidentially 
to himself in the glass, “the eyes in the 
balcony and the eyes behind the 
specs.” 

Old Mrs. Corey proved to be a per- 





fect servant, which is to say that her 
employer was always comfortable at 
home and never noticed what the 
woman looked like or whether she was 
in the room or out of it. Her work 
showed that she was interested in the 
young man, but she seldom spoke to 
him, save to say good morning or to 
acknowledge an order. 

One morning the housekeeper arrived 
late, bringing in the mail and hurriedly 
going into the kitchen to put on her 
apron. Then, noting that Mr. West- 
brook’s door was still closed, she guard- 
edly called the Austinville theater on 
the telephone. Affecting a “‘society” 
voice, she said: 

“Is this the manager? Yes? Good 
morning. This is Mrs. R. Montgomery 
Cartwright speaking. Have you de- 
cided to give the souvenir matinée for 
Mr. Westbrook? Oh, I’m so glad! 
My daughter’s friends will be delighted 
with a photograph of the new leading 
man. He’s growing steadily in popu- 
lerity, isn’t he? What is that? Oh, 
just reserve the two left boxes, please. 
I’ll send a messenger. 
much. Good-by.” 

She tiptoed over to the closed door 
and listened. Evidently all was well— 
he still slept. She wiped her spectacles 
and put them on and went quietly to 
work about the breakfast. There was 
a bumping sound on the back door. She 
rushed to stop it. It was Tim, the 
grocer’s boy, bringing up the supplies 
she had bought on her way to work. 

“1 wish you would stop coming up 
here like a charge of cavalry!” she 
scolded. ‘You know Mr. Westbrook 
sleeps late. Have you the right kind of 
coffee, ground fine?” 

“IT smell coffee all right, but I don’t 
know whether it’s fine or medium,” 

“Is it the forty-cent grade?” 

“Search me. Guess it is.” 

“You ‘guess’ it is? You put up the 
order yourself, didn’t you?” 

“Sure I did, but I was thinking about 


Thank you so 
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something interesting while I was doing 
it. This grocery grind has got on my 
nerves. That’s what happens when 
you’re cut out to do something better 
than what you’re doing.” 

“What do you think you can do bet- 
ter than this, Tim, when you haven't 
learned to fill an order yet?” 


“Punch cattle in the great North- 
west!” 
“Punch cattle! Punch cattle? What 


have you been reading?” 

“Me? Nothing. But I’ve wanted to 
get out and breathe ever since I saw 
the stock company play ‘The Squaw 
Man.’ Gee, but our old leading man 
was great in that show! Bronson got 
at a fellow. He just put it to you. 
Him and his wife had a flat in this block 
—other end. I 
groceries, too.” 

“Did Bronson get coffee ground the 
way he ordered it?” 

“You bet your sweet Kentucky life 
he did! But this Westbrook lead, why, 
he’s a dude! He’s just for ornament. 
Nothing doing on work. 


used to bring him 


And some go 
so far as to say he shines his finger 
nails.” 

“Even so, Tim, there’s one leading- 
man vice he has not—he doesn’t wear 
a huge headlight of a diamond ring.” 

“Which shows where he’s weak, for 
a diamond ring is the trade-mark of a 
gen-u-ine actor. Bronson knew it. And 
Bronson got all that was coming to him 
in this town.” 

“Including his discharge.” 

“No, ma’am, Mrs. Corey! Bronson 
re-signed. I got it straight from a 
scene shifter. And to fill his place in 
a hurry, the manager had to give fifty 
dollars a week more for this Westbrook 
dude who’s too good for his job.” 

“T think Mr. Westbrook is going to 
surprise you by turning out to be much 
more popular than Bronson ever was.” 

“T’d like to know 
going to make him so. 

“But your work—is.” 


whose work is 
His work ain’t.” 
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“Mine? Ha! How?” 

“By stopping being too good for your 
own job and by giving a square chance 
to the new leading man. He’s playing 
‘Arizona’ next week, and I tell you he 
does get you! I’ve heard him saying 
some of his lines. I want you to see 
him on Saturday night. If he doesn’t 
get you, come up here on Monday 
morning and I'll refund the price of 
two tickets.” 

“T’ve already told the young lady I’m 
going with that I’m dated up for na- 
tional-guard cavalry practice Saturday 
night.” 

“T’ll buy the tickets for you, Tim.” 

“Out of your eight per? Nothing 
doing! I get ten myself. What do you 
want to wish that show on to me for? 
You know what Westbrook will do— 
stalk through the hero stuff like he was 
reading off duplicate order slips to the 
bookkeeper! Of course he'll look 
swell. I read in the paper where he 
was leading man to a high-toned actress 
in a highbrow play, where he changed 
his clothes seven time$ complete. Can 
you beat it? Anybody with that num- 
ber of glad rags ought to be some actor, 
but it don’t always follow. What’s the 
good of my seeing ‘Arizona?’ 

“Tt would do Mr. Westbrook a lot 
of good, especially if he knew there 
was a nice boy in the audience who 
knew enough to catch him if he were 
to slide over some military point. He 
needs you, Tim, just as you need me— 
just as I need——” 

“Go on! You’re getting me!” 

“Well, just as we all need each other. 
We all need a little interest, a little flat- 
tery, a little help—and a decent cup of 
coffee. Here, take your box and go 
quietly out the front way. I’m always 
afraid you’ll tear the back staircase off 
the building. Stay on the carpet and 


don’t bang the front door!” 

Tim dumped the contents of the box 
onto the kitchen table, picked up the 
box, and made for the front door of 
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the sitting room. He set down the box 
and put his hand on his hip and deliv- 
ered a parting shot. 

“Say,” he threatened in subdued 
tones, “listen. If that actor guy of 
yours don’t get me on Saturday night, 
you folks won’t get any coffee at all. 
It'll be just a little sage tea for his!” 

And off he went, boylike forgetting 
his box. Worse yet, he slammed the 
door almost off its hinges. Mrs. Corey 
was shocked doubly, for instantly Mr. 
Westbrook opened his door and en- 
tered, faultlessly dressed for business 
and frowning with annoyance at the 
noise. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Corey,” he 
greeted his housekeeper formally. 

“G-good morning, Mr. Westbrook,* 
she replied nervously. “I—I’m_ so 
sorry! It was the grocery boy. He 
will hang around here hoping to get a 
look at you off the stage. ITe’s so in- 
terested in ‘Arizona!’ He—he’s going 
on Saturday night—giving up cavalry 
practice—to pass on your military eti- 
quette. Ill have the breakfast in just 
a minute. Here’s the mail, sir. 
from matinée girls, perhaps?” 

She was so shy and earnest that he 
did not resent her gentle curiosity. 

“Matinée girls?” he ,smiled, as she 
hurried about setting the table. “In 
this town? Why—this town is devoid 
of life, isn’t it? Even pests. Besides 
our struggling theater and a few shops, 
it seems to be mostly fine houses left 
to caretakers.” 

“Oh—oh, there are other things. 
There are lots of churches.” 

“Oh, my, yes! I never saw so many 
churches as we have here—'most all of 
them stone, too. And we’ve got a fire 
department that has never been used; 
everybody is so conservative in Austin- 
ville. And I found out the other day 
we had prohibition, too—not to say co- 
education also, And a new movie show 
and a civic improvement society and a 
woman’s club and a drama club that 


Letters 
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reads Eebsen. And there are a shoe- 
shine ‘parlor’ and an ice-cream ‘parlor,’ 
both empty. It’s a wild town, Mrs. 
Corey!” He began worryimg the 
string off a flat package as he whim- 
sically smiled at the bent old woman. 

Mrs. Corey did not look up. Indeed, 
it often seemed as if she feared to meet 
his humorous, teasing glance. 

‘“I—I remember, now that you men- 
tion it, that Austinville struck me as 
being a dull place for the first eight 
or ten years,’ she remarked sympa- 
thetically, setting the silver precisely in 
place. 

Young Westbrook, already so home- 
sick for New York that he carried a 
vague ache in his heart, sank on the 
piano bench. 

“The first eight or ten—years!” he 
gasped. “By that time, I suppose, one 
has withered up and blown away and 
it all makes no difference!” 

Something in the little old woman’s 
hesitation showed him that he had hurt 
her; the personal application was too 
striking, perhaps. He could have 
kicked himself, but it was done. He 
hurried on to patch up matters by 
diverting her. 

“Oh—a—oh—there is one matinée 
girl, Mrs. Corey.” 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Westbrook ?” 

“T have a letter here from her. She’s 
found out where I live, evidently. 
They’ve been coming to the theater. 
She’s a funny little imp of Satan! She 
reverses the custom of her tribe. In- 
stead of hanging about the stage door, 
she keeps quite away from me; and in- 
stead of writing me soft notes, she 
writes me scathing dramatic criticisms, 
with the principal bomb dropped right 
on my head!” 

“No, Mr. Westbrook! Not—really ?” 

“I’ve been meaning to ask you if 
you ever saw the late departed Mr. 
Harold de Villiers Bronson?” The pro- 
fessional contempt with which he pro- 
nounced the name struck the old 
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woman as amusing. She turned away 
as he went on: “Well, this fiendish 
matinée girl of mine wrote me last week 
that she thought Austinville would 
‘soften’ toward me if I would make 
love the good old way that this Mr. 
de Villiers Bronson person did! She 
said that I treated the leading woman 
as if I were a preoccupied business man 
and she were a roll-top desk!” 

The old woman dropped the salt cel- 
lar down on the table in her indigna- 
tion. 

“Oh!” she deplored the insult. “Oh!” 

“You haven’t seen the show this 
week, perhaps, but I’ve been taking our 
substantial lead in my arms and kiss- 
ing her wiry black hair and her resent- 
ful black eyes every time the play 
would stand for it. I must have out- 
bronsoned Bronson, because the lady 
won't speak to me off stage and the 
matinée girl sent me a telegram which 
read: ‘Sentiment is one thing; slush 
is another. People here are most par- 
ticular. Don’t overdo it.’ | wonder 
what she says to-day?” 

Mrs. Corey started to 
kitchen. 

“Wait a minute!” he ordered. 
rather talk than eat any time. Listen 
to this.” He drew forth the note and 
read: “ ‘Sorry you wouldn’t wear the 
boutonniére. She sent me a _ white 
carnation with a tinfoil stem and a 
Western Union boy. ‘I had a sharp- 
eyed messenger sit in the front row 
to see if the buttonhole on the lapel of 
your evening coat is sewed up. He said 
it was, he believed. Therefore, I for- 
give you. I love white carnations. I 
hope you tucked this one away in your 
make-up Unconsciously the 
young man’s hand went to the breast 
pocket of his coat. Mrs. Corey noticed 
it and turned away as he finished: 
“With best wishes for your improve- 
ment, I am your phantom playmate, 
The Eyes in the Balcony.’ ” 

There was a sharp rap at the front 


flee to the 


“T'd 


box.” 
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door. Mrs. Corey sprang to open it, 
In rushed Tim, who, whistling the while 
and not so much as vouchsafing a single 
glance at the charming young man 
standing at the piano, went to the box 
he had forgotten, picked it up, smiled 
at Mrs. Corey, got back to the door, 
slammed it, and was gone. 

“That’s the boy ‘who was hanging 
around to get a look at me off the 
stage,’ I fancy,” he remarked, amused 
and interested. 

Mrs. Corey was suddenly confused. 

“Th-that’s Tim, the grocery boy,” she 
explained, getting herself off toward 
the kitchen door. “He always forgets 
his box. But this modern-girl problem, 
Mr. Westbrook—it’s very serious, isn’t 
it?) What would you do, for instance, 
with this girl in the balcony if she were 
your daughter ?” 

The man 
Corey hastened on: 

“Now with my own daughter 

“Your daughter, Mrs. Corey? 
surprise me. 


young started, but Mrs. 


You 
I didn’t realize you had 
\ here is she?” 


“Tin Boston, sir 





a daughter. 
At one time she 
tried the stage, quite against my wishes. 
She was very earnest, but not especially 
gifted, and eventually she gave it up.” 


“Perhaps it was for the best. Ve 
had a girl in this company here who 
was a misfit. What was that girl’s 
name? Maybe you have seen her— 


rather insignificant personality, but a 
nicé girl. JVakeley! That’s it—Cyn- 
thia Wakeley. The manager was going 
to fire her, so [ had a heart-to-heart 
talk with her and persuaded her to give 
up the show business.”’ 

The old woman 
little for this girl. 


seemed to suffer a 
It was not surpris- 


ing, of course, if she had a daughter 
who had had a like hard experience. 
“That was nice of you,” she volun- 
teered courageously. 
say to her °” 
“Oh, I explained to her as gently as 
Then 


“What did you’ 


I could that she was no actress. 
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I floundered on to tell her that she was 
too good for the job, anyway. Of 
course that was all rot, but I thought 
it might soften the situation. And she 
was a refined, timid girl and I did hate 
tc see her going down alleys at night 
to stage doors. If there had been any 
hope of her when she got to the stage, 
the alley business would have been an 
incident, you see, but the deadliness of 
it was all she was ever going to get. 
She couldn’t act—that’s ail. So I told 
her to take up her natural calling.” 

“Her ‘natural calling?’ ” 

“She whirled on me, too, and wanted 
to know what I meant by ‘natural call- 


wig.’ Of course I didn’t mean anything 


—except to spare her 


a session with the 
manager, but I in- 
sisted that she was 


domestic and that that 
was a woman’s high- 


est mission. And so I 
suggested that she 


pick out some promis- 
ing young man who 
wasn’t sufficient in 
himself and build up 
his weak points until 
she made something 
of him.” 

The old woman 
seemed to shrivel up 
in her intensity, 
though she kept her 
face away from young 
Westbrook. She mur- 
mured: 

“And—then ?” 


“Well—and then 
she could marry 
him!” 

“Oh! And—and 


what did she say to 
this?” 

“Why, why—let me 
see! Oh, yes, I re- 
member! She said: 
‘And do you think, 
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Mr. Westbrook, that a woman would 
get any thanks for a silent success such 
as you picture, a success in her natural 
calling?’ This went through me like 


the March wind! There is something 
in a woman’s hurt, veiled reproof that 
is a lot worse than the March wind, 
to my thinking.” 





Something in the little old woman’s hesitation showed him that he 
had hurt her; the personal application was too striking, perhaps. 
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“And what did you tell this Cynthia 
Wakeley—about the ‘thanks?’ ” 

Young Westbrook sank on the piano 
bench, dropped one elbow onto the key- 
board, and leaned his face on his hand, 
in serious reflection. 

“Oh,” he answered, a bit miserable 
at the memory of it, “oh, I floundered 
about in the deep water, as it were, and 
got off some sob-sister lines to the effect 
that one’s greatest work is often un- 
thanked work. But looked so 
stunned that I hurried on to suggest 
that she could play-act she didn’t mind 
whether was thanked or not. I 
volunteered the cheering comment that 
some of our very best bits of acting 
are done off the stage. But let’s speak 
of your daughter; what is she doing 
now that she has gone into private 
life?” 

Unconsciously he drew out of the 
loosened package whose string he had 
worried off photograph of 
himself and automatically fanned him- 
self with it. 

“She’s the head of a department in 
2 Boston dry-goods house.” 

“Good! And making a ripping suc 
cess of the buyer for that department, 
I have no doubt.” 





she 


she 


before a 


He sat up suddenly. 
He had just realized that he was hold- 
ing a picture of himself. “I declare!” 
he smiled. “See this fool thing! 


Some- 
body wants it autographed, I suppose. 
Do Mrs. Corey, it really 
would be a whole lot better if all you 


you know, 
women were kept busy at home all the 
time °” 

“If we were,” old woman an- 
swered with quaint bravery, “some of 
you men would be drawing rather slim 
matinée houses, wouldn’t you? You 
might be forced into a ‘natural calling’ 
yourselves! But the coffee! It will be 
She rushed 


the 


ruined, cooking so long.” 
into the kitchen. 

But the apartment was a tiny affair 
of three rooms and a bath, so young 
Westbrook, who seemed to find the old 
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woman agreeable to talk to on this, the 
first occasion upon which he had said 
more to her than to give the day’s or- 
ders, boyishly called after her: 

“Don’t worry about breakfast. I’m 
not hungry. I must tell you something 
more about the matinée girl! I got a 
letter from her yesterday in which she 
said she dreamed that she was at a ball 
and that I suddenly appeared. I wore 
her boutonniére that time. It seems I 
claimed a waltz in that dream and that 
she almost fainted. J took her out into 
the starlight and said—now don’t miss 
this, Mrs. Corey!—‘How I must have 
tired you, dear!’ As the mother of a 
modern girl, Mrs. Corey, do tell me, 
what do you think of this daring young 
sharpshooter in the balcony ?”’ 

“T don’t know what to thik, Mr. 
Westbrook,” she replied in a troubled 
way, as she came in with the coffeepot 
and the young man took his place at 
the table. “It’s a strange, chaotic age. 
Nobody seems in the least afraid to at- 
tempt anything. Men conquer the air 
and the sea, and girls conquer men. 
It’s a most peculiar stage of civiliza- 
tion! I will bring the eggs at 


g 
Mr. Westbrook. I fear you may be late 
for rehearsal.” 


once, 


And with an agility surprising in 
a little old hunchbacked woman, she 
served the breakfast and fled to the 


kitchen, leaving Mr. Westbrook won- 
dering about a number of things. 

It was Mrs. Corey’s custom to go 
home each day after the dinner things 
were washed up, but on Saturday of 
the company’s ‘Arizona’ week, Mr. 
Westbrook had asked her if she could 
not convert an ordinary dress coat into 
an 1830 model by adding to it gray vel- 
vet collar and cuffs, for, beginning on 
Monday, the company 
“Cameo Kirby.” 
have taken it 


was to play 
Of course he could 
to a tailor or he could 
have given her the extra work earlier, 
but, being a man, he didn’t. 

Having been his eager slave for a 
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month, she had no wish to fail him in 
anything he might ask of her, but tail- 
oring was a big problem to her. She 
did her best all morning and all after- 
noon, and in the evening she went 
bravely back to the task in a heroic 
effort to make a success of the coat. At 
eleven o’clock she was almost frantic 
with nerves. Suddenly she sprang up 
from her cramped position and hurled 
the coat across the living room, took 
her spectacles off her forehead—she 
never wore them on her eyes except 
when Mr. Westbrook was at honte— 
and, struggling to keep from crying, 
picked up her sewing things and got 
herself ready to leave. 

She was just pinning on her shabby, 
dowdy hat when there came a sharp 
knock on the door leading into the hall. 
Fright seized her. Her employer had 
no callers, so far as she knew, and she 
wondered if this might be a trick to 
rob the apartment. Again the knock 
came, and still again. Then followed: 

“Mrs. Corey? Oh, Mrs. Corey!” 

It was Tim’s voice. She opened the 
door. 

“Why, Timothy Thompkins!” she 
stormed. “It’s the middle of the night! 
Are you ill?” 

“Me? No, ma’am. I live right 
across the street and I saw the light. 
Knew the actor guy hadn’t had time to 
get home, so guessed you were here. 
I just ran over to tell you you don’t 
owe me anything on those tickets for 
‘Arizona’ to-night. He got us!” 

‘Oh, Tim!” she gasped joyfully. 

“Something’s happened to that 
He got right down to business and he 
put it over so solid that the young lady 
I'm going with got embarrassed in the 
love scenes and read her program jokes. 
It took some acting to go to that limit! 
That’s more’n Bronson ever did. The 
leading woman hasn’t got her mouth 
shut from surprise yet, I guess. And 
he’s no tin soldier. I think he could get 
into the national guard easy.” 


5 


cuy! 
st): 
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“Oh, you don’t know how much this 
means to me, Tim—I mean, I am so 
very glad to hear it!” 

“Sure. You’re a regular fairy god- 
mother to that guy. I knew you'd want 
to know. But the troop doctor was 
rotten. He went flipping around with 
his uniform unbuttoned and undertook 
a surgical stunt without rolling up his 
shirt 3um acting! They 
wouldn’t stand for that stuff one min- 
ute in our guard—or even in the regu- 
lar army, for that matter. But your 
boss—why, he’s got a future, now that 
he’s cut out being too good for his job! 
They brought him out five times. I’m 
strong for him now.” 

“Strong erough to fill his grocery 
order as he gives it?” 

“Yes, and slip him a banana extra! 
But I’ve got to be beating it. It’s late. 
You must be tired, too. Say, if we get 
im any crab apples on Monday that ain’t 
wormy, I'll telephone up to you. I 
might have known better than to try to 
put the last lot through on you. Good 
night.” And he was gone. 

With a happy little sigh, Mrs. Corey 
again started to pin on her hat, step- 
ping into the bedroom to be sure the 
dressing gown and slippers were out. 
Coming back, she saw the coat she had 
hurled from her in desperation. Very 
gently she picked it up and, first crush- 
ing one sleeve in her affectionate hand, 
she folded it and laid it away. 

She was just getting into her old- 
fashioned coat when a key was driven 
into the lock. Like a startled little wild 
thing, she sprang back as Mr. West- 
brook entered, vo her consternation, re- 
splendent in evening dress, broadcloth 
topcoat, stick, topper, and white gloves, 
to say nothing of a lighted cigarette in 
his fingers. And what had this effect 
to do with “Arizona”—or with Austin- 
ville, she wondered, staring at him 
guiltily. 

“Why, Mrs. Corey!” he exclaimed 
indulgently. “I’ve never found you 


the Balcony 


sleeves. 
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here after the theater before. 
has kept you?” 

“Th-the coat, sir,” she stammered, 
jerking her spectacles out of her bag, 
putting them on, and squinting at him 
nervously. “I evidently didn’t cut the 
velvet on a true bias. I couldn’t make 
it lie flat. I nearly lost my mind. But 
are you having a party, Mr. West- 
brook ?” 

“A party?” he smiled. “In Austin- 
ville? I haven’t been here eight or ten 
years yet! No, indeed. I thought the 
easiest way to get the things home was 
to wear them. You’ve been pressing 
my clothes so well I’d rather have you 
do them than a tailor. This shirt must 
go to the laundry, please.” 

And he put his top hat on the piano, 
stamped out his cigarette, and laid the 
topcoat over the back of a chair with 
the same grace and simplicity that so 
fascinated his housekeeper when he did 
little “society” things on the stage. 

“It’s good of you to trust me with 
your evening clothes. 
perfect!’ she breathed. 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” He set her 
at ease, rather amused. “They aren’t 
so grand that you need worry.” He 
dropped on the piano bench and 
sounded a chord or two. “Nice night,” 
he remarked between phrases of a 
plaintive little waltz, “but rather. chilly. 
I walked down from the 
your millionaires’ avenue. 


What 


They are so 


theater on 
Thought I’d 
pretend I was somebody, going some- 
where. But I fancy everybody is in 
Palm Beach or Paris or somewhere— 
that’s what Austinville people do by 
way of getting into local ‘society,’ so 
one hears. Anyway, every costly man- 
sion but one was in total darkness.”” He 
softly played his way into a sadder little 
song, as his housekeeper stood as if 
soldered to the spot, all eyes and lone- 


someness, too. “I got yapped at by 
one dog, saw one empty electric 


brougham, one home-returning Swede, 
and a part of the tail of one cat mak- 
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ing a tree. And now I’m going to play 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Consolation’ to my top 
hat before it bursts into tears for: 
Broadway, while you, if you please, 
get me some Scotch whisky. Maybe 
you'll have a little, too, to keep from 
getting cold when you go out?” 

“Scotch whisky?” she gasped. 

He turned and smiled. 

“Excuse me!” he pleaded. “Won't 
you join me in a cup of cocoa or plain 
milk, then ?” 

“Shall I make coffee, sir?” 

“Yes, do. That will help a little, per- 
haps.” 

Mrs. Corey laid aside her hat and 
went to the kitchen, as young West- 
brook, with real heart, quietly drew 
forth the melody and the intensity of 
“Consolation.” But right in the mid- 
dle of it, quite without warning, he 
came down with a terrific, involved, 
bilious-sounding chord that was enough 
to materialize the shade of Wagner, 
and stalked to the table. 

Mrs. Corey; 
rushed to him. 

“Why—what is the matter, Mr. 
Westbrook?” she urgently inquired. 

“Matter? Nothing. I just remem- 
bered it’s against the law in Austinville 
to play the piano after ten-thirty. Stir- 
ring town! Two people in two boxes 
at the theater to-night.” 


coffee can in_ hand, 


“Anybody in the balcony?” she 
asked, holding tight to the can for 


courage. 

Westbrook started just as a good 
leading man always starts on the stage. 
He was fussed, distinctly. But he 
smiled and joked: 

“TI believe you are a mind reader! I 
was thinking about her when that tune 
got on my nerves. You know, she 
comes pretty near making this dead 
town—interesting.” 

“Oh—oh, surely it isn’t as serious as 
that, Mr. Westbrook? You’re just 
fanciful and tired, perhaps—you’re just 
a sweet, lonesome boy!’ And at her 
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own words, she sprang 
back and clung to the 
coffee can in earnest. 
She had never been so 
daring before. 

He whirled upon her, 
which made her jump. 

“Am I anything like 
that, Mrs. Corey? I 
mean it—am I? She 
savs I’m ‘sweet,’ too. 
First she says that and 
then she says something 
so mean about my acting 
that honestly some day I 
shall get the blues so bad 
that | shall go to farm- 


ing and forsake ‘art.’ 





You ought to see some 
of that girl’s letters, by 

e! I have a whole 
bunch of them in my 
room. I'll get them and 
read you parts of them.” 
He started to do it, but 
Mrs. Corey, in fright, 
made for the kitchen. 


(i org 


“Here, come back!” he 
commanded her. “Sit 
down a minute, and let 
the coffee wait. Ill be 
right back.” 

Ilis door was closed 
upon him, and Mrs, 
Corey, in a tumult of 
warring emotions, rose 
and clutched her throat. 
She started to rush for 
the door, but forced her- 
self back. She made for 
the kitchen and the back 
stairs, but halted half- 
way. Then she closed 
her eyes and swayed, as 
if she might faint. But 
she pulled herself to- 
gether as one who, if he 


7 He looked up and saw the girl standing, white and staring, 
must be killed, at least 


where he had left his housekeeper a moment before 
is game to die honorably “Cynthia Wakeley> Here? Have | lost 
in the open. my eyesight?” 
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She threw off her spectacles, sent a 
toil-stained hand into her gray hair, 
tore it off, and threw it into a chair. 
She quickly unbuttoned her old lady’s 
dress and stepped out of it, throwing 
it over a chair in such a way as to show 
two big pads that were all that was real 
of her hunched back. Then 
her fingers through her 
bronze-colored hair, which had been 
matted under her wig. As one in a 
dream, she automatically smoothed out 
the white collar of the girlish frock that 
she wore under old “Mrs. Corey’s” 
dress, and, panic-stricken, wild-eyed, 
breathing hard, she stood at last in her 
own identity, her back to Mr. West- 
brook’s door—waiting for the worst. 

Chuckling as he came and looking 
over the different envelopes, the actor 
came back. 


she ran 


own soft 


“Here they are, Mrs. Corey!” he 
laughed happily: “I’ve just found the 
one that said——” 

He looked up and saw the girl stand- 
ing, white and staring, where he had 
left his housekeeper a moment before. 
In consternation he exclaimed: 

“Cynthia Wakeley? Here? Have I 
lost my Where is Mrs. 
Corey ?” 


eyesight ? 


Like a dazed child, the girl got the 
gray wig and handed it to him. Silently 
she picked up the old lady’s dress and 
gave that to him. Then she closed her 
eyes and waited for the storm. 

All the playfulness was gone from 
young Westbrook. He was no longer a 
boy at all. He was a grown man, re- 
pressing as best he could an indigna- 
tion that verged upon rage. He hurled 
the wig and dress away and dropped 
the letters on the floor and rammed his 
hands into his pockets. 
ger persons than Cynthia Wakeley 
might have run. She stood still. 

“What sort of strange joke is this, 
Miss Wakeley?” he coldly demanded. 

Sut the girl only quivered and kept her 
eyes closed. “I advertised for a house- 


Older and big- 


keeper in good faith. I seem to have 
hired a fake. I cannot understand your 
motives in putting me in this humiliat- 
ing position.” 

The girl gulped down her fear and 
in a stifled voice said, without looking 
at him: 

“Do you remember the advice you 
gave me the last time we met at the 
theater?” 

“I do, in a general way. I told you, 
I think, that girls like you were best 
suited for domestic activities.” 

“T took your advice, you see. I have 
been domestic, and’”—she glanced at the 
1830 coat—“it has been active. You 
remember what else you said?” 

“J—I think I said the whole com- 
pany agreed you were not particularly 
fitted for acting.” 

“You were a little more explicit on 
that point, Mr. Westbrook. You said 
definitely that 1 could not act. Your 
advertisement for a housekeeper was 
running at that time, and I was just 
piqued enough and foolhardy enough to 
offer my services as ‘Mrs. Corey,’ in 
which role, at least, I 
given satisfaction. 
ith 


seem to have 
But it isn’t fair to 
er of us to keep up this deception. 


‘ 
1 am awfully sorry, really I am! I 
will go. 


Some day you'll forgive me, 
maybe?” 

The young man stared at her with 
half-closed eyes. His mouth was tight 
shut. She caught the expression. It 
went through her, making her bend like 
a young tree in a wind. She tried to 
smile and reached for her hat. 

“T brave your contempt, Mr. West- 
brook,” she said sadly. “I’m pretend- 
ing I don’t mind it. You recall you said 
that our very finest bits of 
acting are done off the stage?” 

Blair Westbrook stood between her 
and the door, cutting off her retreat. 

“This is my scene, if you please,” 
he remarked coldly. “You'll be good 
enough to stay here until we come to 
some sort of an understanding. Your 


some of 
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private-life acting, I confess, is pretty 
good. I never doubted your identity 
as my old housekeeper, though I have 
wondered why you always turned your 
face away. I see—couldn’t wear 
make-up. But I don’t like this situa- 
tion, Miss Wakeley. It seems to me a 
miserable advantage to take of any 
man, especially a man whose one mo- 
tive was to help you. This affair is 
anything but humorous to me.” 

“J-it—hasn’t seemed—funny—to me, 
either !” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name have 
you carried the joke so far?” 

“[ planned to stay only one day,” 
the girl defended herself. “I worked 
up a comedy scene and a prompt exit 
in reply to your assertion that I couldn’t 
act. But you know about ‘the best-laid 
plans of mice and men?’ I’ve been with 
you a whole month!’ There was a 
note of joy in her tone that puzzled the 
young man. But she hastened on: “I 
stepped right into the eternal trap—a 
woman’s ‘natural calling!’ I got fas- 
cinated by your approval, and every 
time I’d try to go you would find some 
special work for me that I feared the 
next servant couldn’t do. I might have 
broken away if you hadn’t said I was 
a fine cook and that good food made a 
great difference in your work. I had 
a big, fat colored woman all ready to 
take my place, and then you told me 
that you’d kill the next negress that 
stepped into the place!” She cast a 
covert glance at the uncompromising 
young man and went on with rare 
fortitude: ‘Besides all this, you told 
me to give my energies to making a 
success of some promising young man 
who was not sufficient in himself.” 

“Good God!” 

“T was afraid you would never un- 
derstand. But I overheard the man- 
ager say he was going to give you one 
more week to get into your work. I[ 
could have stood your walking out of 
this one-horse‘town, but I—I couldn’t 
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stand their discharging you because you 
were too good for the job. I felt I had 
to save you.” 

“How very nice of you!” 

“l’m—I’m doing a fine piece of act- 
ing off the stage. Don’t miss it, will 
you? I’m pretending I don’t mind the 
cut of your sarcasm. I’ve done all I 
could for you, even if you don’t thank 
me. I’ve won the grocery boy over to 
you; I’ve got the postman to say about 
town that you are the actor of the day; 
I’ve got one fool woman to dash home 
from Florida because you were going to 
play the piano in the second act the 
next show after this coming week; and 
l’ve got all the people in our boarding 
house on the theater subscription list. 
And ‘i 

“You breathe here for good read- 
ing.” 

“And I have certainly shown you to’ 
yourself in some letters that were 
signed ‘The Eyes in the Balcony.” 

He staggered a bit at this. 

“Well, you have run your little knife 
in deep, haven’t you?” Re reproved her. 
“T should say you had made a ninety- 
nine-per-cent pure fool of me! I con- 
gratulate you on the finish of your 
work !”’ 

“Oh! Oh, don’t be hurt with me!” 
she begged, dropping limply into a chair 
and looking up at him with heavy eyes. 
“Don’t you see how tired I am? Don't 
you see I shall go to pieces? Don’t you 
realize I might forget your anger and 
kiss your hands or do 
awful?” 

“If you do anything’ like that, Ill 
throw the whole flat out of the win- 
dow! Dare-devils like you ought to be 
chained up. Now you go home and 
don’t you ever show your face in this 
neighborhood again!” 


something— 


He was desperately in earnest and 
so incensed that he neither knew nor 
cared how brutal he was. He fumbled 
in his pocket and brought out a money 
folder, from which he took a faded 
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white carnation with a tinfoil stem and 
tossed it into her lap. 

“And here!” he rushed on. “Take 
this crushed boutonniére with you!” 

“Oh, Mr. Westbrook!” gasped the 
girl in dismay. “Mr. Westbrook! 
Don’t punish me so? I know you think 
one’s most sacred work ought to be 
unthanked work, but do be merciful! I 
loved the little flower—I cared for it— 
I meant it—I ” And she buried her 

ace in her toil-stained hands and cried 
aloud. 

Young Westbrook was shocked, espe- 
cially shocked at himself. The girl was 
not play-acting now ; he had broken her 
down—he’d been a brute. He didn’t 
know what to do about it. His nervous 
hand started to lay itself on her head, 
but he drew it back to the table, where 
it dropped on a pack of playing cards. 
Staring at the bent figure of the upset 
“imp of Satan,” he shuffled the cards 
without knowing what he was doing. 
Then he sent them across the room like 
a flight of birds and leaned over the 
bronze-colored head. 

“You care, you 
mean it, you say?” 

Cynthia nodded assent through her 
sobs. He whirled off to the piano, 
where he stood in tense thought, star- 
ing at his topper. Soon he came back 
and leaned again over the bent head. 

“And you have made the meals and 
scrubbed the floor and mended my 
clothes ?” 

She nodded in still deeper sobs. 

“And you took my miserable little 
eight dollars a week, because you cared 
what became of me?” 

“Y-y-yes.” 

“How I must have tired you, dear!” 

She looked up at him much as the sun 
comes out after a rain. 

“IT dreamed once that you said that!” 

“Yes,” he gasped, stepping back, “so 
you wrote me! Now no more crying, 
like a nice girl! Come—lI’ll take you 





say? You—you 


home.” - 
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As one happy, but fatigued, she got 
to her feet and reached for “Mrs, 
Corey’s” hat. A quaint smile lighted 
her face. 

“Pretty. thing, isn’t it?” she appealed 
te Westbrook. Then, with spirit, she 
set him back with: “It isn’t customary 
for gentlemen to escort their servants 
home.” 

“They don’t do it, to be sure, unless 
they’re afraid they may lose them,” he 
retorted, holding her coat for her. 

“May I come back?” she pleaded. 
“May I get breakfast for you?” 

“No! Certainly—not!’”” And he got 
into his coat and jerked his topper from 
the piano. “But I tell you what I will 
do. To-morrow is Sunday—lI fancy it 
must be to-morrow now—and we can 
have lots of time to talk. I'll take 
you into the big city for dinner. But 
you'll have to play a new game—one 
without tears.” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh—it’s a hard part in a drama 
they call ‘Real Life.’ But you’re such 
a queer girl, maybe you'll like the 
work.” 

“And what will my name be in the 
play—Corey ?” 

“No. Your first name will be Cyn- 
thia—as usual. And by way of a 
change in last names, how—a—how 
would you like—well, Westbrook?” 

“Oh!” she murmured. 
for you!” 





“T care so 


“Yes—so you wrote me!” He smiled 
nervously as he tenderly buttoned the 
throat button of her coat and opened 
the door into the hall. “And I care 
for you—worldsful, but if you stay 
here another minute, maybe you'll cry. 
So come along, quick!” 

She stepped out into the hall quietly. 
But Westbrook rushed off to the table 
and grabbed up the white carnation and 
rammed it into his pocket. 

“T say,” he whispered as he closed 
the door, “tell me the truth: Did you 
really sit in the balcony ?” 


Lisa and the Cause of Woman 
By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “The Lady of Rocca Pirenza,”’ 


“The Ancient Bondage,” etc. 


How it happened that Hungarian Lisa became a suffragist. 


HE hour, J saw, was unpropitious. 
Lisa was weeding in the onion 
patch, a large-bulked, almost 

Wagnerian form as she knelt between 
the long rows of slim green spears 
pricking through the damply brown 
earth. The spring sun was hot after 
last night’s rain, and she wore a mam- 
moth, weather-burned straw hat, relic 
of her husband’s haying last summer. 
It protected her not only from sun, but 
also from sound and sight of me step- 
ping gingerly among the onions on my 
embarrassing errand. The cause is de- 
manding a great deal when it bids an 
amateur farmer imperil her comfort by 
canvassing among her neighbors for 
suffrage sentiment, by instructing the 
ignorant, converting the hostile, putting 
starch into the limp, and organizing the 
true believers. 

Hungarian Lisa, finally apprised of 
my approach by my shadow across the 
rows, sat back upon her feet, pushed 


her hat brim upward, wiped the drip- 
ping perspiration from her eyes with 
the back of her great, capable hand, and 
then sprang up with amazing agility, 


mold of 
Her blue eyes, 
clear as a girl’s in spite of her forty- 
odd years—honest, wide-set, generous 
eyes—beamed flatteringly upon me. 
Her friendly smile encompassed me 
with kindness. 

“(oot mornin’, Mis-siss Saxton,” she 
replied to my greeting, forming her 
syllables with great care. “Vera goot, 


considering the heroic her 


square-rigged figure. 


I t’ank. 


soot ?” 


An’ Mis-siss Saxton—she iss 


The adjective referred, not, in our 
limited English fashion, to our moral 
natures, but to the state of our health. 

“Mis-siss Sax-ton, she vant I do 
soamt’in’? Coam vash? Coam cook?” 

I told her that this time I was not 
bent upon any of my usual errands. I[ 
was not seeking fresh eggs (Lisa’s 
hens always laid, while ours went on 
frequent feministic strikes against the 
natural mission of the female of their 
species) or household help (Lisa was 
a tower of strength in kitchen and 
laundry when country life proved too 
monotonous for the regular occupants 
of those quarters, and they fled its soli- 
tude overnight) or broilers (Lisa’s late 
settings were always successful, while 
I hate to compute the proportion of un- 
fertile eggs in all of ours). 

No, it was none of my 


needs 


accustomed 
that brought me to her this 
morning. I merely wanted to ask her 
opinion on suffrage. 

“Suf-frage? Vat’s dat?’ asked Lisa, 
eyes sparkling with intellectual curi- 
osity, lips set carefully to form the new 
word. She has a childlike delight in 
the enlargement of her vocabulary. 

I addressed her briefly on the founda- 
tion principles of democracy and the 
function of the law. In talking to Lisa, 
I find that I, too, fall into a syncopated 
form of speech, eliminating much that 
proves, after all, merely decorative— 
articles, adverbs, and similar trimmings 
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‘*Goot mornin’, Mis-siss 
Saxton,’ she replied to my greet- 
ing. ‘Vera goot, I t’ank. 


“You buy land,” I said illustratively, 
indicating the acres. which Lisa’s 
brawny arms and those of her husband, 
Stephen, were gradually redeeming 
from the fruitlessness to which several 
generations of had _ finally 
reduced them. “You buy land on mort- 
gage; you owe bank money; you pay 
interest; you pay taxes. Tax—interest 
—law makes them. You give bank five 
per cent, not seven, not eight, because 
law says not seven, not eight. 
man votes to make law. That is suf- 
frage. Woman suffrage, that is if 
woman votes, too, to make law.” 

I paused for breath and looked anx- 


“cropping” 


Law— 





An’ Mis-siss Saxten—she iss goot?”’ 


iously at her to see 
how my _ exposition 
had affected her. 

“Five pair cent, 
lilly,” she announced, 
nodding her head in 
approval of the bank’s 
rate of interest. 
“Lilly. Goot. Four 
pair cent, too lilly. 
No goot. I no lend 
money more lilly dan 
five pair cent; I no 
vant borrow money 
more lilly.” Justice 
and righteousness 
looked at me out of 
the blue eyes beneath 
the back-turned straw 
brim. 





I changed my point 
of attack. The roads 
now—wouldn’t she 
like a well-graded, 
. solid highway to the 
Hp |) creamery, to replace 

(0) the present series of 
mud holes along the 
schoolhouse road ? 

She wavered at 


Asp i that. Then she shook 
her head. 


“My man, he vote 
goot road. I stay 
home, hoe, feed cheeckees, melik, cook 
soamt’in’. My man, he vote goot road 
—I tell him!” 

The voice was the voice of Lisa, but 
the sentiment was disquietingly that of 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and her cohorts. 
Could the enemy already have sowed 
the seed of that ancient weed, “wom- 
an’s place,” in the virgin soil of Lisa’s 
mind? I put the question to her, some- 
what less figuratively. But no. Lisa 


gazed at me blankly when I asked her 
if Mrs. So-and-so, of our village, had 
been out to the farm lately. 

“Dat lady vit de drivaire laik so?” 
She puffed out her brown cheeks and 
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pulled down her mouth in a ludicrously 
lifelike imitation of the disapproving 
3ritish coachman who drives Mrs. So- 
and-so over our rough Connecticut 
roads, and whose expression is his 
pride’s compromise with his necessities, 
so loudly does it proclaim that he has 
been used to better things and that he 
has a proper contempt for his present 
environing. I admitted, with laughter, 
that Mrs. So-and-so was indeed the lady 
“vit de drivaire laik so.” 

“No,” said Lisa, relaxing her lines 
again into their normal friendliness, 
“she no coam here. Vat for Mis-siss 
Saxton tink she coam?” 

| explained in words of one syllable 
about. Mrs. So-and-so and “woman’s 
vince.” 

No.” 


easily, 


said Lisa, her 
“she no coam.” 

| sighed. On the whole, it occurred 
to me, “anti” sentiment indigenous to a 
mental soil would prove more difficult 
to uproot than the careful plantings of 
any enemy. And Lisa! Lisa, who had 
the muscular strength of two 
men, and the gay heart of a child, and 
a woman’s sober sense of responsibility! 
Lisa, who was energetic and _ thrifty 
and, along her own line of vision, far- 
sighted! I hated to surrender Lisa as 

natural-born anti. But the onions 
waited. It was no fit hour for prose- 
lytizing. I bade her farewell and took 
my dejected way homeward. 

Stephen, the husband of Lisa, be it 
known, had a fault. The fault ac- 
counted for their presence on the farm 
next to our Hillacres. Stephen “drank.” 
In the mill town where they had settled 
in a colony of their own people, Stephen 
had worked in the shops and had 
worked well. But they had not pros- 
pered according to his industry, for 
Stephen’s Saturday-night drinking had 
made heavy inroads upon his week’s 
wages. Lisa, to be sure, had supple- 
mented his earnings by taking boarders 
in her tiny workman’s cottage—unat- 


dismissing 


easily 
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tached Hungarian mill hands, for whom 
she had cooked and washed and 
mended, and the profits of whose pres- 
ence she put into a vacant lot near by, 
there to raise vegetables enough to feed 
them, and to have some left over to 
sell to the town’s less strenuous house- 
wives. But not all her industry and 
thrift had saved Stephen from his Sat- 
urday-night carousal. That was why 
she had finally decided that they must 
move to the country and become 
farmers. Advisedly I say that she de- 
cided it. Lisa was the brains and the 
motor force of her household; what she 
said was, in the end, the family law. 
Perhaps that is why Lisa had felt but 
little need of the vote, and was con- 
tent to say, in effect, that woman’s place 
was the home. 

But mark how masculine weakness is 
the root of feminine discontent! In a 
world of perfect men, wise, just, and 
tender, wou!d woman ever have 
emerged to demand her “rights?” 
Probably not. Certainly Lisa, the nat- 
ural-born anti, would never have en- 
rolled beneath the yellow banner of the 
cause had it not been for Stephen’s 
fault. I have shown how contentedly 
busy she was in “woman’s place,” as 
the Hungarian peasant has defined that 
location; I have shown how tranquilly 
she assumed that she could control 
Stephen’s vote—‘*My man, he vote goot 
road—I tell him!” Lisa, joyfully se- 
cure in her indirect influence—I feared 
I should never win her to the ranks 
where she seemed to me to belong by 
nature, with her strength of mind and 
muscle, unafraid of toil and of re- 
sponsibility. But Stephen—my thanks 
to Stephen and to certain comrades of 
his! 

Now that Lisa is out upon a farm, 
many of her old-time boarders tramp 
the ten miles across the hills on dewy 
Sunday mornings to spend a day loaf- 
ing about her new domain. When the 
mills lay off hands, they come to Lisa 
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and work for their board, or, if there 
is not work enough to pay it, they make 
her a visit. Last autumn, which saw 
Lisa’s entrance into the ranks of the 
true believers, had seen a shut-down in 
the mills. Two or three of her former 
lodgers had descended upon her and 
“earned their keep” by helping with the 
harvest. They were there when elec- 
tion day came in our township. 
Among the questions to be settled 
was the one that comes before 
voters annually—should we be “wet” 
or “dry.” At the time, as it happened, 
we had gone “dry” for several succes- 
sive seasons, and Lisa had_ not been 
among us in a “wet” period, when a 
trip to the village was fraught with 
peril for the thirsty farmer. 
Automobiles, according to their cus- 
tom, flashed the country roads 
and, loaded with voters from the re- 
moter districts, flashed back to the vil- 
lage polls. Stephen’s friends elected to 
take a day off, though only he had a 
vote in our 


our 


over 


township. The entire 
masculine contingent of J.isa’s house- 
hold disappeared in a cloud of dust to 
attend to the destinies of the nation, 
while she, serene in the thought that 
she had told Stephen to vote for good 
roads, contentedly hoed, fed the chick- 
ens, cooked “soamt’in’,” and went on 
with her day. 

Automobiles and wagons filled with 
the men who had been saving the coun- 
try began to make late-afternoon re- 
turn trips to the farms in time for the 
evening chores, but brought not Stephen 
and his friends. Evening, ruddy and 
gold, came, but no Stephen. Lisa 
“meliked” ten cows and fed a raven- 
ous young army of calves, pigs, and 
chickens. Gold and rose faded to prim- 
rose, to silver, deepened to night’s dark 
blue. Stephen and his comrades did 
not return. Late motors filled with 
voters who saw fit to celebrate their 
day’s accomplishments with song—sus- 
piciously uneven in its rendition—rolled 
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darkness. 
down the horses and waited. 

It was past midnight when they re- 
turned, the revelers. The “wets” had 
won the election, and although the 


through the 


Lisa bedded 


privilege of selling alcohol was deferred 
to a certain specified day, the jubilant 
gentlemen who were shortly to be en- 
abled to do a thriving business in our 
village had not been ungrateful to their 
supporters. There had been no em- 
bargo upon their holding a private pic- 
nic in Sweet Fern grove, a judicious 
distance from the polls; and there the 
victory had been fittingly celebrated. 
Half our proud electorate went befud- 
dled to bed that night. 

Lisa, heavy-eyed, grim-lipped, came 
up to Hillacres the next morning to fill 
a vacancy caused by Lena’s sudden, 
overwhelming the Four- 
Her manner was 
forbidding until vigorous exercise upon 
the ,washboards had restored her to 
something approaching her usual sun- 
niness. But not until the sheets were 
billowing like white sails upon the lines 
did I venture to speak to her of the 
election. She broke in upon me with 
her own tale. 

“Dey coam back— 
o'clock, I donno! 
Sax-ton! 


desire for 


teenth Street movies. 


one o'clock, two 
Dey droonk, Mis-siss 
Dey aw-ful droonk! An’ 
Pete Waleska (Mis-siss Sax-ton know 
Pete Waleska? Red hair? Yes?) he 
say Steve droonk now effery day ven 
he take melik to creamery, ven he go 
buy grain—anyt’in’!” 

She looked at me appealingly as if 
beseeching me authoritatively to deny 
the horrid prophecy. I was sorry to 
disappoint her, but I thought that Pete 
probably foretold the truth. 

“What are you going to do about it, 
Lisa?” I asked. Her face flamed red 
with determination. 

“Same laik las’ night,’ she told me 
forcefully. “Dose men—Steve, Pete, 
Jule—dey droonk. Dey coam home 
one—two o'clock. Dey maik noise, dey 
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“I take wheep—yes, horse wheep. I go room vare dey are. I wheep! I wheep Steve 
mos’ hard. He vote ‘vet’, ven he know I vant him vote ‘dry’ !’’ 


wheep—yes, horse wheep. I go room 


sing song. I tired. I vork all day. 
Dey stop 


Mis-siss Sax-ton—vat I do? I take vare dey are. I wheep! 
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sing. Pete, he cry. I wheep Steve mos’ 
hard. He vote ‘vet’, ven he know I 


949) 


vant him vote ‘dry’! 

I looked at Lisa with breathless ad- 
miration—the logical woman who, dis- 
daining subterfuge, had analyzed “‘in- 
direct influence” to its core and had 
proclaimed its essential nature; that the 
only woman who will find it serviceable 
is she who can make man suffer sharply 
for his failure to yield to it! 

But she went on; Lisa has mind as 
well as muscle! 


“But, Mis-siss Sax-ton, I no vant 
wheep Steve ven he droonk. Too much 
trouble. I tired nighttime. I vant 


sleep.” Oh, wonderful intellect to per- 
ceive, unassisted, the fatal flaw in in- 
direct influence, even when allied with 
punitive powers—that it too 
much time and energy! “An’ I no vant 
Steve droonk. I no vant money t’row 


wastes 


LOVE IS MADE OF 
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avay. I guess I vote, too, 
Sax-ton. I vote, Mis-siss Sax-ton vote, 
effery lady vote, town dry again, maybe, 
Mis-siss Sax-ton t’ink?” 

I am not at all sure that I did not 
fold to my heart in warm embrace the 
great, hot, somewhat damp figure, 
topped with the good, anxious, earnest 


Mis-siss 


face—the figure of my convert. 

Mine? No, convert of the irrefutable 
logic of events. 

Lisa’s Hungarian is more fluent than 
her English. I should love to know ex- 
actly what she says to the women of the 
Hungarian colony in the mill 
when she makes them speeches. 
she advocate the 


town 
Does 
vote as a substitute 
for the whip in the hands of women 
able to wield that primitive influencer ? 
Or the vote as a weapon against the 
whip when that antique argument is 
plied by the hand of man? I wonder! 


LITTLE SWORDS 


OVE is made of little swords and great swords and long, 
And love is an iron chain, and love is a thong; 
Love will portion weary-long hours to weep and wake. 


Friendship is a slow thing; it 


And underneath its new shade, 
Friendship is a strong thing; it 


And all eyes look up at it, 






Reach your hand, and take my 


Honest eye 


Soberly and earnestly, to only 
Truth into each other’s hands, 


But friendship is a kinder thing, and it is that we take. 


Love is a light tent, a toy for 
But friendship is a stone house 
Love is a quick song, and too 
But friendship is silence and 


winds’ play, 
and will not rot away. 
soon by, 
does not 


is like a tree, 
you will talk with me. 
is a peak that stands 
of level lands. 


out 


to honest eye, we 


Some day, when the years run, as all years can, 
You will love a lady, and I shall love a man. 





die. 








hand, and clasp it now. 
will 
give 


while we two live. 


VOW, 





And you will wish me happiness, and I shall wish you bliss. 
And that will be a pleasant thing, but not so good as this. 





Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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By Lucy Stone Keller 
Author of “Why Don’t You Cheer Up?” “The Bad Lady,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY 


GORDON GRANT 


The story of Kludah—born Elizabeth—a free spirit unhampered 
by conventions, a radical, an impressionist, and a member of the 
“Castle of Freedom.” A story full of humor and delicious satire. 


S she passed down the long en- 
A tering aisle of the “Sunny South 
Cafeteria,” Kludah became 
aware that Richard Belden was directly 
behind her, and breathed a vague lit- 
tle prayer for sufficient will power to 
ignore him. At the napkin counter, she 
saw his outstretched hand, strong-fin- 
gered and brown, waiting to take the 
next napkin; it followed closely after 
hers through the silver box—knife, 
soup spoon, and small spoon. 
both hands came into her 
vision as he lifted the tray under the 
she had taken. 
watching her and smiling, but she also 
knew her treacherous color had not as 
yet betrayed her, so she turned her 
back squarely and hurried after the fat 
woman in front of her. 

The fat woman lingered at the hot 
beef. Kludah felt Richard Bel- 
den’s tray touch her back. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Farns- 
worth,” she heard him say in his cas- 
ual fashion. 

She half 
lessly. 

“Surely. 


ag $ 


f ] 
LOK, 
ry 


Phen his 


one She knew he was 


roast 


turned and bowed care- 
Oh, Mr. Belden, how @’ 
No, not any beef, thank you. Yes, 
iwo rolls and butter, please.” 

She maneuvered miraculously past 
the fat woman, who was pondering like 
a lost soul in front of a universe of 
vegetables, and made in desperation for 
the salad, nodding silently as the girl 


extended a stuffed tomato. Mr. Belden 
had also outstripped the fat lady and 
was at her side again, giving the salad 
his minute attention. “She escaped to 
dessert, choosing coconut pie, which she 
abominated, and forgetting to get cream 
for her coffee. Over in a far corner 
she saw a table for three, already oc- 
cupied by two gaunt women, but in 
her haste to reach it overlooked 
everything between it and her and 
therefore walked directly into the first 
chair that lay in her path. She made a 
violent effort to retain her equilibrium, 
thereby allowing the trayful of luncheon 
to slide neatly into the lap of the occu- 
pant of the disturbed chair, who was 
evidently a house painter by trade. He 
swore roundly. In fact, he swore con- 
tinuously and with increasing fervor 
until the coffee flowing about his person 
had cooled. 

Kludah’s misery was so sudden and 
intense as partially to dull her conscious- 
ness, but she realized dimly that Rich- 
ard Belden had silenced the terrible 
man, restored peace, and left her sit- 
ting at the coveted corner table, whence 
her two saviors had departed, gazing in 
supreme humiliation at his deserted 
luncheon. He returned shortly with 
an exact duplicate of what she had 
emptied into the house painter’s lap, 
and philosophized placidly while he 
emptied the two trays and tipped them 
against a near-by chair: 


she 
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“That workingman, Kludah, may 
have the spirit of the true brotherhood, 
but he’ll never forgive you for scald- 
ing his legs. 1! tried my best to explain 
that you’d written some remarkable 
poems about his social uplift, but he’s 
bitter—very bitter.” 

Kludah flushed; and though she 
choked slightly over the lump in her 
throat, she said most decidedly: 

“T do not care to lunch with you, Mr. 
Belden.” 

He sat down 
grinned at her. 

“I presumed as much, from your 
friendly greeting. However, I feel that 
I have earned the pleasure.” 

Kludah gathered her gloves, hand 
bag, and handkerchief and pushed back 
her chair. 


complacently and 


“You're not only rude, but insulting. 
And if you insist on annoying me 
further, I shall go over to the Tea Cup 
Inn.” 

“T also,” said Belden. “I much pre- 
fer the atmosphere over there—so lady- 
like—no painters. Shall we gor” 

After an instant’s hesitation, Kludah 
drew her chair up to the table and 
pierced the stuffed tomato with a wab- 
bly fork. Their neighbors were watch- 
ing them curiously. 

“I’m glad you’re resigned to it,” he 
told her pleasantly, “for I followed you 
in here with a purpose and I hate hav- 
ing my plans upset.” 

Kludah ate stuffed tomato. 

“Do you mind if I drop the ‘Kludah’ 
and call you ‘Beth?’ ” he asked her, and 
added a lingering, reminiscent “Beth?” 

“If you weren’t utterly ill bred and 
mannerless, you’d call me Miss Farns- 
worth and say good-by.” 

Her downcast face puzzled him some- 
what; it threatened tears; 
full of color than usual. 
lip tremble slightly. 

“Oh, but you haven’t heard yet why 
I followed you.” 

“IT know. To hurt my feelings still 


it was less 
He saw her 
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further, if you were able—which you 
aren’t. Please pass the pepper.” 

“Oh, I say, Kludah! I’m blessed if 
I can see why you took the bunch so 
seriouslyy A woman of your broad- 
mindedness ought to be able to listen 
to the other fellow’s viewpoint without 
getting sore about it. 
at all.” 

Kludah laid down her fork and 
caught the table edge with both hands, 
leaning forward earnestly. She had 
no idea how pretty she looked; if she 
thought of herself at all, it was only 
to hope that truth shone in her face. It 
did. 

“Richard Belden, you know I respect 
everybody's honest ideas! I don’t scoff 
at and ridicule even those empty- 
headed, chattering friends of yours that 
you took me out to amuse. No matter 
how much I disagreed with your ideas 
—if you had any—nothing could induce 
me to invite you to my home and en- 
courage my friends to make fun of you! 
I may not be a sport, but I’m not a—a 
nasty little—little rat!” 

Belden drew his cleanly cut, generous 
lips into a silent 
widened 


You’re no sport 


whistle; then they 
into his whimsical, mocking 
grin. His black eyes adored her shame- 
lessly. 
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about my natural tendencies—toward 
cheeses, for instance, and hunting out 


I’ve often wondered 


odd corners-——— 

“Like the Castle of Freedom,” she 
finished calmly, in answer to his mean- 
ingful emphasis. ‘And just like a rat, 
whatever you find good, you leave all 
nibbled and spoiled for every one else.” 

Belden considered this for a second 
and then leaned table 
asked gently: 


over the and 

“T suppose my ‘nibbling’ would in- 
clude what happened a 
Wednesday evening. Are 
about it?” 


week 
you 


ago 


sorry 


She met his gaze squarely with her 
round blue eyes and saw his surprise 
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that he had caused her no embarrass- 
ment. 

“Not in the least. Knowing that you 
haven’t the slightest sincerity in what 
you say or do, I realize that you can’t 
understand that I believe with all my 
heart and soul in freedom of honest ex- 
I wanted to kiss you. I’m 
glad that I did. Now, of course, there’s 
nothing abominable under the sun that 
I shouldn’t prefer kissing to you. Then, 
I believed in you. Now, I know you’re 
a sham and a hypocrite.” 

He regarded her steadfastly while 
she buttered her last roll. A little curl 
of red hair played across one of her 
cheeks, a cheek as delicatély pink as a 
primrose. 

“T’ve had the wrong hunch over what 
you were angry about,” he said finally, 
with entire seriousness. 

“I’m not angry. I’m thoroughly con- 
vinced and disgusted.” 

“Well, the truth of the matter is that 
no one was making fun of you, any 
more than they were of Dora Danforth 
and of ine. 1 knew you were a little 
miffed because they ripped into the 
Castle of Freedom, but I thought the 
real cause for my disgrace was jeal- 


pression. 


OusY. 

‘Jealousy ?” she flared. “Of whom?” 

He had the grace to blush before her 
scornful amazement. 

“Of my miserable self and—and 
others. Really though, Kludah, I’m not 
so bad—as vermin go. I give the Cas- 
tle of Freedom more real cash for their 
disreputable brothers than any of the 
other members, even if I don’t write 
poems to the poor devils or give ’em 
concerts, or get a ten-dollar name to 
take the place of ‘Dick.’ ” 

“But if you don’t believe in any of 
their principles or in what they are 
working for, why do you belong?” she 
asked solemnly. 

Again he flushed slightly. 

“Hasn’t your friend Brukla—Daisy- 
that-was—enlightened you?” 
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“I shouldn’t have asked you if she 
had.” 

“T don’t see how she ever passed 
up such a dainty,” mused Belden. “I 
joined the Castle of Freedom, my dear 
Kludah, long before I knew you, be- 
cause it gave me the opportunity of 
seeing Dora Danforth twice a week.” 

“But why couldn’t you see her at 
other places?” 

“Unable to evade Danforth,” he an- 
swered with a shrug. 

“I’ve been told he was very narrow- 
minded,” admitted Kludah with the ut- 
most gravity, “and old-fashioned. Of 
course I know that you and Mrs. Dan- 
forth are congenial and need each 
other; but that is certainly no reason 
for ridiculing an organization that 
trusts you and, in this case, enables you 
to enjoy a companionship otherwise de- 
nied you.” 

“Ye gods!” he marveled. ‘You're 
the living wonder! You honestly think 
it’s the right thing for me to—to play 
around with Dora, don’t you?” 

“I think it’s right for you to see her, 
if you regard her sincerely—which I 
doubt, now that I know you.” She 
stared at him earnestly. “I think it’s 
certainly right for you to know her 
well enough to decide whether things 
should go farther than friendship. 
Then, I think you should tell her hus- 
band. I think any man or woman is a 
sneaking coward who holds his wife or 
husband or any one back from living 
the truth.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Belden weakly. 
“To think you’ve got convictions to 
stagger an Ingersoll and you look like 
a rosebud !” 

Color flooded Kludah’s face, not of 
embarrassment, but of actual pain. 
Again her principles had been laughed 
at. Belden did not know that, could 
Kludah have fashioned her appearance 
as well as her life, by inclination, her 
petite figure would have been majestic ; 
an abundance of black hair would have 
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banded a nobly set head; and her round, 
innocent eyes would have been flashing 
black ones. He saw, however, that he 
had hurt her far mate keenly than he 
had intended, and uttered a quick ex- 
clamation ; but she had slipped from her 
chair and was halfway to the cashier’s 
desk before he could gather up the 
checks and follow her. He heard the 
smothered laughter of the people at 
the next table, and could have shaken 
Kludah for making him ridiculous. 

Outside, he took her arm, regardless 
of protest, and said savagely: 

“You come along with me, or I swear 
I'll pick you up and carry you! My 
car’s over at this next corner. I’m go- 
ing to tell you why I followed you into 
that food joint, if I get arrested for 
it! The idea of you’re thinking I don’t 
respect your principles! Why, I went 
in there to ask you to marry me, if I 
had to tie you down while I did it! I 
never j 

The Fates at that instant deposited 
Dora Danforth on the pavement just 
in front of them. Dora Danforth was 
an extremely pretty woman, and she 
greeted them gayly, though with some 
curiosity in her manner. 

“Hello, you two! What’s up? You 
look like a ‘cave man, Dick. Where's 
he dragging you to, Kludah?” 

“Well, he certainly is annoying me to 
death,” said Kludah, with convincing 
firmness. “I should think you'd abso- 
lutely loathe him. I’ve got a date to 
go to the suffragette meeting at the 
Open Forum, and I hope to Heaven 
you can take him off my hands! Here’s 
Bruce, now.” 





Around the corner, a tall man whose 
gray clothes sat carelessly upon him 
and whose artist’s necktie waved in the 
wind swung into the group. He was 
Bruce Bainard, christened “Charley.” 
But he had sent his ten dollars to Ma- 
dame Bhuleme Zandrieux in Paris, with 
his picture and a detailed report of that 
part of his nature struggling most in- 
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effectually to express itself; and she, 
by projecting her idea of him into the 
marvelous, ethereal “Green” where ex- 
isted his ‘ ideal,” had, 
by the spiritual and mental focusing 
thereof, discovered his true name of 
“Bruce,” so perfectly suited to 
character of his ego vibrations.” 

“T’ve never been so glad to see any 
one in my whole life—you darling!” 
Kludah greeted him, reaching up for 
his arm and pulling him a little way 
off. 

“Whatever is 
Mrs. Danforth. 


stroke, Dick?” 


‘subconscious 


“the 


the matter?” 
“Have 


insisted 
you had a 

Since Dick remained mute, with a 
mixture of the devout and the ridicu- 
lous on his face, Kludah replied to her 
question, looking at her with the kind- 
est of disapproving eyes: 

“Perhaps Mr. Belden can explain his 
actions to you later. 
lightened me. 


He has not en- 
Why, if here isn’t your 
husband—looking for you, I believe. 
Good-by. Hope you and Dick have a 
nice ride.” 

She piloted her puzzled escort around 
the corner and drew him into the en- 
trance of a secondhand bookshop, 
where she indulged mildly in hysterics. 

“T should have exploded in another 
instant, Bruce—screamed—yelled!” she 
told him gaspingly. 
or put me on a car 


“Do take me home 
or something!” 

“Oh, but, Kludah!” expostulated the 
loosely knit blond giant. ‘“V’m going 
to.read my last vers libre on the scrub- 
woman just before the lecture begins. 
it’s really immense. I wanted you to 
hear it.” 

“Oh, and I want to hear it, Bruce. 
But I can’t—I just can’t!” 

He took hold of her arm above the 
elbow and gave it a comradely squeeze. 

“Belden been sicking his conserva- 
tive friends onto you again?” 

He translated her negative nod as an 
evasive affirmative. 
“You take things too seriously, old 
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She made a violent effort to retain her equilibrium, thereby 
allowing the trayful of luncheon to slide neatly / 
into the lap of the occupant of 
the disturbed chair. 


y 


girl,” he told her, pushing his hands down at her in the brotherly fashion 
deep into his coat pockets and smiling she loved him for. “Belden does us a 
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lot of good. What do we care whether 
or not he thinks we’re a lot of nuts, if 
his money pays Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
rent and pays for lecture and concert 
halls. One of the first steps in demo- 
cratic growth is to accept what the 
other fellow can give without question- 
ing his viewpoint. Get me?” 

Though she nodded somberly, he saw 
his argument was making little head- 
way and began piloting her toward a 
car. Her cheeks looked like two round 
little coals fanned into flame and her 
eyes shone. 

“You little jim-dandy!” he 
softly, pressing her arm to him. 

She smiled up at him gratefully. 

“Come up and read me your poem 
this evening,” she rewarded him. 

As he helped her on the street car, 
Belden and Mrs. Danforth whisked by 
in his smart runabout, laughing gayly. 
It occurred to Kludah to wonder what 
Mr. Danforth was thinking, and the 
thought made her miserably ashamed 
of herself. She bit her lips all the way 
home to keep from crying, for Kludah 
had not been born a free spirit unham- 
pered by conventions, a radical, a ram- 
pant suffragette, an impressionist, a 
subscriber to that vivid periodical “The 
Crowds,” and a member of the Castle 
of Freedom. And, after all, birth has 
its influence. By birth, she was the 
daughter of a conservative college pro- 
fessor, a stanch follower of the old 
school, a subscriber to ‘Intellect and 
Insight,” and a member of the Con- 
gregational Church. Also, she had been 
christened “Elizabeth.” 

Less than a year before, however, 
she had followed the call of her incli- 
nations to the extent of resigning the 
dignified presidency of the “B. B. B. 
B.” Club—“Boccaccio, Balzac, Byron, 
and Browning”’—had filled two trunks 
with her simplest clothing, kissed her 
bewildered and suffering family good- 
by, and had departed for San Diego, 
California, by what choice of the Fates 


said 
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she knew not, though afterward she 
realized: that she must have seen it in 
the Green. 

From the first, it had proven a most 
auspicious choosing, for on the train 
she had met Miss Brukla O’Connor, 
who was a member of the Castle of 
Freedom and a combination of all the 
things that Kludah had come West to 
develop. 

Thinking over her year in San Diego, 
Kludah had to admit, even though she 
was horribly out of harmony with her 
ego vibrations at that instant, that it 
had been one of marvelous growth. She 
now supported herself by her own ef- 
forts, which every woman of twenty- 
four should do. She wrote vers libre 
poetry and earnest short stories, but 
found scenarios more lucrative. Also, 
she was proud to add to her income by 
baking ten loaves of New England nut 
bread for her neighbors in the Bay 
View Apartments every week. 

Twice, her father had sent her 
money, inclosed in letters which inti- 
mated that the entire family were still 
on their knees praying that they might 
be spared from public and total dis- 
grace. She returned the money accom- 
panied by a few quiet words of “truth,” 
which made her conservative parent 
conduct himself more nearly in the 
manner of an overwrought moving-pic- 
ture conductor than Kludah would have 
thought possible. 

Until three days before, Kludah had 
rejoiced in her new friends. Most of 
all, she had rejoiced in the friendship 
of Richard Belden, the rich young 
banker who was brave enough to cast 
off the mantle of convention and de- 
clare himself openly a member of the 
Castle of Freedom, which was a group 
of earnest endeavorers striving for 
Equality, Democracy, Uplift, Truth, 
Free Speech, and Liberty to its nth 
power. She had begun to think that 
their friendship might merge into a 
splendid, farseeing companionship, 
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when he had suddenly bared his little- 
ness of soul by inviting her to meet a 
number of his rich friends, who had 
entertained themselves wildly and up- 
roariously at the expense of the Cas- 
tle of Freedom. It was the most bitter 
experience of Kludah’s life. And now 
he had asked her to marry him! And 
had immediately gone riding with Dora 
Danforth! 

What was the matter with her? Why 
shouldn’t he go riding with Mrs. Dan- 
forth? Her head felt like a merry-go- 
round going at full tilt. 

She found 
apartment, writing a speech on ‘“Actu- 
ality” for the next meeting of the Cas- 
tle of Freedom. 

Any unacclimated to the true 
California stretch of imagination would 
in all probability have considered Klu- 
dah’s quarters as one modest room, 
somewhat larger than a fraternity pin, 
when in reality they consisted of a five- 
room suite whose magical furniture dis- 
appeared into cracks and crevices with 
an agility Aladdin might have envied 

The living room of the five was the 
only one at all times wholly visible 
and stationary, though the bathroom 
was a close second, since it appeared in 
its entirety when the bedroom was un- 
loosed from the back of the closet door 
and made to occupy the space filled, in 
the daytime, by the table and writing 
Upon the advent of the bed, 
therefore, it was imperative that the 
table shrink into an ironing board and 
retire into that end of the closet not 
taken up with the bathroom; and that 
the writing desk fold itself like the 
Arabs and silently steal into a niche 
above the bookshelves, where it hid its 
identity behind a looking-glass. 

The dining room—easily seen, but 
unsuspected until the ironing board re- 
appeared and took on its Doctor Jekyll 
proportions—appropriated that part of 
the living room lying between the two 
windows in the alcove, and could be 


Brukla O’Connor in her 


one 


desk. 
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entirely isolated by drawing a sad cre- 
tonne curtain, thus leaving the rest of 
the suite in semidarkness. To the left 
of the dining room, on the wall farthest 
from the bathroom-bedroom-closet 
door, another built-in feature gave 
every evidence of a commodious linen 
chest, but proved a strategically, if not 
delightfully, appointed kitchenette; 
though one was obliged to stand in the 
living room while kitchenetting. 

Miss O’Connor had a similar suite, 
but hers was not sunny in the after- 
noon, and she found sunshine condu- 
cive to “Actuality.” She was sitting 
in the window seat when Kludah en- 
tered, puzzling over a pad and pencil 
and smoking a cigarette. She was some 
eight years older than Kludah, very 
trim and mannish looking, called by 
both her enemies and “the 
Trish Iconoclast.’’ 

“Hello! Thought you were going to 
the suffrage lecture. What’s matter? 
Headache ?” 

“Maybe it does,’ said Kludah, feel- 
ing of her head hopefully. “No, I don’t 
think it does, but I’m so muddled I 
don’t know just what is the matter.” 
She opened the bathroom-bedroom- 
closet door and hung away her hat and 
sweater, sitting down beside her friend, 
who patted her knee cheerfully. 

“Broke? Cheer up! I chased the 
mother of one of my pupils into a cor- 
ner this morning and took ten dollars 


admirers 


away from her. How much do you 
need ?” 
“Nothing. I just got a check for 


twelve dollars for my ‘Dig-damn you’ 
poem.” 

“Bully! I knew you'd sell that. 
Well, what’s up?” She awaited the 
news with businesslike interest. 

“T saw Dick,” said Kludah in a sick 
voice. She had confided to Brukla her 
dreams and disappointments concern- 
ing Mr, Belden. 

“Oh-ho! Well, if you aren’t a ninny 


to let his chatter upset you like this! 
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He jollies everybody, Kludah. I never 
heard him say a serious word in my 
life.” 

“Nor I,” Kludah agreed. 
me to marry him.” 

Even srukla’s iron — sensibilities 
trifle at the shock. She 
stared at Kludah with her mouth open. 

“Blessed brothers! 


“He asked 


strained a 


You lucky mor- 


tal!” 

“Lucky mortal?’ repeated Kludah 
dully. “You don’t think I’m going to, 
do you?” 


“Well, I hope you are! /’d marry a 
scarecrow in a melon patch, and be a 
true and devoted wife, if it had a mil- 
lion dollars in its pocket. Why, think 
—or try to—of the good you could do 
the cause—if you were rich!” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. But he 
doesn’t consider there is any cause; he 
doesn’t want equality; he doesn’t care 
how corrupt the government is! He 
thinks women are stupid animals made 
to have children—boy children. He 
doesn’t— 

“Hold Hold on!” interrupted 
Brukla calmly, as Kludah sprang to her 


on! 


feet and flared down at her, looking as 
about to burst into a blaze. 
“He’d let you spend his money just the 
same, and your ideas would soon influ- 
ence him. I repeat, ‘You lucky mor- 
tal!’ I had no more idea he was in love 
with you than a rabbit!” 

“T wish you’d go home,” said Kludah. 

“With pleasure.” 

Brukla laughed, got up 
stretched, and yawned. Then she put 
her arm about Kludah’s shoulders and 
hugged her boyishly. 

“T hate to rush away like this,” she 
said mockingly as she opened the door, 
‘but I suppose Dick is burning the road 
to get here and put a ring on your fin- 
ger—and witnesses aren’t needed.” 

“Dick is out riding with Mrs. Dan- 
forth,” said Kludah with a certain satis- 
faction, and closed the door politely in 
Brukla’s surprised face. 


if she were 


slowly, 
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That night at eight o’clock, Richard 
Belden appeared, having telephoned 
that he was coming whether she wanted 
him to or not, and having been told, to 
his surprise, that she was anxious to see 
him. She wore a simple blouse and a 
white corduroy skirt and low-heeled 
white sport shoes. A dozen glorious 
red roses made a very conspicuous spot 
in the small room. Belden noted them 
silently. 

“Don’t worry,” he said reassuringly, 
as she admitted him with wary cordial- 
ity and hastened to the cther side of 
the diminutive table. ‘I expect to kiss 
you when I leave—but for the present, 
you're safe. Do you still think I’m 
shallow and unprincipled and vile?” 

He settled himself as comfortably as 
was possible in a rocker quite a number 
of sizes too small for him, and gazed 
at the roses. It was very strange he 
hadn’t thought of sending her any 
flowers. Kludah sat in the window 
seat, swinging her feet up on the sea 
straight in front of her, and regarded 
him reflectively. 

“Y-es, in many ways. But [ also see 
how you can be a great good. I have 
thought about it all afternoon, and I see 
where my viewpoint has been too nar- 
row.” 

In spite of his scofting manner, which 
was so closely a part of him, she saw 
that he was watching her very ear- 
nestly. 

“Why did you ask me to marry 
you?” she said simply. 

“T assure you, for no other reason 
than that I love you. Can’t you be 
honest enough to admit that you love 
me?” 

“We look at love so differently,” she 
evaded. “I knew, of course, that I felt 
more closely drawn to you than to my 
other friends, because of the difference 
—the—the joy I felt when you kissed 
me.” 


“Beth’’—Belden’s voice was suddenly 
hollow from its lack of levity—‘‘you 





















don’t—that is, other men don’t kiss you, 
do they?” 

“Why, yes—three or four. How 
should I ever know the difference, if 
they hadn’t? I just now kissed Bruce, 
for giving me those lovely roses—the 
dear!” 

“Damn the dear!” said Belden right 
heartily, coming over and looking down 
at her incredu- 
lously. “Do you— 
do you mean it?” 

“Why, of course. 
Don’t you kiss 
Dora Danforth?” 

“T have kissed 
her, yes. That isn’t 
the question. She 
isn’t—she isn’t 

“No, she isn’t,” 
agreed Kludah sig- 
nificantly. “I am. 
You probably 
kissed her this 
very afternoon.” 

She waited. Bel- 
den reddened, and 
she nodded smil- 
ingly up at him. 

“Well, you 
needn’t look so 
guilty about it. 
l’m sure J don't 
mind. If I were 
married to you and 
you wanted to kiss 
a dozen women, I 
wouldn’t object.” 

Naturally, he did not take this seri- 
ously. 

“Beth, listen,” he remonstrated awk- 
wardly. “Dora and I lave been friends 
for years. I like her. She’s so deuced 
witty and good-natured. , I’ve kissed 
her almost ever since I can remember. 
It’s a habit. But I swear to you that 
if you promise to marry me, there isn’t 
a woman on earth I’d go across the 
street to see.” 
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‘“Why, I won’t change, dear,’’ he said earnest- 
ly, very like a big youngster. ‘‘Don’t 
you think | love you—Beth?” 
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She motioned him back to his chair 
and thought an instant, her eyebrows 
puckered, before she spoke. 

“T guess there’s no hope for us,” she 
said a little wistfully. “You have two 
sets of standards—one for you and one 
for your wife. Unfortunately | prefer 
yours. I have one set of standards for 
all decent men and women, Unfortu- 
nately, you’d never 
be able to under- 
stand them to save 
your soul. You 
know, of course, 
that I think mar- 
riage should never 
be tolerated with- 
out perfect under- 
standing and free- 
dom, absolutely 
for both.” 

“Why ever 
marry, then?’ he 
asked sullenly. 

*Beeause of 
children,” said 
Kludah instantly. 
“The present laws 
demand it.” 

Belden — flushed 
and turned away 
from her, walking 
back and_ forth 
across the small 
room, his hands in 
his pockets. 

“Light me a 
cigarette,’ said 
Kludah _ pensively 
in the silence, “won’t you, please?” 

“T’ll be damned if I will!” said Bel- 
den, and walked on. 

While she was getting one for her- 
self from the table drawer, he de- 
manded : 

“Did you ever smoke before you 
came out here?” 

“Mercy no! Dad teaches morals 
right along with his chemistry—the 
morals he believes, poor, dear old soul. 
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He’s probably praying for me right this 
minute.” 

“He and I,” said Belden fervently. 

“Well, Dick, what are we going to do 
about it?” she asked in a puzzled, half- 
serious manner that was altogether 
charming. “I feel I’m letting a remark- 
able opportunity slip if I don’t marry 
you before you change your mind.” 

She stood quietly while he came over 
to her, took her cigarette away, and put 
it in the ash tray. Then he fastened 
both her arms close to her sides and 
gazed down into her eyes. He was tre- 
mendously good looking and his face 
grew very tender. 

“Why, I-won’t change, dear,” he said 
earnestly, very like a big youngster. 
“Don’t you think I love you—Beth ?” 

She nodded and tears filled her eyes. 
So he kissed her forehead—the most 
solemn kiss of his life. And then he 
kissed her again, on the lips—perhaps 
a little less solemnly. 

“I'd give ten years of my life if I’d 
never kissed any one before,” he told 
her humbly. 

To Dick, it was a great moment, but 
it was rudely shattered. Kludah, watch- 
ing him as if he weye an interesting ex- 
periment, pulled herself away from him 
and laughed. 

“You’re a rank sentimentalist,” she 
said abruptly, though with an evident 
effort. “You love me because the out- 
side of me happens to appeal to your 
fancy, and you think that somewhere 
inside of me you'll find your little old- 
fashioned ideas. But /’m a realist to 
the bone. If I could look on the out- 
side the way I feel inside of me, you’d 
no more think of marrying me than you 
would your cook.” 

He stood watching her with a scowl, 
angered at his scorned kisses, perplexed 
at the way she whipped him about 
from one emotion to another. She 
waited for him to speak, but, since he 
did not, she went on patiently: 

“As for putting me on a pedestal— 
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it’s ridiculous. I don’t care if you’ve 
kissed a thousand women; without 
doubt you'll kiss a thousand more. A 
good many men have kissed me and 
put their arms around me and told me 
I was ‘wonderful—won-der-ful!’” She 
sighed the words reminiscently. “They 
were only experiences—moods. Every 
life needs them, or else how would we 
know which man or woman was the 
most pleasing to us? What we have to 
settle is whether or not we can respect 
the other’s opinions and live a full life 
together, regardless of them.” 

“We can’t,” said Belden decisively, 
throwing back his shoulders and twist- 
ing his lips as if to force their usual 
whimsical smile back into its place. “TI 
think I get your real meaning this time. 
I’d have about the same position, mar- 
ried to you, as a frog in a laboratory, 
and I haven’t any yearning to sacrifice 
myself for the enlightenment of the 
mob. I certainly don’t intend to have 
a wife who smokes, and kisses all the 
men she knows, and makes speeches to 
the riffraff, and parades with a lot. of 
half-cocked fanatics, and—and a few 
other quiet little habits you have. Dad’s 
at home now, going from one fit into 
another because I told him I was hoping 
to marry you. I can at least relieve 
his mind.” 

“You mean, I suppose, that unless 
I'm willing to give up all the things 
that I believe are right and fine and 
worth struggling for, and am willing to 
sit in your father’s fine house and em- 
broider underwear while I rock a cradle 
with my foot and contemplate the joys 
of your coming home eventually from 
a spree at the club—that you are not 
asking me to marry you?” 

“Ex-actly,” drawled Belden, “if that’s 
the best picture you can draw of a good 
home and children and a dignified gen- 
tlewoman’s life—except that I hadn’t 
anticipated making my married life a 
continued carousal. Now listen. I love 
you, but I’m not going to whine about 
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it any longer. You don’t intend to 
marry me, and I was fool enough to 
think you’d jump at the chance. You'd 
like to experiment with me, but I prefer 
cremation to alcohol.” 

He laughed loudly and came closer 
to her, but she stepped slowly from 
him until she backed into the door, His 
throat choked a little, but he did not 
clear it, so his words thickened as they 
hurried from his lips. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I'll give 
you another ‘experience’ to register !” 

He reached out roughly and picked 
her off her feet, cradling her in both 
arms as one does a baby, and kissed her 
throat and face until she opened her 
tightly closed eyes and said quietly : 

“I’d stop now, if I were you.” 

With a short exclamation, he stood 
her on her feet and picked up his hat 
from a chair. 

“What ‘mood’ do you call that?” he 
asked, opening the door. 

Kludah regarded him serenely, both 
hands raised behind her head to push 
in the loosened hairpins. Her cheeks 
had lost their color, but she answered 
him steadily in her ordinary voice: 

“A combination of idiocy and cow- 
ardice. Do not let me detain you from 
relieving your father’s mind.” 

And she closed the door even more 
politely than she,had opened it for 
him. 

That night she sat up until two 
o’clock and wrote the strongest poem 
of her life; the last fragment was espe- 
cially fraught with the passion of gladly 
given sacrifice. It ran—or frolicked— 
as follows: 


\nd 
lor Liberty to give my molecule of 
I offer—You! 

Even you 

Beloved! 

On the altar of my heart. 

Ah—lI shail never feel your arms again! 
Yet 


1 am glad! 


so— 


help 
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3ut on the last triumphant word 
there fell a tear. 

And for the next three days she was 
ill in bed with a severe cold and a 
nervous headache. Miss O’Connor, 
sworn to secrecy and openly unsympa- 
thetic, nursed her spasmodically, when 
she could find a minute’s leisure from 
her music scholars and her democratic 
duties, which included the entertain- 
ment of Mademoiselle Bouvet of Paris 
—the personal representative of Ma- 
dame Bhuleme Zandrieux, the exponent 
of “Color Realization.” 

On the second morning of Kludah’s 
illness, Miss O’Connor announced that 
she intended bringing Mademoiselle 
Bouvet for a short call, since she knew 
Kludah would be simply crazy about 
her wonderful personality. So Kludah 
had her telephone Mrs. Ryan to come 
and put the apartment in order and 
make some tea cakes. 

Mrs. Ryan was old and rugged and 
stoop-shouldered. She looked very 
much like a frosted weed in autumn, ex- 
cept that her blue twinkled as 
brightly as a girl’s in her withered face. 
Though she concerned herself not at 
all with matters of democratic uplift, 
she had been born with a natural sense 
of equality that gave her unshakable 
poise and assurance, for in her youth 
she had learned that the secret of au- 
tocracy is merely success, and therefore 
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she attained perfection as a washwoman 
and chose her customers with taste and 
distinction. She had done Miss O’Con- 
nor’s washing but twice—and dismissed 
her. But Kludah had won her heart 
with her winsomeness, and was the only 
customer outside “the old families” for 
whom she entertained any regard. 
Years before, she had been house- 
keeper Richard Belden’s mother 
and she had kept a protecting eye on 
him and his father ever since Mrs. *Bel- 
den’s death. It was the boast of her 
life that she had washed Richard’s 
clothes ever since he was born and fre- 


for 
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quently gone riding with him in his 
automobile. Kludah had often won- 
dered if Mrs. Ryan’s good graces were 
not extended to her because they had 
first met when Kludah had been with 
Richard Belden in his car and he had 
taken the old lady and her bundles 
home. She was ashamed of herself for 
hoping that Mrs. Ryan would mention 
him this morning. “i 

“In bed, are you?” sympathized Mrs. 
Ryan. “Sure, an’ I'll have you all 
slicked up here in a jiffy! Ill put on 
the kettle an’ get you a smack. I’m 
needin’ a cup myself, it’s that upset | 
am about poor, dear Mr. Richard— 
bless the heart of him!” 

“Why, has he been hurt?” Kludah 
asked, feeling a queer faintness around 
her heart that surprised her. 

“He’s near dead,’ answered Mrs. 
Ryan, in a voice so truly disconsolate 
that it brought Kludah up to one elbow 
with a shrill and startled “IVhat?” 

Mrs. Ryan turned about and looked 
down at her shrewdly. 

“He’s in love—fearful: An’ the fool 
girl won’t marry him. What in God's 
name is the matter with her ’s 
than I can tell you.” 

Kludah, unable to take her eyes from 
the bright blue ones above her, felt that 
every color in the spectrum must be 
hurrying over her cheeks. Mrs. Ryan 
mercifully departed in the direction of 
the closet, remarking briefly: 

“T telt him ’twas a pity he couldn't 
have chose you, ’stead of this barn-loft 
creature.” 

“Oh,” gasped Kludah, falling back 
in her pillows, “oh, but, Mrs. Ryan, /’m 
not in love with him! What—who— 
when—who—who is she ?” 

“There, there, child! It can’t be 
helped. I guess he was ashamed to tell 
me who she is—an’ I never urged him. 
3ut she’s one o’ these women that goes 
up fo old Mr. Halloway’s barn loft an’ 
reads po’try an’ sits on the floor an’ 
smokes an’ talks indecent an’ -I don’t 
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know what all. An’ pretends they’re 
helpin’ the workin’ people, an’ " 

“Do you mean the Castile of Free- 
dom?” whispered Kludah. 

“Huh!” snorted Mrs. Ryan, bustling 
over to the singing kettle. “ ‘Castle of 
Cows’ they’d ought to call it! Over a 
stable!” 

It was true that the Castle of Free- 
dom was located in an ancient stable 
loft, approached by a narrow, but clean 
alleyway, and that it was furnished 
with camp stools, a couple of coal-oil 
stoves, cartoons cut from “The 
Crowds,” and a United States flag. But 
such primitive environs only bespoke 
the earnest spirit of the workers. Never 
before had Kludah been other than the 
proudest of her membership in the Cas- 
tle of Freedom. She was not less proud 
now, but she knew that Mrs. Ryan was 
embittered against social uplift, because 
of her deceased husband’s close identifi- 
cation with the ‘TI. W. W.’s,” which 
had resulted, in his particular case, most 
disastrously. So she said only: 

“T have an idea Mr. Belden isn’t very 
seriously in love—just a minute’s fancy, 
probably.” 

Mrs. Ryan confronted her with an 
open box of tea in her hand, with 
which she gestured vigorously; thus 
considerably lessening the quantity of 
tea. 

“Don’t tell me! He ain’t ever pro- 
posed to anybody before an’ you better 
believe he knew what he wanted before 
he did, more’s the pity! He was aimin’ 
to surprise me an’ bring her to see me 
yes’'tiday. Oh, saints above, saints 
above!” She turned to the teapot sadly. 
“IT says to him: ‘Poor b’y! Now if 
you'd only fell in love with Miss Farns- 
worth—a sweet little home body as ever 
lived—’stead of that barn-loft lunatic, 
you’d never be in this pickle at all, at 
an” 

“Why, Mrs. Ryan,” Kludah_pro- 
tested, ignoring the personal issue, ‘the 
members of the Castle of Freedom 
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aren’t lunatics—they’re brave people, 
sacrificing their own interests for the 
rights of others. I—I—I know some 
of them. Maybe this girl was too— 
too sincere to give up her beliefs for a 
life of wealth and idleness——’” 

Mrs. Ryan advanced toward the bed, 
bread knife in one hand and loaf in 
the other, like an army in action. 

“Don’t be after springin’ any of that 
dope on me! Didn’t them holy talkers 
work on my poor Tim till he got hit in 
the head with a brick! An’ him as good 
a husband as it’s nat’ral for a man to 
be, until they got him to thinkin’ he 
could be president if he raised a big- 
enough row. Shut up, child, while I’m 
tellin’ you. ‘’Tain’t likely a sweet lit- 
tle soul like yourself should know any- 
thin’ about the likes o’ them. Why, all 
they have that Castle o’ Freedom for 
is to get to ‘show off’ where somebody’ll 
listen to ’em. I says to Mr. Richard, 
I says, ‘An’ what in the name o’ God 
do you go there for? An’ he says, 
‘Why, Mother Ryan, because I have 
such a bully good time.’ An’ the poor 
dear is payin’ well for it, too, bless his 
dear soul!” 

Kludah was sitting up straight in bed, 
waving her hands futilely before the 
onslaught. But at this point she de- 
termined to be heard. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” she said, as 
loudly as her cold would permit. ‘He 
ought to pay for it if he went there 
just to make fun of people!” 

Mrs. Ryan tossed the argument aside 
with a shrug of her bent shoulders. 

“He does a whole lot more good for 
the workin’ people than all the whole 
pa’cel of ’em put together. He helps 
‘em quiet, on the side, without yellin’ 
his goodness from the housetops an’ 
gettin’ ’em hit in the head an’ put in 
jail. God only knows what I'll do 
when he’s ’way off in Honoluly!”’ 

Kludah, bewildered to the point of 
tears as she stared at the disconsolate 
old face, muttered weakly: 
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there?” 

“Manage his father’s pineapple plan- 
tation—an’ him knowin’ no more about 
farmin’ than I do about French. The 
reason I’m tellin’ you all this was so 
you could think up some way to get him 
lo stay at home. He, that thinks he’s 
goin’ to-morro’ already.” 

“Why, I should think,” said Kludah, 
very seriously, “that you’d be afraid the 
girl might change her mind and marry 
him—if he stayed.” 

‘An’ the devil be good to her!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Ryan fervently. ‘An’ I 
never thought o’ that! Sure, an’ he’d 
better be goin’ the fastest he can—like 
his father said.” Her old face settled 
into dismal wrinkles and the bright eyes 
dimmed. She sat down on the foot of 
Kludah’s bed. “Oh, an’ it’d break me 
heart for him to marry a wife that don’t 
know how fine it is for to be a good 
wife an’ a mother! Oh, an’ he’s near 
killed, that he is, the lamb child!’ 

She wept silently, the round silver 
drops following devious wrinkled paths 
till they dropped off her chin. Kludah’s 
lips trembled. 

“Does he feel so very badly?” 
whispered. 

“He’s near killed,” repeated Mrs. 
Ryan. “He ran into me after he’d left 
the hussy, and he told me about it— 
not havin’ no woman else but me an’ 
knowin’ I loved him. Oh, the dear 
lamb that he is, always laughin’ over 
everythin’! But he couldn’t laugh over 
this !” 

Bending over, she wiped her eyes on 
an end of the sheet and patted Kludah’s 
hand. Though Kludah’s cheeks were 
wet, too, her principles lifted them- 
selves high and dry above sentiment. 

“He would come to you in his trou- 
ble,” she said, crisply philosophic, “but 
do you suppose he would take you 
among his friends and caress you and 
treat you as he would his mother—as he 
would an equal?” 


she 
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She stiffened, held herself rigid, and began chanting, ‘‘Do you see 


it in the Green? 


Mrs. Ryan sniffed and set her lips 
grimly. Coming so unexpectedly, it 
took her some little time to digest this. 
She made with her 
cheeks while she prepared her answer, 
which she gave slowly, standing beside 
the bed, arms akimbo. 


queer grimaces 


“Sure, an’ God knows why you ever 
said that! It’s a beautiful time, ain’t 
it, that I'd be hayin’ with his swell 
friends, now? As for treatin’ me like 
an equal—mebbe he don’t take me to 
his parties—mebbe he don’t—it’s a 
pretty figure I’d cut at ’em—but if there 
was a big fire, he’d save me before he 
would any o’ them—poor old homely 
me—an’ if—if everybody was drownin’, 
it’d be me he’d be lookin’ out for. Me! 
Mebbe he don’t treat everybody like 
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‘equals,’ but he makes 
everybody happier 
that he can an’——” 

Without stopping 
to wonder at the mar- 
velous slide she must 
have made 
at Mrs. 
level of reasoning, 
Kludah shrieked out 
hysterically : 

“Yes—yes, and how 
much happier do you 
think he makes Mrs, 
Danforth’s husband ?” 

Strangely enough, 
this amazing outburst 
brought a flash of ex- 
ultation to the wrin- 
kled old face, but left 
it quickly ashamed. 
Her ferocious man- 
ner softened miracu- 
lously to a motherly 
concern. 


to arrive 
Ryan’s own 


“Oh, bless you, an’ 
I don’t blame you for 
sayin’ so! It’s both- 
ered enough I’ve al- 
ways been about her. 
But it’s the woman’s 
own fault, That it is. For Mr. Richard 
likes a clever tongue an’ a happy laugh. 
But if Richard Belden loved an’ prom- 
ised a woman, he ain’t one to go sky- 
larkin’ around. An’ why shouldn’t a 
man flirt with a pretty woman—that 
likes it?” 

Kludah had no answer; she lay back 
on the pillows, her eyes closed and her 
cheeks burning red. 

“You I’m the girl he 
asked to marry,” she confessed. 

At this, Mrs. Ryan shed her com- 
plexities, as one divests himself of rai- 
ment, and shone forth in her natural 
garb of truth. She bent over the bed 
and held Kludah’s red cheeks tight be- 
tween her rough hands. 

“Oh, sure, an’ didn’t I know it, you 
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poor, silly lamb child? But I prom- 
ised him faithful I never would tell it 
—so I couldn’t. There, there! Why, 
I’ve been knowin’ this long time you 
loved him, an’ I wasn’t goin’ to see him 
go traipsin’ off to Honoluly an’ like as 
not marry a heathen. Bless your sweet 
heart! You just have a little cry, an’ 
it’s the kettle I’ll be fillin’ again.” 

But while Kludah’s face was buried 
in the pillow, she stole down the three 
flights of stairs to the telephone, re- 
turning with an expression divine on 
her face. 

“I just told him you was pretty bad 
sick an’ out o’ your head an’ was callin’ 
for him, so’s he’d be sure an’ come. 
He’s so stubborn,” she reported trium- 
phantly. “Now I'll fix you up pretty 
in this little green wrapper an’ fluff up 
your curls, an’ we'll eat the smack when 
he comes.” 

Though Kludah, aghast and bewil- 
dered, protested and argued, there was 
a gladness in her blue eyes that 
matched Mrs. Ryan’s. 

She wanted, desperately, to explain 
away Mrs. Ryan’s false notion about 
Dora Danforth being the real heart of 
the matter, but she neither had the 
strength to insert any arguments into 
the old lady’s flood of conversation, nor 
the opportunity—for no sooner had she 
been put into her? light-green dressing 
gown, with its soft laces and gay rib- 
bons, and told, “Sure, an’ it’s just like 
a wild crab-apple blossom you're look- 
in’!” than Brukla O’Connor and Made- 
moiselle Bouvet ran in from Brukla’s 
apartment, arriving simultaneously with 
a somewhat breathless Mr. Richard 
Belden, who had bounded up the steps 
behind them. They entered without 
knocking, surprising Mrs. Ryan in the 
act of powdering Kludah’s small nose, 
which was slightly reddened from her 
cold as well as from emotions occa- 
sioned by the recent rush of circum- 
stances. 

Of the five of them, Mademoiselle 
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Bouvet was the only one not struck 
dumb by some dominant emotion. Miss 
O’Connor gazed about her, lost in over- 
whelming curiosity; Kludah stared 
straight over her head into the eyes of 
Richard Belden; Mrs. Ryan remained 
by the bed, the powder puff rigidly ex- 
tended, petrified with indignant bewil- 
derment; while Richard Belden stared 
back at Kludah, as much at sea as if 
he were sailing on a chip in the ocean. 
Mrs. Ryan first attained to conscious 
action. She hastened to Mr. Belden’s 
side, took firm hold of his arm, wrested 
his hat from him, and closed the door 
behind him, firmly backing against it 
once she got it shut. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle 
had advanced with 
to Kludah’s bedside. 

“Ah! Bonjour, petite fleur! N’est- 
ce pas? Petite fleur!” she cried admir- 
ingly in a voice that resembled the har- 
monies of a Japanese gong. “I’ve found 
a sister spirit who loves also the Green! 
A-h—so exquisite!” She raised her 
hands to express total rapture, naturally 
not knowing that Kludah desired not 
to resemble a “petite fleur’ but a leader 
of the people. 

Truly enough, as Brukla had said, 
Mademoiselle Bouvet gave every evi- 
dence of a wonderful personality. Her 
hair, blacker than night, was drawn 
away from her narrow face so smoothly 
that it looked like a tight cap of satin; 
it accentuated the interesting pallor of 
her face and the bright red of her lips, 
which she caught nervously in and out 
of her white, sharp teeth, as she talked. 
Her eyes were surely green—an elusive, 
delicate green like the brilliants that 
trimmed her green silk chiffon dress. 
No shade of forest, of field, of ocean, 
of bird’s plumage, of the universe of 
greens, had escaped her. She had cap- 
tured them in her large bone hairpins, 
her girdle buckle, her handkerchief bor- 
der, her rings, her brooch, her slippers, 
and, especially, her stockings, which 


Bouvet 
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presented dazzling geometric figures in 
greens. 

“Ah, I’ve heard such interesting 
things about you!” she continued after 
an effective “T’m_ distressed 
that you have to be ill while I’m here.” 

“It’s J who am miserable to 
missed your wonderful séances,” 
dah thankfully found voice to say. 
—! Please meet Mr. Belden.” 

Afterward, no one—except, perhaps, 
Miss O’Connor, who was never 
sulted about it—had a very definite 
memory of the ensuing fifteen minutes. 
Mr. Belden, restrained from departure 
by the body of Mrs. Ryan and _ the 
pleading in Kludah’s eyes, sat down in 
one of the miniature rockers and with 
the others gave his attention wholly to 
Mademoiselle Bouvet, who, urged by 
Miss O’Connor and Kludah, went into 
some of the mysteries of “Color Real- 
ization.” 

She explained first, with a slight ges- 
ture in the direction of Mrs. Ryan, 
who still guarded the door, that the 
color science was of course, quite be- 
yond the mental scope of the unedu- 
cated, but that great minds could con- 
quer it and thus lead’ the way to Uni- 
versal Understanding. 

“Color is the soul of human desire,” 
she averred with an intense gesture. 
“It has been demonstrated that, can you 
but detach your desire sufficiéntly from 
your material ego and project it into 
the ideal—that then an intangible veil, 
as it Green—the marvelous 
Green !—will envelop you, and you will 
emerge, not with desire, but with Real- 
ization! A-ah, I feel that I can at this 
very moment drop into a séance and 
lead you to belief!” 

She leaned slightly backward, her 
eyes half closed and her slender hands, 
green-jeweled, fluttering before her in 
vague hypnotic gestures. 
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Richard Bel- 


den gave one quick glance at Kludah’s 
flushed, expectant face, and his lips 
tightened 


disagreeably. Mrs. Ryan 
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stared at mademoiselle utterly fasei- 
nated, her scornful skepticism having a 
hard battle with her inherited super- 
stition. 

“Concentrate on your desires,” ma- 
demoiselle commanded, in a low sing- 
song, ‘‘silence—concentrate—silence— 
bring it to a focus—cast it off—out— 
away!” Her voice had sharpened, but 
now it lowered again to a caressing 
whisper of welcome, ‘“‘A-ah—it comes 
—the Green—the Green—coming— 
folding us—smothering us—the greeng 
void — all — totality — nothing 
Now!” She stiffened, held herself 
rigid, and began chanting, “Do you see 
it in the Green? 
Green? 
Oh!’ 

Just at this moment, Mrs. Ryan, not 
having breathed since the beginning of 
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the séance, was obliged to do so, and 
the gasp thereof was distinctly startling. 
Mademoiselle crumpled to the floor, 
quivering and uttering weird little cries. 
Kludah covered her face with her hands 
and_ shivered into the cushions, 
while Miss O’Connor flew to the crum- 
pled mademoiselle. 

“An’ may God help the poor girl, 
for it’s fits she is took with! Help her 
out, Mister Richard!” cried Mrs. Ryan, 
but was silenced by a look of fury from 


back 


Miss O’Connor, who, assisted by the 
silent Mr. Belden, led the green ghost 
of Realization toward the door, which 
Mrs. Ryan had flung hospitably open. 

“Oh, I am shattered—shattered !”’ she 
moaned. “I must be alone—alone! It 
is terrible to be torn from a séance— 
terrible!” and Miss O’Connor, murmur- 
ing solicitously, led her away down the 
hall. 

After the door was closed again, and 
locked, Mrs. Ryan effaced herself as 
completely as was possible in the kitch- 
enette, remarking briefly and to the 
point ; 

“Go ahead. 

Richard 


I’m not hearin’.” 
Belden said nothing and 
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looked out of the window. The silence, 
but for the rattle of pans, lasted fully 
a minute and made Mrs. Ryan turn an 
inquisitive face over her shoulder. See- 
ing that matters were not progressing, 
she made a final effort to lighten the 
atmosphere and lifted her rusty old 
voice in song: 
“Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, fla, 

La, la, la, la, la, la, 

Rum, tum, tum, ta, de, da, de, dum, 

The wearin’ o’ the green!” 

It brought results. 

“I suppose you know that I was sent 
for,” said Richard Belden, without 
turning from the window. “I gather 
—as a sort of final experiment.” 

“Yes, in a way,” admitted Kludah 
softly. “I must know if you saw pine- 
apples and heathen wives—in the 
Green ?” 

“No. I saw you on a suffrage stump 
—smoking a cigarette—and kissing a 
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composite of twenty men or so with 
poems pinned on their coat tails.” 

“You did no such thing! I watched 
you all the time and | know. Please 
tell me. I—I think you saw Kludah’s 
funeral.” 

He turned from the 
walked slowly toward her. 
a little. 

“Well, if you must know, little Beth, 
I saw nothing but you—in your green 
dressing gown—and I hope I saw Klu- 
dah’s funeral. What did you see?” 

Elizabeth Farnsworth held her arms 
up to him, and though her lips trem- 
bled, they smiled. 

“T saw you giving me another ‘expe- 
rience’ to register—a lot of times— 
every day so long as I live,” she said 
shamelessly. 

‘An’ may the dear God bless the two 
of ’em feriver!” muttered Mrs. Ryan, 
weeping joyfully into the sink. 


window and 
He flushed 


TREASURE TROVE 


ORN—and an arrogant sun and lordly 
Swaggers up o’er a misty trail; 
Larks embroider with vocal needles @ 
Silver scrolls on the sky’s blue veil. 


Noon—and the hills, like lazy gypsies, 

Lift brown breasts to the amber air; 
Young acacias, all maiden slender, 

Spread to the sea wind their golden hair. 


Night—and a surge of purple silence; 
Star dust drifted on heaven’s highway, 
Where the baby angels, before their sleeping, 
Steal out for a little while to play. 


Opal dawning and noontide’s topaz, 
Dusk of the sapphire’s tender blue— 
Every hour is a gleaming jewel 
Strung on the chain of my thoughts of you. 
IvA WHITMAN ROBINSON. 
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Five little sketches that may stir up a few thoughts. 


E was walking in the Park beside 
his grandchildren, an_ erect, 
handsome, aquiline old gentle- 

man. A nurse in the uniform of the 
French bonne pushed a perambulator 
of glittering wicker and leather and 
steel, so smoothly constructed that it 
moved as lightly as a drift of heaves. 
Inside, embroidered 
soft as noonday summer clouds, lay a 
baby. A _ little of three 
matched proudly beside his grand- 
father, clinging to his hand. Some- 
times he borrowed the old gentleman’s 
gold-topped cane and bestrode it, and 
his grandfather said with a smile: 
Eddie, we must soon De 
getting you a pony.” 

And when the=child saw the fuzzy 
gray squirrels 
come hopping 

the 
begging 
he 
his 


among wools as 


rosy boy 


“Dear me, 


across 
grass, 
nMUtS, 
clapped 
hands in 
ecstasy of 
light, and the 
handsome old 
gentleman produced from the pocket of 
his handsome, fur-lined overcoat a bag 
of peanuts. With great gentleness, he 
wooed the squirrels to him; he stilled 
the child’s shrieks of delight. 

“Hush, hush, Eddie, or you'll 
frighten little brothers of the 
woods. Call him softly—call him not 
at all with your voice; only stretch out 
your little hand to him with the nut be- 
tween your fingers—so. Ah, 


for 
an 
de- 


Ns 


[ a, 


our 


he has 


taken it! Did you feel his little claws 
against you for a second? It was fun, 
wasn't it? Want another? Here comes 
another squirrel. 
near the big tree. 
him. Gently, lad, 
frighten him away!” 

And again the pauper squirrel is fed, 
and the boy shrills with joy, and the 
baby in the perambulator gurgles to- 
ward the clouds in a sweet, unknown 
language, and the nurse smiles rosily, 
and the old gentleman benignly. And 
he bids his grandson always to be kind 
to the dumb beasts. 

By and by he takes his leave of the 
little group; he has had his half hour 
with them. must downtown. 
He goes back to the main drive, where 
his car and his chauffeur wait to bear 
him swiftly to a directors’ meeting. In 
the valley up the river where he was 
born, the smoke from a thousand stacks 
is blackening the air as weapons are 
made that men may kill one another. 
in the 
thousand-chimneyed buildings. He 
going to consult with his fellows how 
the output of the factories may be dou- 
bled—trebled—multiplied indefinitely. 

But for a little while his keen, blue 
eyes: are soft 
and smiling, as 
they hop 


ping 


See—over there— 
Yes, you shall feed 


gently, or you'll 


He 


gO 


He owns stock—oh, much stock 


is 





sec 
toward 
him the little 
furry creature 
full of confi- 
dence and 
pectation. 


ca” 


Not 
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for all the world would he abuse that 
confidence, disappoint that expectation, 
hurt that pulsing, hopeful ball of life 
and of desire. 


She knelt within the pillared church, 
her face uplifted toward the altar. 
Across its marble purity fell a soft band 
of many-colored radiance where the 
westering sun shone through a stained- 
glass window. Above the altar gleamed 
the cross, in memory of the Death once 
endured that men might live as broth- 
ers. Her face, fine, spiritual, took on 
the light of ecstasy as she looked. Her 
lips followed devoutly all the solemn, 
high words that floated authoritatively 
down from the sacred inclosure. And 
when the great organ pealed, her voice 
was high and clear in the hymn: 


“Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows 


” 


Her eyes grew brighter with unshed 
tears at the beauty of the thought, of 
the words, at the nobility of the mel- 
ody. The hymn over, she bowed her 
head upon the pew in front of her, 
overcome with the poignant bliss and 
pain of deep devotion. 

Before the church, when she came 
out into the late afternoon sunlight, was 
a little group—three or four women 
distributing leaflets. Her face, which 
had been so meltingly radiant, hard- 
ened; she came near one of the women 
and over her shoulder read the an- 
nouncement on the fluttering sheet of 
paper. It was a call to a socialist-paci- 
fist meeting. An angry color flamed in 
her face. 

“l’m ashamed,” she cried through 
angry lips, “ashamed, ashamed, to be- 
long to the same species as you women! 
Cowards and traitors!” 

And with head held high and the 
angry tread of a grenadier, She marched 
proudly up the street. 


“All men,” cried the speaker from 
the platform of the hall, which was 
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hung in the 
colors of the 
Interna- 
tionalists, “are 
my brethren. 
All the men 
who work are 
of my house- 
hold, my kin. 
What does it 
matter under which sky they first saw 
the light? Their eyes, like mine, have 
seen the same hard things of the world. 
What matters it what chrism was sprin- 
kled upon their brows in babyhood? 
The chrism of tears, the holy chrism of 
sweat wrung by fierce toils—these have 
baptized us all of one faith, one blood! 
Shall I kill my brother because he hap- 
pened to open his eyes across the sea? 
No, my fellows, no, no, no!” 

And all the hall echoed the ‘“‘no, no 
no!” 

Shortly afterward, the inner circle 
went into executive session and decided 
that a “scab” might be beaten up with- 
out guilt, and that a strike-breaker need 
not be regarded as human if oppor- 
tunity offered to treat him otherwise. 











’ 


As she came out of her house, there 
was a poor little gutter cat trailing a 
wounded paw, 
and there were 
three _— small 
boys regarding 
the animal with 
a suspicious in- 
terest. She 
stopped; she 
questioned the 
boys and se- 
verely drove them off; she bent and 
examined the poor little injured paw. 
The kitten submitted to the examina- 
tion with the wonderful intuition of the 
wounded for a friend. Evidently it 
was as the boys had said—evidently the 
cat had been the victim of an encounter 
with a passing wagon. One side was 
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hurt as well as the paw. The 
young woman whitened at 
the knowledge of the in- 
evitable suffering, the in- 
evitable end. She went back 
into her the drab, 
dirty, mangled mass of fur 
in her arms. She placed it 
in a basket, among soft lin- 
ings. Then she carried it to 
the stone building which kind hearts 
have built for the relief of suffering 
and handed the little creature 
over a counter that in the lethal cham- 
ber its misery might be speedily ended. 
She went away with an intolerable lump 
Why, why, why, 
she cried out to the dumb sky, should 
such things be? 

But as 





house, 


beasts 


of pain in her breast. 


walked, her rebellious 
questioning of the complicated universe 
ceased ; she remembered where she was 
going, and she threw her shoulders 
back and went on briskly. She was al- 
ready late to her appointment, which 
was to act, in one of the city squares, 
young 


she 


in company with three other ng 
women, as auxiliary recruiting agent 
for the army, beguiling and shaming 
youths to enlist! 

The one principle upon which she 
was firmly planted, she told them from 
the platform, was the solidarity of sex. 
Women must stand together, demand- 
ing all that they needed, all that they 
desired in the world—education, indus- 
trial opportunity, political opportunity, 
freedom to be themselves. They must 
unite great ends. Only by 
union, only by devotion to the cause of 
woman above all other could 
they hope to achieve the great thing 
they had set out to aehieve. They 
would be obliged, she said, for the time 
being, to put aside other interests, in 


for these 


causes, 


themselves worthy enough. By and by 
they might be considered, worked for. 
When feminism was achieved—the 


right of all women to be themselves 


fully and freely, to be poets 
instead of merely cooks, as- 
tronomers instead of merely 
Wives, engineers instead of 
merely mothers; to be, each 
woman, herself, and not the 
mere appendage to a mas- 
culinely ruled household, 
state, or world—when that 
great liberty had been 
achieved, it would be time enough 
for women to throw themselves into 
other reforms, other channels of activ- 
ity. Until that glorious day, all thought- 
ful women must stand together, side by 
side, united for one end and one end 
only—the cause of woman. 

And leaving the platform and _ the 
hall, aglow with her enthusiasm, hon- 
estly determined upon living the part 
she proclaimed, she went out to supper 
with a man 
who had sub- 
scribed to her 
doctrines and 
who worked 
with her in the 
At home 
another woman 
waited, burning 
eyes and lips 
held hard against tremulousness, 
lieving herself unloved, neglected. 





cause, 





be- 


Oh, kind Heaven or kind Time, make 
us consistent! Give us imagination to 
visualise all our fellows as plainly as 
we see the dumb beast that comes to us 
confidingly, the little hurt animal at 
our door! Grant that we may realize 
the tortures that we do not witness, and 
that we may ache to prevent and to 
succor the torments we do not 
And that we may include in our great 
brotherhood of man and sisterhood of 
woman the man and the woman down 
the street, around the corner, as well 
as all the vague, far-off brethren of our 
wreeds. 


cppl 


SCE: 


Imagination and consistency— 
grant us these! 
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Miss Emeline had only one relative, but she had a family 
reunion just the same—and an unusual one it proved to be! 


O,” said Miss Emeline Parlow, 
N thrusting a clean broom straw 
into a loaf of blueberry ginger- 
bread and critically inspecting the end 
as she withdrew it, “the Parlows ain't 
goin’ to have no family reunion, as fur 
as I've heard tell. Em’ly and me, we 
can reune here in this kitchen as often 
as we want to; and as we’re the only 
Parlows there is left, I guess we don't 
need to go off into the woods and eat 
our vittles out of a tin pail, with the 
grasshoppers and ants runnin’ all over 
us, to celebrate.” 

She carefully lifted the pan with a 
red calico holder and banged the oven 
door decisively shut. Then, rising 
stiffly from her knees, she faced the 
guest who sat placidly knitting in the 
rocker by the open door. 

“What reunion be you goin’ to go to, 
Abby?” she demanded. 


“Land only knows so fur, Emeline,” 


answered Mrs. Ellwood, with her com- 
fortable little laugh. “None, I guess, 
unless the reunion fever strikes over to 
Sperry, where the heft of the Ellwoods 
live. There ain’t enough of us Pearces 
left to shake a stick at, and what there 
is is so scattered we couldn’t get to- 
gether no more’n an egg when it’s 
broke. 

“Em Caldwell, she tried to get me 
in on the Smiths—Deacon Caldwell’s 
mother was a Smith, vou know—but 
the nearest I could make it was that 
pa’s uncle’s wife Belinda married a 
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Smith for her second husband.” She 
chuckled softly. 

“’Most everybody, though, can rake 
up a Smith somewheres on their family 
tree,” she went on. “Why don’t you 
hunt out your Bible and see if you 
can’t land one, Emeline? They say 
these reunions are real interestin’ occa- 
sions. I’d like first-rate to go to one 
myself.” 

The family pride that was as the 
marrow in the bones of Miss Emeline’s 
spare frame perceptibly stiffened. 

“Well, they'll have to be enough 
sight more’n that before I make my- 
self out a Smith in order to worm my- 
self into one,” she retorted with crisp 
emphasis. ‘A Parlow been for 
sixty years and over, praise be, and a 
Parlow I hope to stay till I die! And 
no danger, as I see, of not getting my 
wish,” she added, with her eyes twin- 
kling humorously. “It’s a consid’able 
many years since I had a beau, as you 
might say.” 

“And his name wa’n’t Smith, either, 
was it?” returned the literal-minded 
Mrs. Ellwood. “’Twas that Hill fel- 
low from over Hanset way, wa’n’t it? 
Henry Hiram, if I remember right. 
Now, if you’d only ’a’ married him, 
Emeline, you could have got in on his 
That’ll be pretty near as big 
as the Smiths. There’s such a sight of 
Hills around here.” 

“And plenty of hummocks that'll try 
to make themselves out Hills on that 


I’ve 


folkses. 
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She faced the guest who sat placidly knitting in the rocker by the open door. 
to go to, 


reunion be you goin’ 


Miss Emeline 
Oatka Center in 
stew over anythin’ as they are over this 
family-reunion business. Seems if the 
hull village was bewitched! 
been comin’ here consid’able lately, and 
I ain't heard nothin’ else for days. To 
hear some of ’em talk, you’d think that 
was the only thing under the firmament 
that was of any importance.” 
Mrs. Ellwood laughed her 
fortable little laugh once more. 
“That’s so, Emeline, that’s so,” she 
agreed. “And I’m free to confess that 
I’m full as bad as any of the rest of 
’em. If I could see my way clear i 


day,” commented tartly. 


‘l never see such a 


Folks have 


com- 








“What 
Abby ?”’ she demanded. 
“Oh, Miss Emeline, may I come in?” 
Mary Christie’s cheerful little 
and Mary. Christie’s cheerful 
little nose was visible, flattened against 
the screen door. “Oh, Miss Emeline, 
is Mrs. Ellwood Oh, goody! I 
see her!” 

She bobbed inside, exchanged the 
proper inquiries about health and the 
weather, and then proceeded briskly to 
business. 

“I’ve just been up to your house, 
Mrs. Ellwood,” she explained. “I have 
the loveliest piece of news for you that 
you ever heard of! You know you 
said you wanted to go to one of these 


It was 
voice, 
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reunions. And what do you think? 
Uncle Deacon has just come back from 
Sperry, and he saw somebody over 
there—a Mr. Holloway, I think—that 
told him they were planning to have 
an Ellwood reunion and he wanted him 
to tell you!” 

“Tom Holloway that married Silas’ 
cousin’s daughter, I expect,” explained 
Mrs. Ellwood, dropping the blue sock 
and beaming delightedly. ‘And so our 
folks are going to have a reunion! [ 
want to know! Did he tell the deacon 
when and where, sissy?” 

Mary nodded eagerly. 

“Yes, indeed—two weeks from to- 
morrow on Mr. Abner Ellwood’s farm. 
Isn't that lovely? Aunt Em said it took 
a real weight off her mind. She felt 
sc worked up about your not turning 
out a Smith, after all. Only of course 
we'd like you to be a Perkins. That’s 
the reunion we’re all going to, on ac- 
count of living with Uncle Lemuel 
Verkins and being his family. But it’s 
a perfectly lovely joke, we think, for 
mother, you know, was Aunt Nancy’s 
niece and not Uncle Lem’s at all—and 
as to father She exploded into a 
little shower of giggles. ‘Father says 
it certainly proves what uncle is always 
quoting about blood being thicker than 
water, for he thinks the original Per- 
kins blood must have been as thick as 
hasty pudding, if it’s strong enough 
now to float so many Christies into that 
reunion.” 

Miss Emeline gazed sternly upon her 
small guest. 

“Mary Christie,” she said witi im- 
pressive dignity, “your father, of 
course, is a missionary—though restin’ 
—so I ain’t got no right to criticize 
him. But it ain’t for young folks like 
you to speak disrespectful of the thick- 
ness of blood, which has held more 
families together and done more good 
in lots of ways than anythin’ else in 
this world. I wouldn’t give up bein’ 
a Parlow, an’ the best blood in the Cen- 
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ter, for nothin’. As you grow older 
and have more sense, you'll see that 
havin’ good blood in your veins is one 
thing that Christian folks has a real 
right to be proud of!” 

Mary Christie looked up and smiled 
cheerfully into the old. face above her. 
She was used to Miss Emeline’s man- 
ner and knew that its grimness con- 
cealed a heart in which she was safely 
ensconced. , 

“I’m so glad of that, Miss Emeline,” 
she responded with an affectionate little 
pat. “Because, you that’s the 
other thing I came over for—to tell you 
what perfectly fine blood the Perkins 
family has and to ask you if you 
couldn’t find a drop or two in your 
veins. We're all so anxious for you to 
come to our reunion, And uncle says 
that it seems as if he remembered that 
your father was related x 

“Well, he’s got enough sight better 
memory than I have, if he can remem- 
ber any connection that I’ve got with 
the Perkinses!” retorted Miss Emeline 
promptly. ‘Marryin’ ain’t never been 
what you might call pop’lar in the Par- 
low family for years—and as a conse- 
quence, that stock has all died out, even 
to Em’ly’s folks out in Californy. And 
ma was a Sisson and come here from 
down on the Cape. You can tell your 
ma and your uncle that I’m much 
obleeged for their interest, but I ain’t 
no Perkins—any more’n I be a Smith.” 

“Oh, Miss Emeline!” Mary Chris- 
tie’s voice was full of disappointment. 
“Are you sure?” 

Miss Emeline nodded. 

“Tt’ll spile the hull Perkins reunion, 
I expect likely, sissy,” she said with 
dry humor, “but you’ll all have to learn 
to be resigned. I ain’t a Perkins either 
by name nor natur’.” 

“Lem Perkins, though, has always 
been a master hand at dates and things 
of that sort, EmelineX’ Mrs. Ellwood 
paused in her placid creaking to and 
fro to make the suggestion. “Wouldn’t 


see, 
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it be safer, mebbe, for you to take jest 
a peep at the Bible and settle your 
mind ?” 

“My mind’s settled enough.” Miss 
Emeline’s tone was uncompromising. 
“Ma always said the Parlows didn’t 
need to have no commess with the rest 
of Oatka Center folks, being so much 
the best stock. But mebbe I had orter 
get the Bible out of the foreroom for 
Lem Perkins to study. He’d know a 
heap more about the genealogy of this 
town than he does now, I'll be bound. 
’Tain’t me that wants to look in that 
Bible.” 

And yet, in less than two minutes 
after the departure of her guests, Miss 
Emeline was more than halfway across 
her sitting room and “headed,” as she 
would have expressed it, “straight for 
that foreroom door.” 

“T wonder,” she murmured to her- 
self, half shamefacedly, “I wonder if 
there’s anythin’ mussed in the fore- 
room. Emily’s comin’ home soon, and 
I want everythin’ in apple-pie order.” 

All at once her spare form stiffened. 
Miss Emeline was quite as clear-eyed 
about her own small weaknesses as she 
was about other people’s. 

“You're an old fool, Emeline Par- 
low!” she commented aloud. 
and get that Bible if you want to, and 
study up the family records! You’ve 
got a right to, the land knows! But 
don’t go to tryin’ to pull the wool over 
your own eyes by pretendin’ that you’re 
struck with a sudden hankerin’ to tidy 
the foreroom or study the Scripters. 
’Twould be more to your credit if you 
was, but you ain’t. It’s just that re- 
union bee that you’ve got in your bun- 
net, just as bad as the rest of ’em.” 

After which uncompromising indict- 
ment, she got the book and stalked back 
to the kitchen, where she seated herself 
beside the table, adjusted Aunt Nancy’s 
rubber-rimmed eyeglasses, and began 
to peruse the crowded yellow pages de- 
voted to births, marriages, and deaths. 
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Hardly had she begun on this absorb- 
ing occupation, however, when the door 
opened and Mr. Lemuel Perkins thrust 
his head inside. 

“Perkins,” she was saying, half 
aloud. “Mercy Ann Perkins married 
Reuben Elkanah Parlow, and_ their 
daughter, Mary Maria a 

“Well, howdy do, Emeline?” said 
Mr. Perkins dryly, as she looked up. 
‘Furbishin’ up your memory, are you, 
same as you told sissy I ought to? And 
on the same book, by gorry! I guess 
Ill have to accept your offer, seein’s 
she’s made you such a master hand on 
Jennie’s ology, or whatever you call it, 
of this here village. Hand her over 
here, Emeline. If I’ve got to go to 
school in my old age to the Parlow 
family Bible, why, I can go, I s’pose.” 

He extended his hand, with a dry 
little chuckle, toward the huge brown 
leather volume. Miss Emeline fairly 
gasped. 

“For the land sakes alive, Lem Per- 
kins!’ she ejaculated. “Be you gettin’ 
weak in the upper story, I’d like to 
know? Do you s’pose I'd lend anybody 
my family Bible——” 

For once words failed even Miss 
Emeline’s well-equipped tongue, such 
was the enormity of the idea sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Perkins’ arm dropped. 

“Such was the offer, as sissy under- 
stood it,” he chuckled, “but o’ course, 
Emeline, if you're busy huntin’ out 
some way in which ye can come to the 
Perkins’ reunion, we'll be glad enough 
of your comp’ny so that ’ 

With flashing eyes, Miss Emeline 
sprang to her feet, swooped down upon 
the book, and in another minute was 
laying it imperiously in the astonished 
Mr. Perkins’ hands. 

“Well, if that’s what you think, for 
the land sakes, take it, then, Lem Per- 
kins, and quit your nonsense!” she 
commanded brusquely. “Crook your 
arms good, now, and don’t let it drop 
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and break its back. 
That book came over 
from England with 
my folks, I’d have 
which is 
can be 


know, 
than 
most 
around 
everybody 


you 

more 
said of 
Bibles 
Why 

thinks I’m so anxious 
to attend one of them 
reunions passes me!” 

She stopped ab- 
ruptly and straight- 
ened herself. 

“Well, there now, 
she said, with 
break in her 
crisp voice, “I dunno 
should add 


lyin’ to my other sins. 


folkses’ 


here! 


Lem,” 


a little 
why | 


\ Parlow’s a Parlow, 
and I’m proud I was 
born one, but I won’t 
deny that I would ’a’ 
liked to 
enough to some other 
that I 
one of 


belong 


folks, too, so 
could be in 
thesg, here reunions 
thaf goin’ on. 
I’d just found a Per- 
kins when came 
in, but the she 
married was a cousin so fur removed 
that I don’t even know why grandfa- 
ther wrote him in. And it’s the same 
with the rest.” 

“I want to know, now! I want to 
know!” mumbled Mr. Perkins, utterly 
abashed before this sudden breaking 
down of Miss Emeline’s usual New 
I-ngland reticence. “Waal, the Lord 
giveth and the Lord He suddenly 
recollected that the sentiment did not 
just fit, and stopped. “That is—waal 
—" He cleared his throat. “H’m— 
h’m—waal, what I really come for, 
-meline, was to bring the paper for you 
to sign for Elder Tomkins’ salary. 


are 


you 
one 


‘ 


‘1 dunno why I should add lyin’ to my other sins. 
a Parlow, and I’m proud I was born one.’’ 


A Parlow’s 


Everythin’s gettin’ a leetle higher, and 
we kinder thought mebbe 

‘“Em'ly’s comin’ home in a few days 
now, I expect,” answered Miss Emeline 
in her usual brisk tones. “lll talk it 
over with her and mebbe we can see 
our way clear to do a little more for 
the new elder. He’s the salt of the 
earth, if he is young, and they say he 
takes care of a sister as well as his ma. 
You call in again some time the fore 
part of next week, and I'll let you 
know.” Her brisk little nod uninten- 
tionally dismissed him. 

Not till after the slam of the front 
gate told her that he was on his way 
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down the road did she realize that he 
had, after all, taken with him the cher- 
ished family Bible. 

“Though I bet a cooky it was jest 
to be smart he asked for it,” she said 
to herself. “‘Menfolks have such queer 
notions about what’s a joke. The way 
it’s turned, the joke’s more on him, 
seems to me, havin’ to lug that heavy 
thing home. I do hope he won’t drop it. 

“But land knows it’s a good thing 
for me that I can’t waste no more time 
on it myself. I might ’a’ been such a 
fool as to hunt back clear to the ark— 
or the Garden of Eden if I could. And 
all for nothin’. Now I can put the hull 
thing out of my mind.” 

But putting the whole thing out of 
her mind was quite beyond Miss Eme- 
line’s power. Oatka Center was posi- 
tively seething with excitement over 
this new social development ; and every- 
body whom she saw could talk of little 
else besides reunions, past, present, and 
to come. Even the little Italian woman, 
Margarita, who came to sell huckle- 
berries on the day of Emily’s return, 
was lamenting because she and her hus- 
band, Tony, could not be included in 
one of these gatherings. 

“Tt ees so lon-a-ly, Mees Emilina,” 
she said, with pathetic tears welling up 
in her great dark eyes. “Everybody be- 
long-a somebody. Tony and me, we 
belong-a nobody.” 

“Why, shoo, now, Margarita!” Miss 
Emeline’s voice softened as it always 
did for the little Margarita. “Don’t 
you take on, now! You and Tony be- 
long to our folks, we always think, 
don’t we, Em’ly? Ever since the time 
you was sick here. And you shall come 
to our Parlow reunion. We're goin’ 
to hold it down in our wood lot next 
Saturday afternoon, weather permit- 
tin’. It’s goin’ to bea picnic. You and 
Tony can provide the blueberries. Tony 
can get off, can’t he—Saturday after- 
noon?” 


Margarita was radiant. Of course 
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Tony could get away on Saturday 
afternoon—or Friday—or Thursday. 
Apparently he could get away immedi- 
ately if Miss Emeline wanted him, 
What was a job—even Tony’s boasted 
“steady job uppa da railroad”—com- 
pared to the fact that they were in- 
vited, both of them, to join in a real 
family reunion? 

It was with some difficulty that they 
persuaded her that Tony’s presence was 
really not necessary until Saturday ; but 
at last they succeeded in turning her 
energies into a safer channel. And off 
she started, glowing with happiness, to 
begin at once to pick her berries, re- 
gardless of the days that were yet to 
elapse. 

‘“Have-a plenty!” she said, her white 
teeth flashing. “Grand-a, grand-a 
plenty!” Her wide-flung arms seemed 
te indicate a full of blue- 
berries. 

When she had gone, Miss Emeline 
turned to her niece and surveyed 
her amazed countenance with austere 
amusement. 

“You needn’t look so flabbergasted, 
Em’ly Parlow,” she announced briskly. 
“And no more you don’t need to send 
for Eben Slocum nor any other doctor 
to come and put me in a straitjacket. I 
ain’t reelly lost my mind. 

“Here’s the hull story in a nutshell. 
I was a-fumblin’ with the leaves of my 
other Bible t’other day—Lem Perkins 
not havin’ fetched the big one home— 
and somehow I kep’ a-runnin’ onto that 
verse about not invitin’ your own folks 
nor yet your rich neighbors when you 
give a dinner nor a supper—which | 
s’pose likely means picnics, too. 

“Land knows I ain’t one to blame 
folks that does invite their own—I 
would, too, quicker’n scat—but it jest 
seemed to me that mebbe the Lord was 
a-pickin’ me out special to obey that 
command of Hisn. Anyway, He’d 
fixed it up so ’twas special easy for 
me to. 


universe 
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“Whatever in the world?’’ repeated Miss Emeline weakly. ‘*Whatever in the living world?” 


“So I’ve begun a-countin’ of ‘em up 
and a-askin’ around. And countin’ you 
and me and the young elder and his 
there was fourteen all told that 
didn’t have no kind of a claim nowhere. 
Pretty small for a reunion, o* course, 
but enough sight better than two! And 
them twelve I see that I’d have to adopt 
into the Parlow family for one day, 
anyhow, for that was what they all 
wanted—a family reunion. 

“[ balked at that part consid’able at 
first, for the Parlow name and blood 
has always meant an awful sight to me, 
but the more I balked, the plainer I 
seemed to see it. 

“| hadn’t quite give in, though—I 
Was a-waitin’ to-talk it over with you. 
But then I hadn’t thought of Margarita 


ma, 


and Tony—poor, lonesome little critters 
in a furrin land; and all of a sudden, 
when she spoke to-day, I sensed how 
they felt and that I got to have it. So 
I decided right off. 

“Now I'll write down a list for you, 
and you must flax around with it spry 
afore Margarita lets too many cats out 
of the bag. It’s to be a Parlow re- 
union, you must tell ’em all, and I’ve 
worked out a reason why each of ’em 
belongs except the elder, and that don’t 
matter. Old Mis’ Towers, she used to 
work for ma; and ‘Lame’ Barrett, he 
helped pa in the sawmill. I’ve got ’em 
all wrote out, and you can learn ’em 
off as you go. The little Sayre girl 
that works over to the poorhouse, she’s 
the fur-fetchedest. I couldn’t think of 
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one livin’ thing for her till yesterday, 
when Mary Christie dropped in all 
keyed up about a plan she had. She’d 
read a piece in the paper about a ‘John’ 
party that somebody give, and so o’ 
course she decided right away she must 
have a ‘Mary’ one—bound and deter- 
mined I should be in it, too, ’cause 
Mary’s my middle name. I never see 
the beat of that child! 

“Well, all of a sudden it popped into 
my mind that that Sayre girl’s name 
is Emeline—‘Liney,’ they call her, same 
as ma used to me—and so 0’ course 
that settled that hash for me—and you 
can tell her. 

“The only thing that troubles me is 
about ma and pa and the rest of our 
folks. I’m afeared they'll thinks it’s 
a disrespect to the good old Parlow 
name to invite the sort of folks I have 
and call it a Parlow reunion—rag- 
tag and bob-tail, ma would call ’em, I 
know. But some way I couldn’t see 
it no other way. And I’m hopin’ the 
Lord will make it clear to ’em that I’m 
lookin’ on them I’ve asked as kind of 
His special folks—give to me in place 
of the kith and kin that He’s took away. 
Do you see, Em’ly, and do you think 
they will?” 

With quick tears in her eyes, Emily 
Farlow kissed the older woman’s anx- 
ious face. 

“I’m sure they will, dear Aunt Eme- 
line,” she cried. “Being up in heaven 
right with Him, they must be learning 
about him as fast as you are down here, 
so I don’t think you need worry about 
that any more.” 

With characteristic recoil from the 
self-revelation into which she had been 
betrayed, Miss Emeline veered back to 
the commonplaces of every day. 

“Well, then, if that’s all settled,” 
declared briskly, “‘we’ll attend to the 
rest of it. Do you think you’re too 
tired, Em’ly, to go around and give the 
invites now? I want they should all 
have plenty of time, so that there won’t 


she 


many posies as she wanted. 
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be nothin’ else to prevent. 


Now'’t I’ve 
made my plans, I want ’em all to come.” 
Emily laughed gently. 
“Not a bit too tired, Aunt Emeline,” 


she answered. “I'll put on my hat and 
go right away. But I really don’t think 
you need to worry about their not com- 
ing. Mr. Barrett and Mrs. Towers and 
the little Sayre girl don’t have so many 
invitations, I fancy. And even if they 
did, I believe any one of them would 
cancel any other engagement for the 
jcy of belonging for once to a real 
family party. You see, Aunt Emeline, 
I know just how they feel!” She threw 
her arms impulsively around the older 
woman's waist. “And I’m sure they’ll 
all come, and, what’s more, they’ll come 
early—most of them.” 

“Humph!” retorted Miss Emeline, 
trying to conceal her gratification, “I 
guess nobody won't be in such a yank 
to get to my party as all that. Every- 
body don’t feel about families same as 
you and I do.” 

But Emily proved a true prophet. 
Long before the time appointed, every 
guest was standing, wreathed in smiles, 
in Miss Emeline’s neat back yard, or 
getting “right under foot everywhere I 
step,’ as she remarked sotto 
Emily, in her spotless kitchen. Miss 
Emeline’s mounts of transfiguration 
were bounded—as is the case with most 
of us—by the valleys of petty irrita- 
tion. 

But at last they were off down the 
shady little lane that led to Miss Eme- 
line’s wood lot, a happy little proces- 
sion headed by Deacon Caldwell’s light 
wagon, proudly driven by Tony and 
bearing Miss Emeline, Lame Barrett, 
Grandma Towers, and the eatable por- 
tions of the “picnic ;” while Emily and 
little Liney Sayre brought up the rear, 
carrying between them the basket of 
individual “bokays,” which Liney had 
spent her waiting time in making, revel- 
ing for once in the chance to pick as 
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“And now I guess we might jest as 
well pitch right in and feed ’em,” said 
Miss Emeline as Emily came up. 
“Grown folks to a picnic is jest like 
children to a party. They don’t feel 
as if they was there till they begin to 
have their treat Land o’ Goshen, 
Em’ly Parlow! Will you look at the 
tables and seats the young elder and 
Tony fixed up yesterday! Enough to 
’commodate a regiment! Look a-here, 
Elder Tomkins.” She hailed the smil- 
ing young man who was passing near 
by. “If you wa’n’t a minister, Yd think 
you couldn’t count up to sixteen, by 
the looks of them seats. Whatever did 
you make yourselves so much extry 
work for, I'd like to know? You didn’t 
have to fix enough places for the hull 
of the Center!” 

The “young elder’s’ 
ened. 

“\Well, you see, Miss Emeline,” he 
began slowly, “I was thinking that 
something might happen—something— 
perhaps—like that. Look!” 

Gently he turned her about and 
pointed toward the lane up which they 
had so recently come. 

“For the land sakes alive!” gasped 
Miss Emeline. 

There before her was indeed the 
whole of Odatka Center, advancing 
down her own shady wood road, laden 
with baskets and boxes, with pails of 
lemonade and coffeepots. And _ their 
smiling faces were all turned eagerly 
toward her. Suddenly a few of the 
more irrepressible spirits broke into a 
cheer, and the crowd surged forward. 

“Whatever in the world?” repeated 
Miss Emeline weakly. “Whatever in 
the living world ?” 

‘Just the people that I fixed the seats 
for,” the young minister explained 
blithely. “They wanted me to speak 
for them, and I will, as soon as they 
are near enough. In the meantime : 
He took off his hat and waved it boy- 
ishly. “Welcome, friends!” he shouted. 


’ 
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“Welcome, everybody! Can you all 
hear? Come right up! All right, 
then!” He turned back to Miss Eme- 
line. “They want me to tell you that 
these are the Hathaway and the Per- 
kins and the Smith and the Hill and 
the Thurston reunions,” he said. “Mr. 
Perkins and Mrs. Christie have studied 
up the records in your family Bible, 
away back to Mayflower times, and 
they have proved that you could attend 
any of these reunions that you chose 
to honor. And they had meant to have 
each family send you a copy of their 
branch—with an invitation. But when 
they heard of your reunion, they felt 
that you had found the very best sort 
for yourselfi—so they’ve come to ask 
you to let them belong to it, too. You 
don’t want anybody to feel left out to- 
day, do you, Miss Emeline?” His voice 
dropped coaxingly. “So won’t you let 
all of them, the Thurstons and the 
Hathaways and the Smiths and the 
Hills and the Perkinses, be adopted 
Parlows, too?” 

Miss Emeline gazed at the smiling 
faces before her, and a_ strangely 
softened look came into her black eyes. 

“T could,” she answered promptly, 
“T could and glad enough to—all on 
ye! But for once in my life I can see 
a family that’s enough sight bigger ’n’ 
better than even the Parlows. And it’s 
one, praise be, that we can all belong 
to—Perkinses and Smiths and all. The 
great, big family that all of us folks in 
Oatka Center or any other village can 
be—when we want to pull together! 
Let’s have that kind of a family re- 
union to-day, all on us—together! 

‘And Land o’ Goshen,” she ended, 
with one of her swift escapes to the 
commonplace, “I do hope we ain’t goin’ 
to disgrace the first reunion- of that 
fam’ly by not bringin’ enough for the 
young ones to eat. You come and help 
me unpack, Mis’ Christie. And, Elder 
Tomkins, you start right in and count 
noses, if you ain’t done it a’ready.” 
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In which Hallam Baird, aged forty-three, gets a glimpse 


of youth’s point of view upon a certain subject. 


F course,” prefaced Baird, care- 
fully knocking the ash off his 


cigar, “this isn’t the sort of thing 
one talks about, and I shouldn’t speak 
of it to any one but you. 
you'll understand, Tom. 
do.” 

“Oh, I have lucid intervals,” yawned 
Travis. “Fire ahead, Hallam. I'll 
probably get you, if you aren’t too 
darned cryptic. You writer chaps seem 
to think it’s art to deal in subtleties 
the wayfaring man can’t understand.” 

“I’ve no idea of being subtle,” Baird 
said rather stiffly. “It’s all sufficiently 
elemental—almost primitive, in fact.” 

“Suits me. I’m elemental and primi- 
tive myself. I'd be no sort of use to 


But I’m sure 
You always 


ethics—I’m_ not 
strong on the soul-struggle stuff, you 


you in a matter of 
know—but if it’s anything you think 
a simple-minded, unsophisticated stock 
broker can grasp, why, go on and spill 
i,” 

“You know, Tom”’—Baird leaned 
back in his chair and gazed specula- 
tively into space—“just how small a 
part women have played in my life 
Jean died. Somehow there's 
never been room for them. I’ve had 
my dreams a 

“Pretty poor substitute, if you ask 
threw in Travis. 

and my work,” went on Baird, 
“and my books. Somehow I just haven’t 
thought or cared about the eternal femi- 


since 


me,” 
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nine. Jean was my idol and my ideal, 
and her loss left life—well, pretty 
empty, as far as that sort of thing goes. 
I experienced for years a feeling of 
finality, as if that phase of life were 
finished for me. But lately 
there’s been—er—a sort of renascence, 
so to speak. You see, I’m not a patri- 
arch, exactly, old man—not yet forty- 
three.” 

“It depends upon the point of view, 
Hallam,” assented Travis. “Of course, 
in the eyes of youth, we’re tottering on 
the verge of senility. I’m forty-one, 
but at that I don’t feel quite a century 
plant.” 

“IT don’t know how to explain it, 
Baird pursued reflectively, “but I’ve 
been strangely restless and unsettled of 
late. There have been vague stirrings, 
yearnings 

Travis courteously suppressed a grin. 
He recognized the symptoms, having 
known intimately a number of bene- 
dicts bereft whose hearts, supposedly 
“dead,” had suddenly bourgeoned and 
burst riotously into bloom. 

“When I first saw. her 
Baird, as one who thinks aloud. 

“You're referring to the little Allen 
girl, I take it?” 

Baird nodded. 

“Tom, she’s as lovely as the dawn! 
I’m no poet, but I could write sonnets 
to her girlish beauty. She’s so fair, so 
sweet, sO young ag 

“She’s young, all right. The hyper- 
critical might even call her a trifle 
crude.” Travis was ever the iconoclast. 

“T didn’t sense it,” Baird went on 
dreamily. “I saw only the youth, the 
freshness, the sweetness of her, her 
blue eyes, her golden hair iy 

“Rave on, Hallam! Don’t mind me!” 

“That’s why I asked you to present 
me, Tom. She struck«:me as such a 
rare and perfect being. The mission 
of some women might well be just to 
bless the world with their beauty. Phyl- 
lis is like that. And withal she’s so de- 


forever 


” 


” 
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liciously simple and naive—a dryad, a 
nymph, with the unawakened soul of 
Undine ” 

“Oh, I say, Hallam!” Tom Travis 
looked dismayed. “As bad as that?” 

“I’m not in love with her, if that’s 
what you mean. I never was. My 
feeling for her is wholly impersonal. 
I revel in her beauty exactly as if she 
were a painting or a statue.” 

“I’m afraid I’m skeptical,’ smiled 
Travis. 

“You needn’t be. She’s no more to 
me than—than—say the Winged Vic- 
tory Or any other perfect thing. She 
stirs me about as much as an exquisite 
Fragonard figure—er—that is ‘a 

‘““Glad—in the interest of truth—that 
you’re going to qualify that,” grinned 
Travis. 

“It’s like this, Tom. I suppose we’re 
unconsciously influenced in our feeling 
for others by what they feel for us. It 
sounds caddish to say this, but I’ve got 
to make you understand. It was all 
purely platonic at first, but suddenly, 
to my surprise, I found that the girl 
was—well—was falling in love.” 

“In love? With you? Phyllis?” 
Travis’ tone held a note not wholly flat- 
tering. 

“With me, yes. 
mayed . 

“Phyllis’ devotion wouldn’t have that 
effect on the average man,” Travis con- 
tributed rather grimly. “What makes 
you sure that she cares?” 

“Oh, a thousand things. I looked on 
her, at first, as a mere child, but one 
night when I spoke—in general terms, 
of course—of love and loss and long- 
ing, I found her gazing at me with wet 
lashes and all her soul in her eyes. 
Since then she’s betrayed herself in a 
hundred little ways.” 

“You haven’t spoken?” 

“T didn’t love her; she was in no 
sense my intellectual complement; we 
were wholly unsuited to each other; 
marriage was impossible; and so——” 


I was utterly dis- 
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“So?” 

“I simply dropped out, regretfully, 
but firmly, declining to heed the 
promptings of my worse self to break 
her little heart by feigning an affection 
[ didn’t feel. Give me credit, Tom. I 
deliberately turned aside from the prim- 
rose path of dalliance. Most alluring 
it looked, believe me——” 

“Don’t think I get you, Baird. 
what’s the idea?” 

Rather an unpleasant smile touched 
Hallam Baird’s lips. 

“I’m human, you know, Tom. Never 
pretended | Phyllis Allen’s 
a beauty. She has the face of a flower 
and the figure of a Bougereau nymph. 
Can’t you imagine that it might be 
worth a man’s while to make a play at 
the tender passion in order to—well, 
merely to hold her in his arms and kiss 
her lips. Such lips, Travis!” 

“Yet you don’t love her?” 

“Oh, of course,” Baird conceded, “I 
could this little meadow flower 
with a certain side of my nature. She 
appeals—or would if I’d encourage the 
feeling—to the purely physical phase 
of my being. But——” He paused 
with a shrug and a smile. 

“And so? As you were saying 

“T withdrew. I felt I had no right 
to wreck the girl’s happiness and pos- 
sibly prejudice her whole future by al- 
lowing her to indulge a hopeless pas- 
sion for a man who couldn’t adequately 
return it. So I ceased to call. That 
seemed the wisest thing—radical, but 
salutary. It will be hard for her, of 
course, for a while, but she’ll get over 
it in time, don’t you think?” 

“T think it’s just possible,’ Travis 
said quietly. He rose, put on his coat, 
and took his hat and stick. 

“Must you go, old man?” 

“I’m afraid I must. I’ve just re- 
membered an engagement. Good 
night.” 

“You see my position? You think 
I’ve pursued the proper course?” Baird 


Just 


wasn’t. 


love 
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persisted, following his friend to th€ 
door. 

“According to your lights, yes,” 
Travis answered and left the house. 

Outside, he paused and pondered: 

“Can you beat it? And I always 
thought him such a decent sort! [ 
wonder if I ought to go back and kick 
him?” 


Il. 


“Let’s get out of this!” Hallam 
Baird caught Travis’ arm in passing, as 
a shipwrecked mariner grasps a saving 
spar. “Of all the fool things a chap 
ever did, to go to a dance when he can’t 
dance is the foolest!” 

“You aren’t doing the Castle stunt?” 
Travis asked, a trifle coldly. 

“Tried it and made a spectacle of 
myself. Hadn’t danced in ten years 
before and felt like an idiot. Talk about 
the poetry of motion! Just look at 
that, will you?” And he disgustedly 
indicated the crowded dancing floor, 
where half a hundred couples were in 
dustriously fox-trotting. 

Travis smiled. 


“er 


He was a good sport. 
Tom, you know the house. Isn't 
there somewhere we could go for a 
quiet smoke?” Baird pleaded. 

Travis did not look overeager. He 
was accounted a wonderful dancer and 
he hardly fancied missing an inspiring 
one-step. But Baird looked so discon- 
solate that, after an instant’s reflection, 
Travis piloted him to a small smoking 
room on the second floor. The door of 
the room adjoining, evidently the ladies’ 
dressing room, chanced to be ajar, and 
they glimpséd, in passing, billows of 
rainbow-hued evening wraps, which 
diffused a subtle fragrance. The room 
was otherwise empty, the trim maid in 
attendance having momentarily aban- 
doned her post. 

It was perhaps the atmosphere of 
femininity that suggested Baird’s con- 
fession : 


‘Tom, I came on her account. I’m 
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“Why, I thought you liked him. 


afraid I’m beginning to care. It’s a 
case of the moth and the flame. I 
fancied I could just pull up and pull 
out—but she somehow draws me % 

An amused gleam lit Tom Travis’ 
fine eyes. 

“You refer to the little Allen girl, 
I take it?” 

“To Miss Allen, yes.” 

“Then it wasn’t quite as impersonal 
and platonic as you had imagined ?” 

Baird shook his head despairingly. 

“I’m afraid not. I fear it’s pretty 
serious. Of course it would be—er 


of View 


You said he was wonderful—at first.’’ 


unsuitable—but, do you know, Tom, 
I’ve half a mind to marry her?” 

“Has she heard the glad tidings?” 

“Not yet. I haven’t quite made up 
my mind—but I’m almost tempted.” 

“Phyllis is certainly tempting,” con- 
ceded Travis. “But oughtn’t you to 
end her suspense?” 

“Oh, there’s time enough. I’ll make 
it up to her. The poor child’s clearly 
infatuated, but I think I’!l make her 
happy. I'll call! on her to-morrow, per- 
haps, and then, if I find myself still in 
the mood 3 
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The froufrou of silken skirts, the 
sharp staccato tap of high-heeled slip- 
pers, and a half-suppressed giggle made 
them aware that some one was enter- 
ing the adjoining room. Then a voice: 

“Do you think you can fix it, Maizie? 
I’m afraid it’s hopeless. The stupid 
thing! Caught his heel in that flounce 
when he tried to tango. Why will peo- 
ple dance when they don’t know how ?” 

“You aren’t quite so keen about your 
literary lion as you were, Phyl?” gig- 
gled another girlish voice. 

“T simply can’t stand him! He bores 
me stiff! I'd like to scalp Tom Travis 
for wishing him on me!” 

The the next was 
deafening. Both men were wretchedly 
conscious of 


silence in room 
their position as eaves- 
droppers, but to leave the room or even 
the would result in an 
awkward situation. 

“Why, I thought you liked him.” 
Maizie Brown was speaking again. 
“You said he was wonderéul—at first.” 

“Te was—at first. But he very soon 
palled on me. He’s the worst bore 
ever! Half the time he babbles about 
books and the other half he talks about 
things I don’t at all understand. For 
instance, I don’t know what the Over- 
soul is and I don’t care!” 

“What do you do when he springs 
things like that?” 

“Oh, I just look soulful—and think 
about something else.” 

“Ted, for instance?” 

“Yes. The other night when the old 
grouch got to talking about heart hun- 
ger and loneliness—his own, I suppose 
he meant—I thought of darling Ted so 
far away, and before I knew it I was 
crying! Do you know, I think the 
fossil got the idea that I was pining 
for him? Fancy!” 

“He’s crazy about you, Phyl.” 

“He needn’t be. It won’t get him 
anything. Why, he’s older than dad!” 

“And you don’t want to be an old 
man’s darling ?”’ 


to close door 
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“Horrors, no, Maizie! Aren’t eld- 
erly men repulsive? Either they’re fat 
and florid or shriveled and thin. Mr. 
3aird’s the skinny sort. He has little 
sunbursts of crinkles at the corners of 
his eyes, he’s getting bald, and he can’t 
see a barn without his glasses. And 
fancy his thinking I’d dream of caring 
for him!” 

“Then you’re just touting him on 
for the sake of the candy and flowers 
he sends?” 

“He doesn’t. And please don’t think 
I’m as vulgar as that, Maizie. Mamma 
doesn’t like me to accept presents from 
men—even Teddy.” 

“Your mamma needn’t worry in this 
case. I don’t think Mr. Baird’s likely 
to affront you with orchids and 
monds. He called on Cousin Jess twice 
a week for ten months—and sent her 
a booklet for Christmas!” 

“That’s not it. I don’t care for his 
gifts or for him. I simply can’t see 
any one but Ted: And, oh, Maizie” 
with a rapturous little gurgle—Ted’s 
coming home! Dad says he won’t op- 
pose the marriage any longer, since 


dia- 


Ted’s made good, in spite of his youth. 
And you're to be bridesmaid, dear !” 

There was a sound as of commingled 
kisses, tears, and laughter; then again 
the click of dainty slippers on the hard 
wood floor—and the girls were gone. 

Tom Travis had the grace not to 
glance toward his companion. He 
busied himself with his cigar. Pres- 
ently Baird rose. 

“Youth will be served,” he said 
slowly. “I think I'll be going, Travis.” 

“Nonsense! Don’t take what those 
silly chickens said to heart, old man,” 
Travis clumsily comforted. “Forty- 
three’s not old. Why, Hal, you’re just 
in your prime!” 

Baird smiled wanly; for the moment 
he quite looked his years. 

“That,” he said, as he turned toward 
the door, “that, I find, depends upon 
the point of view!” 
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Is it true that the Home—that last stronghold of the slavery 
of woman—is doomed to disappear in favor of cooperative 
housekeeping? The tea-table group discusses the question. 


HE bride came in to tea looking 
downcast. This was so foreign 
to her habit that all her friends 

gazed at her in wonder, 

“Has anything happened?’ they 
asked her, but she shook her head. No, 
nothing had happened. Harry was 


quite well, she thanked them, and the 
new cook seemed to like the place. No, 
her bargain evening dress hadn't proved 
the disappointment which so many bar- 
gains do when they are brought home. 


“Feeling all right yourself?” asked 
the doctor, frowning professionally 
upon her and failing to discover any 
outward manifestation of disease. 

Oh, yes, the bride was feeling all 
right. She sank down and, from her 
bag, she produced the fancy- 
work upon which she was engaged. It 
was a strip for a bedspread. She had 
crocheted four strips, as all her circle, 
having watched her do it for two years, 
knew very well; and this was the fifth 
and last. The strips were to be joined 
with linen pieces of equal width and of 
wonderful texture and heaviness, and 
behold, there would be more than a 
mere bedspread—there would be an 
heirloom for the bride’s grandchildren! 
ut after she had taken a few stitches 
this afternoon, she suddenly gave up 
the pleasing work, rolled the insertion 
into a ball again, stabbed it viciously 
with her crochet hook and said: 

“What is the use of my doing this?” 


knitting 


In alarm, they looked at her again. 
Had she and Harry quarreled? [ven 
the doctor, who had small patience with 
fancywork, and who used to enumerate 
te her friends the healthful, important, 
improving things they might be doing 
in the hours they devoted to embroider- 
ing—cross-stitching, hemstitching and 
the like—even she appeared to be 
shocked at the bride’s abandonment of 
her life work. 

“If there aren’t going to be any 
homes,” said the bride explanatorily, 
“what is the use of making things to 
put into them?” 

“No homes?” said the grandmother, 
perplexed. And, “No homes?” they all 
echoed in the same amazed tone. 

It developed that the bride had that 
day been taken to a lecture by a friend 
of hers who was very “‘advanced”— 
who “went in for all sorts of things,” 
as the bride expressed it. And just 
now she was going in for the Abolition 
of the Home, that last stronghold of 
the slavery of woman, and the lecture 
to which she had dragged the home- 
loving, home-keeping bride had been 
one that predicted the swift disappear- 
ance of that archaic institution. It was 
an “exchange professor” who had dealt 
the blows at the ancient edifice, and, 
as he came from a land whose women 
were not clamoring for anything in par- 
ticular, his words had carried a terrify- 
ing weight of impartial conviction. 
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one small family will do the 
laundry work for—I forget 
how many families? But 
you get the point. The home 
is wasteful, awkward, bun- 
gling, inefficient, and that is 
why it has got to go. 

“That is one reason. why 
it has got to - 
rected herself. “‘There are 
others, including the enslave- 
ment of women, but I for- 
get most of them. It really 
sounded awfully  convine- 
ing,” she added. “It makes 
you feel rather a criminal to 
learn that only one-tenth of 
one per cent of the women 
this_ country—or 
thing like that~skeep a servy- 
and that your 
could just as well be cox king 


~ 
go,” she cor- 





of some- 


ant; cook 
for a lot more of them, if 
you weren’t selfishly retard- 
ing the wheels of progress 
by your determination to live 
as your grandmother lived— 
in a brutal, savage isolation.” 





“The home is wasteful, awkward, bungling, inefficient, 


and that is why it has got to go.’ 


“He said,’ reported the bride, “that 
the home was as outgrown and useless 
and cumbersome as the old stagecoach. 
He said that future generations would 
marvel that we had put up with it so 
long, with all its enormous wasteful- 
ness, its trivial complicatedness. Do 
you know that the labors which pre- 
pare the food for small family 
could prepare it just as well for three, 
or even more, if we should use all the 
scientific labor-saving devices there are 
for kitchen use? Do you know that 
the effort used to prepare toast and cof- 
fee in nine houses in the morning might 
just as well—build a battleship or some- 
thing? Do you know that the electric 
power which will wash the clothes of 


one 


’ 


She finished her obvious 
quotation from the foreign 
lecturer, half pleased with 
the excellence of her mem- 
ory, half depressed by the import of 
that which she had memorized. 

“And we were looking at a Turkish 
hall carpet, Harry and I, the other day,” 
she added, regretfully envisioning a fu- 
ture in which individual Turkish car- 
pets would be a social crime. 

“Oh, I guess the home will last out 
our time,” said the grandmother, round- 
ing the heel of the stocking she was 
knitting. 

“He doesn’t think so. He thinks that 
in a short time, a comparatively short 
time, from the cosmic point of view,” 
she added, parroting, “the only place 
where you will see a home—like this 
one, for example”’—the bride looked 
affectionately around the hostess’ pleas 
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ant library—‘‘will be in a museum. 
Don’t you remember how, in the Mu- 
scum of Natural History, there are life- 
size Indian wigwams, with totem poles 
in front of them, and squaws and 
papooses inside—papier-maché ones, I 
suppose? Well, that’s the way you'll 
soon be seeing the home of the present 
time.” 

“They have to be saying something 
or other,” murmured the hostess ex- 
tenuatingly. “No one would have an 
exchange professor if he didn’t say 
something startling. What would be 
the use?” 

But the bride was not altogether 
soothed and reassured by the pro- 
nouncements of the lesser ones. She 
waited for the oracle of their group to 
speak. 

“What do you think about it, doc- 
tor?” she pleaded. “Do you think I 
might as well go on with the bedspread ? 
Or do you think that the day is com- 
ing, no matter how our blindness and 
indifference may delay it? I hate to 
he a clog impeding the revolution of 
the wheels of progress, much as I 
should like to finish the bedspread.” 

“You might as well finish the bed- 
S] read,” the doctor conceded. “They 
might choose it for the ‘model home of 
the early twenticth century’ in the mu- 
seum which your lecturer so confidently 
predicts.” 

“Don’t you agree with him? Don't 
you think that the home is doomed to 
gor” 

“Tl think that the home, in a sense, 
has already gone,” replied the doctor. 
“It has gone with every generation. 
{t’s always been going. And here it 
is yet, with some of us, like the bride, 
here, still believing in its virtues and 
agreeableness. A thing that changes 
ceases to be the same thing, and the 
home has been changing ever since it 
was first made. Why, the history of 
our kind begins with our first parents 
going out from their first home, de 

g 


spairing of ever finding another as 
much to their taste! When you con- 
sider how much it has changed—how 
much it has ‘gone,’ how often it has 
been abolished, you will agree that it 
has more staying power than any other 
institution in the world, except, per- 
haps, the church.” 

“Always going? Always being abol- 
ished? I don’t understand you,” said 
the hostess. 

“Why, look here.” The doctor bent 
forward and warmed up to her subject. 
“Do you think that our grandmothers 
would consider the homes we live in to- 
day as homes? Or let us say our great- 
grandmothers,” she amended, after a 
glance at the knitting grandmother of 
the circle. “I know that my grand- 
mother would never have regarded a 
set of six or seven rooms at the top 
of a building full of other families as 
a possible home. Where, she would 
have wanted to know, could a woman 
dry her clothes? Where, in that box 
of a place, were her jelly closets, her 
preserve closets, her milk room? And 
if you told her that your jelly closet and 


your preserve closet were in the big 
d te) 


grocery store down the street, she 
would have regarded you as shiftless, 
unsexed, beyond the hope of redemp- 
tion. And her grandmother, in turn, 
would have considered that the home 
had received its deathblow when first 
the big bake oven at the side of the 
fireplace was dispensed with. And her 
mother that the cause was lost when 
women grew too shiftless and too im- 
mersed in things outside their homes to 
do their own spinning and weaving. I 
dare say there was a time when our 
forbears would have considered it sell- 
ing out the home not to keep a rifle 
across the chimney breast.” 

“And now they won’t let you have 
firearms at all without a license, in this 
city,” some one interrupted marvel- 
ingly, 

“Exactly. Every man is not required 
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to be an expert in the use of the rifle 
before he can qualify as a householder 
or presume to try to be head of a home. 
Times change, but each time, threat- 
ened by that 
is apt to 


change, the standpatter 


regard it as a calamity. I 


dare say that when the women of the 
far, far past—our wandering mothers, 
who traveled with their tribes and 
pitched their tents beneath the stars and 
cooked above their camp fires I dare 
say that when they were first threat- 
ened with a settled habitation and a 
house of stone or plaster, they felt that 
tiie last the home had struck 


hour of 
They | ictured the 





smothered 
within doors, I dare Say, al das preyed 


upon by marauders when the men of 


their tribe were away. And they knew 


that the human race would never sur- 


vive the unnatural conditions imposed 
on it. The home! \Why, we've done 
nothing but get out of it since we first 
got into it!’ 


*) don’t see how,” murmured the 
bride, more for the f forci | 
doctor to keep on talki 1g 
settled opinions 
ab |, ¥ hy, look at 
somewhere, wit family 


CAVE 


= al 
falling around in it in the most un 
way! And man took 


, 
He took 


t himself 
and to fish and to fight— 


to hunt 
to bring back food to his hou 
to kill those, men or animals, 
1 with him for the 
that food. And by and by, 
dint of 


and 


ehold 
who com- 
possession of 
h y, when, by 
going out of the home in order 
to preserve it, he gradually evolved an- 
idea of a home—still he went 
out of it. Consider all the work—the 
used to be 
Remember your novels 


other 
masculine work—that done 
in the home. 


of early time Before the days of 
machinery, men, as well as women, 
cobbled and 
they tilled the fields upon 
which their own windows looked. 


““And even after the invention of ma- 


worked at home. They 


they wove; 
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chinery had taken the weaving and the 
boot making into the factory where the 
big machinery could be used, think how 
many other masculine occupations were 
housed beneath the roof of the home— 
and observe how man has escaped, for 
his working purposes, from that roof, 
Doctors used always to have their of- 
fices in their the 
cuties of their long-suffering wives was 
to wait on the door and to keep lists of 
their calls. 


homes, and one of 


Nowadays, even in smallish 
communities, the doctor’s office is more 
likely than not to be in a business build- 
And the doctor's 
home did not suffer a bit when the doc- 
tor went out of it and took his patients 


ing down the street. 


out of the front hall! 

‘Not so very long ago, bankers in 
small towns used to live cozily ove 
their banks or beside them. So did 
lawyers and dentists. But law and 
banking and dentistry have all moved 
out from the shadow of the home witl 


out making any one the worse for it. 


ven clergymen no longer conduct their 


business in their houses, but have 
studies in their churches to which they 
repair to see the spiritually troubled of 
their parishioners and to write their 

rmons \nd their homes have sur 


their departure. Why, when you 
a nest of activity the home 
when you think of all the 


‘upations that have gone out from it, 


ised to he, 


it seems th 


at it must be a deserted shell 


that it must already be abandoned, 
abolished, a mere museum piece! And 
yet here 


bride . 


it is, and some people, like the 
for example, believe that it is 
sul a living thing. 

“All the men’s occupations have gone 
out of it. Most of the women’s occu- 
have gone out of it ‘ 

‘I know that I manage to keep busy 
11 my home,” interrupted some one in 
an aggrieved tone. 

But the doctor went on, regardlessly. 

“The spinning and the weaving have 
even 


gone. The tailoring has gone. 
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SNF) | home 


any longer. 
IXven when we are 
country women, we 
are apt to sell our 
butter fat to the lo- 
cal creamery and to 
buy back what but- 
ter we need. 

“Tf codperation in 
other branches of 
housework were as 
well understood in 
the rural districts as 
in that of butter 
making, many other 
industries which are 
still home and fam- 
ily affairs would be 
out of the 
With the au 
and the 
telephone to cut dis 
there 
why 
there shouldn't be 
community 
community 
community 


Ay 








taken 
house. 
tomobile 


tances in ten, 
Is no reason 
can- 
neries, 

bakeries, 
laundries in 
country 


eve ry 
district. 
such 
good 


And 


There are 


things in a 





places. 





‘Why, look here.’ 
her subject. 
consider the homes we live in to-day 


the dressmaking has gone. In_ the 


larger women buy ready-made 
in the coun 
them from the 
In the cities, 
out of the 


everywhere the brewing, the soap boil- 


cities 
clothes from the big stores ; 
try they buy 
of the 

baking has gone 


catalogues 
mail-order houses. 


home; 


the salt 
ing and smoking of meats—that, too, 
And yet the home has re- 
mained, Canning, jelly making, pre 
erving, have ceased to be home indus- 
tries. We don’t make butter in the 


ing, have gone; the butchering, 


has gone. 


The doctor bent forward and warmed up to 
“Do you think that our grandmothers would 


as homes ?”’ 


many 
every one of them 
means that another 
job has been taken 
out of the 
have 
she pursued with 
“except for the purposes of eat 


home. 


‘The children, of course, gone 


out of the home,” 
relish, 
g and sleeping. 
enter the kindergarten, of course they 
are out of the home, in the sense in 
which women will be out of the home 
if they do their and 
Their life and their interests 
are outside it. Kindergarten, school, 
college, business—the children are out 
of the home almost as one 
knows they are in it, 


in rom the time they 


work in offices 


shops. 


soon as 
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“And of course the sick are out of 
the home in any decently careful family 
and community. Did you read in the 
paper the other day that there are no 
private rooms left any longer in the 
New York hospitals, because people 
have stopped the practice of having 
even their minor illnesses at home? Of 
the sensible thing to do. 
One recovers from illness more swiftly 
in a place where the business is to be 
sick and to get well than in a place 
where one is an incongruity, an acci- 
dent, a regrettable and annoying in- 
terruption to the routine for which 
the place was intended. New hospitals 
are going to be built with more rooms, 


The home is going once 


course it’s 


more wards. 
more to lose an activity.” 

“I don’t see that you’ve left much 
the home's 
mourned the bride. ‘“You’ve been even 


existence,” 


reason for 


1 
than 
haven’t left the 


convincing that exchange 


You 


a self-respecting excus¢ 


more 


professor. home 


for continuing 


to exist, unless you count the hous 


ing and care of children under six a 
reason.” 

“As: a fact, I should con- 

that a large enough 

. : en e 

the continued existence of 


matter of 
sider reason for 
the home,” 
seems to 
than that. 


answered the doctor. “But it 
me that | 
If I have shown—as 
the home, through 

been shorn of one reason after another 


have done 
ages, 
for its existence, and if you all know 
those shearings, it con- 
tinues to exist, haven’t we proved that 
it has a kernel of life in it apart from 
the things that are done in it or the 
people that ‘stay put’ in it? 
never blinked an eye when the man of 
the family followed the first spinning 
jennies into the mills; it never even no- 
ticed it when the first 
established or the first bakery took the 
sacred loaf of bread away from it. It 
even chirked up and grew brighter and 
better when the state stepped in and 


that, in spite of 


The home 


creamery Was 


Smith’s Magazine 


said that it—the state—would attend 
to the education of children from now 
on. I tell you, if the home has sur- 
vived all this, it is going to survive a 
little thing like woman’s following some 
of her old jobs out of the home and 
taking over some new ones. 

“And why is it going to survive? 
Why, because it is not primarily man’s 
workshop or woman’s workshop, but a 
place of refreshment and joy. The jobs 
have been the accidental part of it, and 
people have made them the essentials. 
It was built of man’s love for woman 
and hers for him, to be a | lace of peace 
It’s as much an 
asylum from the harshnesses of life as 


and lovely intimacy. 


ever the altar was an asylum from one’s 
enemies. Whoever gains it has shut 
the door upon his troubles; they can- 
not reach him in that exempt place. If 
they can, the home has already failed. 
What 
is baked or the soap boiled ?” 

And then, lest had _ struck 


serious a note for too long a time, 


does it matter where the bread 


she too 
she 
changed her tone. 


“The home! The one place in all 
the world where we may wear our old 
and our bad manners! The 
one place where we may speak the un- 
varnished truth and with 
lives! The one place where we can 
rest 


voices from honeyed speaking. 


clothes 


escape our 
from smiling and our 
It will 
never disappear. Or, ti ow does, there 
is this comfort to be taken—the 
civilization will start in again at once 
to evolve the home more. If it 
1as had its moments of unpopularity, 
that has been well-meaning 
people have insisted upon its unessen- 
tials—upon lace 
curtains or the woman’s always being in 
declare that the home it- 
self is done with—abolish it by law— 
make us all live in barracks with the 
types of people we most detest, and 
the human race will never rest satisfied 
until the home has been rebuilt. 


our tftaces 


new 
once 
because 


morning 


prayers or 


it. But once 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROBERT A. 


Are you a brainy girl, who knows and understands the management of men? 


Of course you are! 


plished Betty of this story a few pointers. 


EAUTY undoubtedly draws a 
B crowd of admirers; for general 
popularity, cordiality, without too 

much beauty or too keen a wit, is essen- 
tial; but the secret of keeping a train 
of serious lovers is genuine cleverness. 
Now | am not beautiful 
enough and stylish, but with irregular 
[ and an inclination to undue 
roundness hard to dissemble even with 


~good looking 
tTeatures 
wiredeout gowns and rolling night and 
morning. However, [I have 

my brains in the A class. 
nade a systematic study of men, and 


always 
I have 
one can do 


i understand them. [every 


something well, and | always main 
tained that the thing | could manage 
best was But I know my limita 


tions 


a man. 


now. Still, whoever would have 


thought of it turning out 


g that way: 
()’Moore to the contrary, there 


Rory 
is no luck in odd numbers. 
sponsible : 


Phe song was mainly res] 
But now I'm off to Brighton camp. 


ven sheltet nd me, 
at last 


lo the girl ‘ft behind me. 


mec Nome Sale 
everywhere bands were playing it, 
hovs were whistling it, and the loiterers 
around the mushroom-grown enlisting 
Circle were humming 
it and the 
all-pervasive khaki that bobbed up over 


tents at Columbus 
if It ¢ 


got into my system; 


night and gave such a strange, new 


atmosphere to New York. 

Roy and | stopped on our way to 
the subway to watch the “fighting 69” 
out of their between 


march armory 


And no doubt you could have given the accom- 


Read what happened to her. 


lines of 
women 


weepy, handkerchief-waving 
and “eager urchins wriggling 
with excitement. As we stood hemmed 
in by the crowd, I spoke of the strange 
unreality of seeing armed troops actu- 
ally marching out of New York. 1 
was more concerned with their lack of 
training and physical fitness for the 
plunge into a life and climate so dif- 
ferent. 

“Our 


Roy 


military rather a 


I assented. 


system 1s 
joke,” 

“The power behind the throne never 
bothers over details like mere humanity,. 
Letty 

[ informed not 
He agreed; it was nowhere 
\nd this led him off 
on one of his ardent socialistic strains. 


him that this was 
Germany. 
nearly. so efficient. 


Roy is well informed and a fascinat- 
ing talker. He is too clever for me to 
argue with successfully, but he always 
felt 
to leave me 


at Seabright; thence 


interests me. To-day, however, | 


] 


impatient. He was about 


te join his troop 
ta go to the borde 2 >» gone no one 
could tell how long. And here he was 
still talking abstract theories! 

Roy pays me the compliment of tell- 
ing me things he never discusses with 


any one else. I think I can safely say 
that | 
in his 


make 


am the one woman who counts 
life. But he does not exactly 
love to me. The fact is, he is 
really more ab in ideas than in 


Which tendency augments his 


orbed in 
people. 
extreme independence. He sometimes 


drops off my horizon for months at a 
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Roy and I stopped on our way 
to watch the 
‘fighting 69°? march 

out of their 


armory. 


to the subway 


time without explanation. I never 
make any issue of it, of course, but in- 
wardly it does nettle me to be treated 
like a safety valve or the typification 
of an abstract problem—the feminine 
mind that thinks. Roy has very grati- 
fying ideas about women; he is an ar- 
dent suffragist and all that. 

Lucy Evans and Tray Smith came 
past in Tray’s car just as we were 
about to move on, and stopped for Tray 
tc say good-by. Troop A were already 


Magazine 


encamped at Van Cortlandt Park, and 
he was off on leave, just for the day. 

“Why don’t you two come on up to 
Gedney Farms for lunch with us?” he 
suggested. 

[ knew Roy didn’t have to leave till 
the next day, and the idea appealed to 
me strongly. But Roy promptly said 
he had a lot of important things to at- 
tend to and couldn’t possibly indulge. 
He talked oil interests in Mexico all 
the way home, and left me at the door. 
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“T’l] call up this afternoon, if I get 
a chance,” he said. 

It was nice of him, when he was so 
busy; but Hubert had just a couple of 
hours free before the armored-motor 
corps started for camp, and I had 
promised to, have tea with him, so I 
was afraid we would have to say 
good-by now, I said, distinctly, if un- 
reasonably, nettled. 

“All right, Betty. Hope you have a 
successful year. All kinds of luck.” 

And with a hearty handshake, he was 
gone, with smiling equanimity. 

“He hasn’t stopped to think he is 
leaving me for a whole year! He never 
does get down to realities!” I thought 
indignantly. And to my utter disgust, 


i 
| found myself wanting to cry. 

All through lunch, his provokingly 
charming, whimsical smile haunted me, 
and I kept thinking of things I might 
have said to shape our last conversation 
differently. 
ous questions rather vaguely, in conse- 


I answered mother’s vari- 


quence; and Toodles, my small sister, 
accused me of being grouchy. What 
was the matter? Did the long-legged 
philosopher forget to kiss me good-by, 
Children have such a crude 
of humor! 

| had schooled myself to frigid in- 
difference about Roy by tea time. Hu- 
bert looked very handsome, and never 


she asked. 


sense 


took his intense dark eyes from my face 
all the time we were sitting téte-a-téte 
at one of those ridiculously small tables 
t} room. It 
feeling a part of this romantic crowd, 


1 
the 


in the Piaza tea was fun, 
men a bit conscious of their olive 
drab. Men plain civilian 
suits all had rather a hang-dog air, and 
the girls with them cast envious, glances 
at our soldiers. 

Hubert 


wearing 


began to talk about how 
dreadful it would be not to see me for 
sc long. A sensation like that of going 
down in an elevator swept over me and 
seriously interfered with my attempt 
to sip tea gracefully. I have an un- 
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comfortable motion that I gulped half 
a cup in one swallow. Hubert smiled 
faintly, mentally registering, I have 
no doubt, that I really was wild about 
him if I’d only let myself go. I clearly 
foresaw a fifth proposal. 

Hubert has a firm conviction that 
women never know their own minds— 
in fact, he endows them with little mind 
to know. He has been hotly pursuing 
me for some time now, and he has 
never told me his opinions on any seri- 
ous subject. In fact, | have often won- 
dered why he is in love with me. As 
I have said, I am no beauty, and we 
have no tastes at all in common. His 
idea of a thrilling time is to hunt rattles 
in an engine. All I know about en- 
gines is that you put the plug in and 
pull out the third button from the left 
to start one going. But Hubert never 
talks machinery to me. 

As we were coming down the Plaza 
steps, I caught my heel and gave my 
ankle a bad twist, losing my balance. 
Hubert caught me instantly, picked me 
up, and carried me into the car as if 
| had been a feather. The chauffeur 
looked admiringly at him. I felt allur- 
ingly delicate and cared for. It flashed 
through my mind that Roy would have 
said: 

‘As long as it’s bound by a high shoe, 
you can walk on it all right. 
high heels are insane, anyway.” 

It was a disastrous incident. 
me in a dependent attitude. 


Those 


It put 
Hubert_al- 
ways has had a weird power of making 
me want to do as he says, even when 
I know perfectly well that I don’t. My 
and I felt a little weak; 
and he looked very big and stunning. 
1 suddenly realized that I didn’t give 
a little green apple about having my 
political opinions credited or being en- 
couraged to fight my own way in life. 
1 wanted to be petted and bossed—yes, 
actually! It seemed so comfortable not 
tc have to think. That’s how it hap- 
pened that I finally accepted Hubert. 


; A 
ankle ached 
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I wanted a chance to think, and I de- 
cided that I was not going to be picked 
on through another meal; so I simply 
said I didn’t care to come down to din- 
ner. Toodles immediately began im- 
pertinent inquiries. Funny what had 
happened to my appetite lately! Did 
I think the soldier boys expected their 
That was 
was the hum- 
drum family conversation beginning to 
pall on my sensitive soul? 

I remembered my ankle and played it 
up. Toodles was genuinely contrite, 
and insisted on rubbing it with that vile- 
smelling embrocation. In the morning, 
I had a fearfully awkward time per- 
suading them that I could walk on it 
safely. 


ladyloves all to be shadows? 
hopeless, anyway. Or 


came thick and fast that 
News of the attack on the un- 
suspecting squad of Pershing’s men was 


Events 


week. 


published in the morning papers. War 
seemed imminent. 

When Ned came in the evening, he 

was agog with it. Ned for 

We like 

te do the same things and all that. But 

He’s 


I’m 


I’ve known 


years, and always enjoy him. 
he’s hardly an event in my life. 

devoted to me, of course—thinks 
about perfect, which shows he is just 
stupid. Not that he hasn't a 
good head, with sound, if conservative 


a shade 
judgment. He always invests in the 
safe “‘four-per-cent-only” sort of 
tures, and 
demands 
fair-mindedness. 


ven- 
unreasonable 
the 
He has a deep, well- 


never makes 


on one. He is soul of 
modulated voice and a perfect poise and 
that 
spire me with the desire to sick a wasp 


repose of manner sometimes in- 
on him, just to see if he could cavort in 
an undignified way. 
it as a matter of 


He seems to take 
course that when he 
makes enough money, if he ever does, 
I will be waiting around ready to marry 
him; so he never bothers to make love 
to me. He has an annoying trait, too, 
of always managing to have important 
business crop up to interfere with the 
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things I want him to do most. It really 
never is anything he can help, but it 
does make him seem not quite “there,” 
somehow. 

We had a cozy evening, sitting out on 
the balcony in the moonlight. Finally 
he casually mentioned that he had en- 
listed in the militia, and must leave 
within twenty-four hours. I was dum- 
founded. It had never occurred to me 
that Ned might enlist. This soldier 
business was all very well and roman- 
tic, but to have even Ned gone! What 
on earth should I do without any one 
to play with? 

I couldn’t find a word to say, and I 
must looked thoroughly 
fallen. For the first thing I knew, he 
had taken me in his arms and was say 
ing things about when he came back. 
I couldn’t seem to tell him about Hu- 
bert. I should have—I don’t deny that 
—hut it all came so unexpectedly, and 
[ couldn't 
bear to send him away to that horrid 
Mexico feeling unhappy. 


have crest- 


1 


| did feel so sorry for him. 


The moment he was gone, I realized 
what an outrageous thing I had done. 
Here | 


! 


was, engaged to two men at 
\nd, strangely enough, I didn’t 
untrue to Hubert than to 
Though | never for a moment 
imagined that I was really in love with 
| [ began to conjure up all sorts 
f undreamed-of caverns of iniquity in 
my soul. I thought of all the things 
I had said about fickle coquettes, and 
how I had always secretly looked down 
on Lucy for her irrationality. I put 
in a wretched night. 
By some 


One 


el more 


special dispensation of 
Providence, no one remembered to 
for breakfast, and when I 
finally woke, to find American Beauties 
from Hubert and a lovely 
violets and tiny rosebuds from Ned 
waiting side by side at the foot of my 
bed, the whole situation began to ap- 
peal to my sense of humor. The reas- 
suring thought also came that they had 


rouse me 


corsage of 





Hubert caught me instantly, picked me up, and carried me into the car as if | had been a feather. 


1 


gone where they could never 
ow about each other’s gifts. And 
hough [ couldn't bear to contemplate 
y di still, you never can tell 
what may happen in two years or so 
fF war. It removed the issue to a com- 


417\ 


1 
i 
j 
1 


Isaster, 


fortable distance, anyway. 

Just after the Fourth of July, we had 
a very hot spell. I was visiting Lucy 
in New Canaan, and nothing but our 
long-standing friendship and the firm 
belief that I was broiling off at least 
a pound a day kept me in that hole. 
Lucy is little half por- 


one of those 


tions that always look cool and never 


want to exert themselves. She wields 
a knitting needle far better than a ten- 
nis racket, and the only club she knows 
by name is a putter. 

As I was saying, it was hot, and I 
was feeling about as restful as a puppy 
on a leash, when a telegram came from 
Ned, saying he would stop off to see 
me on his way from camp to the bor- 
der, and might be expected that after- 
noon, His troop was the last to get 
off. In fact, reports, all seemed now 
in the direction of a possible avoidance 
of war, and no more forces were being 
ordered out. 
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I forgot 
all about 
the cheval 

lass reflecting 
the couch to 
any one com- 
ing downstairs and let 
Ned kiss me just as 
Hubert was 
down. 


coming 


I had not counted on the possibility 
[ felt decidedly 
nervous about the outcome and having 
Still, | 
couldn't help feeling grateful for any 
break in the monotony. I want to say 
right here that my opinion of New 
Canaan was all wrong. It is not dull. 
It is the most eventful place, on the 
contrary, that I have ever visited. 

I was trying to cool off from the ex 
ertion of dressing to meet Ned on the 
five-fifty-seven when a boy on a bicycle 


of seeing Ned again. 


to face my conscience again. 


arrived with a spe- 
cial-delivery letter, 
It was from Hu- 
bert, containing the 
news that the mo- 
tor corps was not 
to be sent to the 
border, and that he 
then starting 
to ride over to 
New Canaan to see 
his “future wife.” 
I never knew what 
else he said, except 
that he ought to 
arrive almost as 
soon as the letter. 
| Was 
whelmed. I actu- 
ally shivered for 
the 


Was 


Ovefe- 


time in 
weeks. What a 
horrible mess! 
What should I do? 
There was no way 
that I could think 

of to ward off either of them. 
Forgetful of heat and heels, I ran 
full-tilt up to Lucy’s room and poured 
out a confession to her. I didn’t want 
but my feelings 


first 


her to know about it, 
charged to 
She was deeply engrossed in a 
magazine when I burst in, 


were too suppress any 
longer. 
and looked 
rather annoyed at the interruption. But 
she was hanging on my words before 
[ finished. 

“Betty, why don’t you tell Ned the 
plain truth? Say how sorry you are 
that adi 

“Lucy Evans, you’re crazy! 
truth isn’t plain to tell. And, anyway, 
you don’t understand. Why, it would 
destroy his whole faith in woman!” 

“Tn the new woman?” queried Lucy. 

I ignored this interruption. 

“T'll just have to be ill and retire to 

You must them 
never could see them to- 


my room. manage 
somehow I 


gether.” 
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Lucy refused to shoulder the respon- 


sibility. 

But I had seen a ray of hope and 
clung to it. In the end, Lucy con- 
sented, with scant grace, I must say, 
considering her professions of friend- 
ship for me. 

Lucy met Ned at the station and told 
im | was miserably ill from eating 
clams. She might have chosen some- 
thing a little more picturesque, it 
seemed to me. But Ned was all sym- 
thy, and stopped on the way up to 

me flowers. 

was praying that Hubert would 

tire trouble or some other delay; 

arrived in good time for sup- 
| was not present at their meet- 

f course, but Lucy said they were 

iently surprised to see each other. 
supper I grew so fidgety I 
imply had to get an idea for myself 


stole 


JUTTING 


things were going. So I 
on the porch and peeped in 
igh the window. The conversation 
exactly animated, but seemed 

They were discussing Ford. 
I turned to go, I bumped into a 
king-chair and fell against ghe screen 
a sickening thud. The speed I 
getting back upstairs would have 
ied me for any track team in the 
Ned was sitting facing the win- 
and I was scared to death for 
fear he had seen me. As I hung over 
the banister listening, I heard them dis- 
ing what the noise could have been. 

d had seen something white, he said. 

ubert thought a cat must have jumped 

n the chair and lost its balance, land- 

unexpectedly on something that 
rocked. Ned seemed satisfied with the 
explanation. He didn’t argue the point 
further, except to say that cats were 
very human animals. 

After supper, Hubert insisted on 
coming up to see me. Lucy, fortu- 
nately, said I wasn’t strong enough to 
see more than one at a time; so Ned 
waited for his turn. I propped my- 
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self up on the couch, well covered with 
powder, and tried to look pale and lan- 
guid. My face was red with heat and 
excitement, and the powder gave it a 
sort of mottled look. 

Hubert was distinctly trying. He 
told me I did too much, which I am 
tired of hearing from mother; and said 
he wouldn’t let me haze myself over 
any more fool suffrage work. “Let 
me” indeed! I’d like to see him ar- 
ranging my life for me! I had the 
worst time getting him to go and let 
Ned come up. He couldn't see what 
call I had to see a mere friend. 

When he finally did leave, he called 
back, “Good night, sweetheart,” so loud 
that I nearly swore in my anxiety. For- 
tunately Ned must have been out of 
earshot, for he made no mention of it. 
He was nice, but impersonal and rather 
detached. He said I looked fagged out 
—I was by that time; I felt haggard— 
and just stood looking at me in an odd, 
quizzical way. 

[ explained that Hubert had gone 
away before the night we had become 
engaged, so I had not had a chance to 
tell him about it. 

“You've written him. _He mentioned 
it at supper,” Ned suggested. 

I replied that I always hated to tell 
things by letter. I could think of no 
good reason why I shouldn’t have im- 
parted the news in our conversation 
just ended. But Ned didn’t press that 
point. Ned is by no means lacking in 
intelligence, but seems 
rather slow. 

Early the next morning, a doctor 
came in to see me. Ned had sent for 
him. Of course he said it would be 
perfectly safe for me to get up. I felt 
sick enough at the prospect, but I had 
to face it. 

Ned had to buy some last supplies, 
so he went to Stamford with Lucy, and 
I was left alone with Hubert. 

It had grown blessedly cooler, and I 
felt like some exercise, for a change. 


sometimes he 
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But he refused to allow me to stir from 
the house. I never sheltered 
and fussed over and appropriated in my 
life! We couldn’t agree on a single 
cubject we talked about. Hubert only 
smiled and patted my hand when I 
tried to convince him that it is as sen- 
sible for a woman to smoke as for a 
man. 

By the time Lucy and Ned came 
home, I was nearly hysterical, and was 
so glad to see them that I forgot all 
about the cheval glass reflecting the 
couch to any one coming downstairs 
and let Ned kiss me just as Hubert was 
coming down. 

A frightful My 
mind went absolutely blank of any ex- 
planation. Hubert lost his temper and 
told me I was a radical 
egoist,’ and a “shameless coquette.” 
While he Ned 
disappeared without a word. 


Was so 


1 


scene followed. 


ce 1 S| 
would-be 


was _ spluttering, 
haughtily told Hubert that if his « 
rous soul permitted him to insult a 
ir: his hostess’ home, he hac ‘tter leave 
before he went on to physical violence. 
He left. 

Never have I felt more 
life. I was fuming with anger 
the same time I wanted to cry. I 
turned to Lucy. She was laughing! 

“Betty, you puffed out so with wrath 
that you—burst your—hair net, and— 

llen almost 


upset in my 


and at 


one of your braids—has f 
off! It’s suspended halfway 
back by one hair, and wag 


xs when you 
talk—just like the tail of an 


down your 


cat 

I can forgive a good deal I am not 
vindictive. But that was too much. I 
think I was about to burst, 
should I spy bounding up 
dear old Roy! If f 
him 


possibly compatible with my red 


when whom 
the walk but 
elt like hugging 
I assumed the most dignified pose 
nose 
and darted a tri- 
umphant look at Lucy. Let her laugh 
at my plight! I could afford to 
a couple of lovers. Had not 


and dangling hair, 


lose 


Roy, the 
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independent, recognized at last his great 
need of me and risked disgrace to steal 
off and tell me of it? 

My triumph was short-lived. 
you believe it? He ran straight up, not 
te me, but to Lucy—and there was 
nothing philosophically abstract about 
the way he embraced her! I gasped. 

“This is a bit of a surprise for you, 
Bet,” 
ways been such a chum of both Lucy's 
and mine, and | just couldn’t wait.” 
He went on to explain how they had 
once been engaged and had quarreled, 


W ould 


laughed Roy. “But you’ve al- 


and Lucy had called him up after we 
met her with Tray that day to apolo- 
gize for her rudeness—I can’t say I 
noticed any—and the upshot was a rec 
He had been let off with 
only reserve duty, so they were plan- 
ning to be married in August. 

I managed to say I wished them hap- 
piness, or something—it was the last 
I did wish them at the moment— 


and retreated in haste. 


onciliation. 


thing 
db 


So that was why he didn’t mind leav- 
ing me and was always so impersonal. 
1 an enthusi- 
| about Lucy! She 
girl he always 


db 


Why, Roy had never sai 
astic was 
scofted 
ILucy doesn’t know the difference” be 


the sort of 
tween evolution and revolution, and she 

She couldn’t 
th 


neories 


doesn’t care. grasp one 


found a note: 


On my bureau | 


cene 
Hult 


nted 


me time. [ll 
. 
NepD 


So he had gue sed 
all! And he had 
planned that Judas kiss in front of that 


mirror! And then he must have real 


about Hubert, 


v 19° i ‘ 
after deliberately 


ized all along that IT had my faults. 
“What makes a 
mused. But this time I was not refer 


ring to Ned. 


person so slow?” I 
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By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “The Friendly Dog,” 


ILLUSTRATED I 


“At Wildacres,”’ 


etc. 


If you like a clever mystery story about real 
flesh-and-blood people, you will enjoy this one. 


SUPPOSE I might as well admit, 
that I was rather 
love with Peter De- 

y that day. I think perhaps that 
reason why everything connected 
he hour when I first saw Brenda 
u is so clearly etched on my 
as the writing people 
one is feeling a lot, I have no 


unblushingly, 
dreadfully in 


Say. 


ne receives and holds multitudes 


pressions. I¢motion is like a blue 
if lightning that shows you 
r of unexpected things in a 

| 


ir landscape, or like an acid that 


gs out a design on a metal plate. 
very one knows how, for years, we 
foolish little details of our 
great days—the sound of a hand organ 
vn the street on the awful day when 
ve are waiting to be told if our little 
ter will live or die; the absurd way 
rait of our great-grandfather 
red down wall 
sorrow fully telling our first suitor 
it couldn’t be; all such things. 
like that with me that Oc- 
at Sarachoosa. I remember 
the look of the familiar, 
beautiful place, all bronze and gold, 
with the lake a blue jewel enameled at 
with soft reflections from 
the gorgeous hills and woods; just how 
Peter’s head lay against a red cushion 
as I paddled him upstream; all the 
things we had been saying about Mrs. 
I-sterbrook’s emeralds, with which she 
Was so patently advertising to us her 


remember 


he port 


from the when we 


was 
day 


everything- 


the edges 


husband’s renewed solvency; the queer 
whiteness _ that about 
mouth when I, running the nose of 
my boat into a Lilliputian rock-bound 
cove and climbing out to reach for a 
trailing length of creeper, 
twisted my foot between two bowlders 
and cried out with the pain. 

I wasn’t really hurt, however, though 


came Peter’s 


scarlet 


my buckskin boot was badly wrecked, 
the torn apart from the upper. 
A + ’ ’ : , ‘ ‘ ] 
And the funny thing was that, though 
I had known for ages that I was in 
love with Peter and that some day he 
would wake up to the fact that he was 


sole 


in love with me—really in love, I mean 

[ ran away from that white look in 
his face when he thought I had hurt 
myself, and from all that that look 
promised. It didn’t seem good sports- 
manship to snatch it then, if you know 
what I said that 1] 
at once back to the landing and tele- 
if Sal- 


mean. I must go 
graph for a new pair of boots; 
ter’s got my message before closing 
time and parcel-posted them at once, 
I could have them the next afternoon, 
or, at worst, the morning after. 

Peter shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed off that white line about his 
and, lying back the 
cushions, called me a Martha, worried 
about material things when I might bet- 
ter steep myself in beauty and listen 
to his love-making. But [insisted upon 
paddling back, and we continued to 
talk about Evelyn Esterbrook’s emer- 


again on 


lips, 
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I remember the queer whiteness that came about Peter’s mouth when I twisted my foot 


between two bowlders and cried out with the pain 


alds, although my heart was skipping 

a beat now and then for sheer joyful 

ness. Peter might pretend to be as Jan- 

guid and light-minded as ever, but he 

had looked—he had looked as if he 

were standing up for torture when he 
P 


thought I was in pain! 


“Bully stones,” he said as I poled 


along. “Though not becoming to our 


dear old friend. They ‘d look better on 
you, Mary.” 

“She isn’t wearing them for beauty’s 
“but to that her 
husband has safely ridden the storm of 
last Wasn’t it awful when it 
looked as if he were going to be indicted 
for—what do they indict bank presi 
dents for, Peter >” 


sake,” I said, show 


year. 


“Everything, including arson and 
mayhem,” replied Peter. ‘And _ per- 
sonally I believe that old [Esterbrook 
was guilty of them all.” 

“Hortense brought a suit against her, 


you know,” I gossiped on. “She hadn’t 
paid for dresses and hats for an in 
they 
their feet again before the case 
was tried. I'll wager Hortense 


’ 4 ' ” 


enough now he’l 


conceivable length of time. sut 
got on 
feels 
never 
Ester- 


She might 


get 


another penny out of Evelyn 
Serves her right! 


old 
1 


as she could. And if she couldn’t, 


} 
ook. 


lave known Evvy would pay as 
was the use in hounding he 
“Perfect Mary !” 


scofted 


business logic, 
Peter. 

“Do you want to wait here while I 
run up and send my telegram: asked 
him. “T’ll e you 


lip Little Moose, as we planned.” 


[ 
il 


come back and pad 


‘Suiteme,” said Peter indolently 


rather 


He 


mie 


exaggeratedly indolently. 
and to 
for that moment of tense anxiety. 


was making up to himself 


So I moored the canoe and left him 
at ease in it, and ‘went gayly up to the 
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office, with my mind a delicious jumble 
of autumn woods, and Peter’s eyes, and 
poor, plain, elderly Evelyn Esterbrook’s 
great collection of stones, and of glad- 
ness and expectation and assurance. 

I sent the telegram and came out 
of the office, and it was then that I 
first saw Brenda Fortescu. The coach 
had just come in and she was _ being 
hel ed down from the seat beside Sam 
Endicott, who held the ribbons that 
\Ve come in to Sarachoosa, you 

either by a little steamer that 
up the lake to the landing place 
the station seven water miles 
by tallyho through tw 
winding mountain roads.) 
looking at her with his 1 t 
f admiration; Sam 
senile, except when he tries 
a young woman believe that 
been completely bowled over 
-harms. He’s only fiity and 
ll preserved. 
lortescu—of course I didn’t 
her then for Miss Fortescu 
ll worthy of the looks he was 
ng upon her. She was the very 
tiest thing! And her clothes were 
though they did seem to me a 
ultra for Sarachoosa. We reg 
Sarachoosians generally go into 
looking lke our own poor rela- 
and while we’re there, we go 
in perfectly disgraceful, old 
ting clothes. It’s only when we 
for dinner_and dancing at night 

t we put on our war paint. The 

‘ansformations between seven = and 
ht in the evening are marvelous! 
erwise, of course, jewels like Mrs. 

sterbrook’s would never have come 
into camp, and we should never have 
cot into the papers. 

Well, this Brenda who was dismount- 
ing was all a symphony, as the depart- 
ment-store advertisers would say, in 
brown. I took in at least seven shades 
of brown at the first glance, all beauti- 
fully blended, from the leather collar 


@s 


on her traveling jacket to her tan shoes 
and the touch of cinnamon in her close- 
fitting hat. She had a yellowish tea 
rose stuck in the lapel of her coat and 
that, I think, was the seventh note of 
brown. And her eyes, which were 
large and lustrous, seemed to match 
her costume—they ran all the way from 
the palest sherry to the darkest color 
you ever saw in a shadowed pool. And 
for her hair! I’ve always loved 
leek, shining flank of a brown-roan 
-se which is groomed within an inch 
of its life every day; and when she 
turned her head a little to say something 
to the impressionable Sam, that was the 
color that swept down her forehead and 
across the tip of her pretty little ear. 
But pretty as she was, and graceful 
there wasn’t an angle in her whole 
hody, nor yet a curve too redundant, 
ind, oh, how I hated my bones !—I felt 
a distrust, a sudden cloud of constraint, 
almost an aversion, at sight of her. 
Instinet, premonition it was, I suppose. 
For, with all her air of charm and all 
her elegance, she simply didn’t seem to 
belong. I felt it then, before Peter had 
even had sight of her, and it is foolish 
and morbid of me to try to mortify 
myself by pretending that it was not 
until she had bowled him over that I 
up my mind she wasn’t really 


There was another, older woman 
with her, of course. She, too, gave that 
same impression of not being quite to 
the Sarachoosian manner born, al- 
though she also was quite impeccable 
as you analyzed her, point by point. 
She was forty-five, I suppose, or there- 
abouts, gray-haired, plain, dignified, 
portly, well dressed. I didn’t know 
then whether she was Beauty’s mother 
or not; I thought not, for the wonder- 
ful Brenda seemed a trifle old for so 
young a mother. I put her down in 
my mind as thirty, although Peter, who 
had arrived at confidential terms with 
her by the next day, told me she was 


ey 


if 
1) 
@: 
a4 
{ 
i 
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twenty-three. The elder lady, as I 
learned by consulting the register later, 
was Mrs. Violet Harris. And the im- 
pressionable Sam, who has the knack 
of acquiring information as readily as 
he loses his heart, told me, as soon as 
I saw him alone, that Mrs. Harris was 
the widowed elder sister of the younger 
lady. 

Intuition is a funny thing. I’ve seen 
scores—hundreds, probably—of pecple 
alight from the coach in front of that 
office, and never before have I had a 
queer sensation in regard to any of 
them. If I knew them, I gave them a 
salute commensurable with my pleas 
ure in seeing them; and if I didn’t, I 
sized them up with a sort of friendly 
that is the 
attitude toward newcomers, and went 
on about my business, quite forgetful 
of them. But although I managed a 
half smile for Miss Fortescu 
wait for 


indifference Sarachoosian 


we don't 
and 
went on back to the landing where I 
had 


that pretty brown vision accompanied 


introductions at camp 


left my canoe with Peter in it, 
me like something in a nightmare. All 
that feeling of happy assurance which 
had from the land 
ing had disappeared. It was as if some 


gone with me up 


one had brutally told me, when I was 
a child, that a promised treat was to 
be withheld, 
reason for it. 


Peter, 


without giving me any 


was, as usual, lolling. He 
straightened up at my approach and 
wanted to know if I should like to have 


him paddle. 


and 


I’m not particularly timid, 


I’m a good swimmer, but among 

the chances I have no intention of tak- 

ing in this world is that of 
eter Delancey manipulate a canoe in 
Peter Del 

which I happen to be \ motor 


boat, yes, or a motor car; Peter 


having 
eated. 
a seems 
he has 
} He 
likes the way it looks, of course, and 
he loves to be lazy in its midst; but as 


to understand machinery. 


for sensing its intentions 


well, I sup- 
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pose the Delanceys are too many gen- 
erations removed from the primeval 
forest for any of them to have retained 
that instinct. As for our family, the 
Andrains, it was only my grandfather 
who was a little farm boy in Norway 
and, later, a lumberman in Minnesota. 
So it is merely natural for me to have 
still the feeling of the woods and the 
And of people, too. I insist 
upon it, and the case of Brenda proves 
it. 

When I had declined Peter’s kind 
offer to paddle me round the cove and 
up Little 
lazily if any one had come in on the 


Tivers. 


Moose Creek, he asked me 


coach whose approach had been echoed 
through the mountains by the horn. I 
told that had 
women, a middle-aged one and a young 
\nd I added, meditatively, that ] 
wonder¢ d who on earth had stood spon 
them. 


1 
tnere were 


him there been two 


one. 

sor fo1 Peter informed me that 
a few good people in the 
world besides the two or three hundred 
f and 
something made me reply that I didn’t 


of .my immediate acquaintance, 
want to have to know the rest of them. 

a silly thing to say, especially 
vho had no claims to family, 
Peter 


10 oodles of money. 


hy the grouch. 
that, and 
their shadows 


ed and asked me w 


quarreled with him about 
hus coming 


{ 
before. 
‘A girl a 


Mary,” 


in making 


ill-tempered as you, 
aid Peter, “will have difficulty 
You'd bet 


to your vaga 


g a good marriage. 
ter take me. I’m used 


ries; and besides, in my leisure mo 


ments, I mean to write a modern ‘Tam 
the Shrew.’ [I need you for a 
What do you say?” 

[ said what I always 


ing of 
model. 
aid when Peter 
proposed to me, [ said that | 
marry him. It was, as I 
already intimated, a falsehood. 


would 
have 
What 
was a 
Peter 


and I had lived next door to each other 


never 


I was really holding out for 
little impassioned love-making. 
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in the city ever since I was born, and 
Peter's father’s fancy farm adjoined 
my father’s fancy farm in Westchester. 
I had known Peter as long as I had 
known anything. Perhaps I was ex- 
pecting too much to expect love-mak- 
ing. But I had quite determined not 
to marry him until he went through 
all the paces of a real lover. And in 
spite of the look on his face that day 
that had made me so sure of him, some- 
thing had happened to me up at the 
office that had made me as determined 
and as obstinate as ever about it. 

I suppose that “standing sponsor” 
requires some explanation. There may 
be people who don’t know about Sara- 
choosa, although the way the papers 
were full of it after the theft of the 
Esterbrook emeralds makes that diffi- 
cult to believe. But for the benefit of 
any one who failed to read all about 
it at the time when the loss of those 
stones brought us all into the papers- 
so greatly against Evelyn [Esterbrook’s 
will that Mount Sara- 
choosa is a club “somewhere in the Al- 
leghanies,” as the war correspondents 
would put it. I know it isn’t really a 
club any longer; that is, it is now run 
as a commercial enterprise by Andre. 
But it is a club in the sense that the 
dear public is not admitted. 

You see, it began as a private organi- 
dad was one of the founders 

but after a few years, when André, 
who had been the most wonderful club 
steward, announced that he was going 
to give up stewarding and was plan- 
ning to open a general resort on the 
lines of Sarachoosa and within hailing 
sacred the 
club compromised with him by allow- 
ing him to buy its plant and by swear- 
ing him to admit only indorsed guests. 
Talk about the camel and the eye of 
the needle, or that unfortunate rich 
young man and heaven! Just let any 
one try to get into Sarachoosa without 
the proper credentials and that needle’s 

9 


desire !—] say 


zation 


distance of its preserves, 
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eye will look like the Open Door! At 
any rate, so we all used to think. 

When André took over the place, he 
introduced an innovation which I be- 
lieve some other hotels and resorts have 
followed since. He charged a flat rate 
per day and that flat rate covered every- 
thing. There were no “extras.” If 
any one felt like guzzling champagne 
all night, his bill was not increased 
thereby. And no one saved a cent by 
being on a diet of hot water, stale bread, 
and chopped beef. If any one wanted 
a guide with whom to follow a trail 
for two or three days, the cost of the 
guide was included in the original esti- 
mate. Dad has always maintained that 
he saved more in arithmetical wear and 
tear than he lost by paying the stupen- 
dous charges. The only thing that An- 
dré did not undertake to have his rate 
cover was the private card accounts 
which the gentlemen—and the ladies, 
for the matter of that—might choose 
to run up. 

You can see by what I have said 
that the middle classes were automati- 
cally excluded from Sarachoosa—the 
financial middle classes, I mean. The 
undesirable rich were supposed to be 
as rigidly excluded by the blackballing 
of a sort of credentials committee. If 
any one wanted to spend a week or a 
month or a day at Sarachoosa—any 
new person, I mean—and communi- 
cated that wish to André, André im- 
mediately passed it on to Colonel Phil- 
lipson, who had been chairman of the 
ailmissions committee when Sarachoosa 
was a club. And Colonel Phillipson 
was supposed to consult with the old 
admissions committee, to find out who 
was the candidate’s sponsor, and then 
to instruct André accordingly. Thus 
André was enabled to be intelligent in 
the. matter of reporting all accommo- 
dations already bespoken, whenever 
that was necessary to preserve the ex- 
clusive character of the place. The 
system had always worked well. 
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But you can see that there was apt 
to be a certain sameness about the sort 
of people who alighted from the big 
tallyho in front of what was known 
as the office, or who came chugging 
lake in the boat. Of 
us who stayed there 


up the motor 


course those of 
a good deal did not always know the 
their 
I am no psychologist, and I can’t 


individual arrivals, but we knew 
kind. 
explain just what are the signs of free- 


Good- 


ness knows, we seem dissimilar enough 


masonry among people like us. 
if you undertake to describe us! Some 
of us 
and some of us 


are as homely as hedge fences 


have as bad manners 
Billingsgate fishwives 


read 


as any of those 


used to about in English 
But 


is different 


you 
our homeliness 


somehow 


novels. 
from the homeliness of, 
say, a badly nourished, badly dressed 
shopgirl hanging to a street-car strap; 
and our bad if 
bad, 
neighbors 
fence. I 
recognizes, 


manners, even if just as 
those of 
quarreling over the 
don’t know what it is 
but I do know 


ways recognizes one’s own kind at sight. 


are different from two 
back 


one 


that one al- 


And that was what had so puzzled me 
Brenda 
from the tallyho. 


when Miss Fortescu alighted 

Peter didn’t see the fair Brenda until 
dinner time that Indeed, I 
believe no one saw her in the interval 
between lunch and dinner. That seemed 
queer—Sarachoosa isn’t a place to 
which one would travel merely for the 
sake of sleeping in one’s room all the 


evening. 


afternoon, or even for an excellent din- 
ner at the close of the day. 

Peter was dini our table that 
Dad was there, growling over a 
trip he had to take out to St. Paul the 
next week; and mother was there, look- 
ing very placid and very able, too. 
Mother is a Van Wirt, and she has in- 
spired me with the most wholesome re- 
spect for all the old Knickerbocker 
She never looks ruffled, 
nothing ever disturbs her poise, and she 


ig at 


1 
I 
] 
i 


night. 


families. 
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is superbly unaware that there is any- 
thing on earth that she cannot have, 
provided she expresses a desire for it. 

Peter was the only outsider with us 
that evening. 

“Regular family party,” he said to me 
as he held my chair for me. 

Mother’s calm gray rested 
lightly on us for a moment and then 
swept the room. 

“T wonder why Evelyn Esterbrook 
doesn’t gold 
certificates,” she murmured in her soft, 
“instead of those emeralds. 


glance 


wear certified checks or 
even voice, 
The are 
course, but they’re frightfully unbe- 
Her skin is like an ancient 
chicken’s leg; the gleam and the glitter 


We 


emeralds very valuable, of 


coming. 


bring out all its worst qualities. 
all know that she got the stones 
last winter at a from 
a war-impoverished French countess; 


now 
great bargain 
we’ve seen them—tiara, dog collar, fan 
chain, pendant, bracelets, earrings, and 
all. She’d be 


them off 


so much wiser to leave 
and, as I say, if she 
still feels compelled to proclaim her 


now, 


Henry’s complete solvency, to wear a 
few They wouldn't 
be nearly so trying to her complexion.” 

“Mrs. Andrain is the solitary mother 
of a marriageable daughter in the whole 
list of my acquaintances,” drawled 
Peter, “who dares to call attention to 
her own complexion by criticizing an- 


certified checks. 


other woman’s. 
Mary, won’t you, Mrs. Andrain?” 
Mother smiled at the compliment and 


Pass your secret on to 


sighed a little over me. 

“The best preservative is one that 
I’m afrai 
self to use. It is tranquillity—even 
tepidity—of emotion.” 

Peter looked at me meditatively out 
of his blue eyes, but before 
either he or I could comment on 
mother’s beauty hints, the two new- 
comers of the morning appeared in the 
doorway and made the long march 
down the dining room to a table set 


Mary will never bring her- 


amused 
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All of Sarachoosa, gathered in the dining room on that September night, looked at Miss Brenda 
Fortescu as if beauty and elegance had dawned upon their perceptions for the first time. 


for them not far from the great, rough 
And Peter’s eyes and 
mine were immediately diverted. 
“Some laoker!” he said, but the con 
centration of his gaze robbed the lightly 
uttered words of triviality. It seemed 
to me that if he had arisen and drunk a 
toast to her eyes, like a cavalier with 
lace ruffles and a sword, he could not 


stone firey lace. 


have been more fervent. 

And indeed Miss Fortescu deserved 
his encomium and all the others that 
rippled from table to table, borne on a 
little wind of masculine approval. She 
was in pale yellow now, a lustrous satin, 
made with a very long, narrow train, 
as was the fashion of that season—or 
of the season that was about to begin. 
The bodice was straps of crystal and 
floating yellow tulle, and it was cut very 
daringly. Her wonderful, shining, red- 
brown hair was piled coronetwise on 
the top of her head, and she wore no 
jewels at all. One flower, artificial and 


blue, 
skirt to- 


unnatural 
and 


wonderful, of an 


seemed to hold bodice 
gether. 

Sarachoosa was not unaccustomed to 
pretty girls, even to beautiful girls, and 
even more certainly it was not unac- 
customed to beautiful clothes in the 


evenins But all of Sarachoosa, gath- 


ered in the dining room on that Sep 
tember night, looked at Miss Brenda 
Fortescu as if beauty and elegance had 
dawned upon their perceptions for the 


first time. Her sister, very neat and 
proper in mauve, walked far enough 
in advance of the pale-golden 
not to Even dad 
put on his glasses and stared. 

“Who is she—the young 
mean?” he asked abruptly. 

I supplied the name. He mentioned 
it two or three times ruminatingly: 

“Fortescu, Fortescu—I don’t seem to 
know the name. Who is she? Who's 
her father?” 


vision 
obscure its effects. 


one, 
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3ut that question was not so easily 
answered. After dinner we all, accord- 
ing to the clubby custom of the place, 
went up and spoke to the newcomers. 
Indirectly, tactfully, wasting an amount 
of diplomacy that might wisely have 
been expended upon affairs of state, we 
sought to learn—that is, we women 
sought to learn—who had been spon- 
sor for the sisters. But not until my 
mother, bland, impertinent, direct, 
joined the group did our diplomacy 
bear fruit. And then it was not our 
diplomacy, but her outrightness, which 
always lacked the offensiveness of 
other people’s outrightness. 

“And to whom,” she asked melliflu- 
ously, “do we owe the pleasure of see- 
ing you here?” 

There was a calculable moment of 
hesitation. The older woman looked 
appealing at the younger. Up the 
younger one’s exquisitely fair skin the 
faintest little blush ran. She did not 
return her sister’s glance, however, but 
met my mother’s eyes unflinchingly. 

“Tt was—er—it was Mrs. Redmond, 
Mrs. Rudolph Redmond,” she stated 
after a second’s pause, “who thought 
we might here find the sort of quiet 
for which we were looking. I think” 
—she paid her tribute handsomely to 
Sarachoosa—“that we shall like it very 
much indeed.” 

Her voice was pleasant and not un- 
cultivated; and yet, like her beautiful 
person, like her beautiful clothes, it did 
not seem to belong. How can I ex- 
plain? It was as if she were using all 
these things, a perfect set of tools— 
looks, attire, enunciation—unfamiliarly. 

But that was not the worst. Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Redmond! At the moment, al- 
though we all stared at her wonder- 
ingly, no one dared to say the thing 
that we all said to one another a little 
later, when the tables were pushed back 
for dancing and we old habitués of the 
place had managed to gather together 
for a moment. 
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“Of course Mrs. Rudolph Redmond 
has been dead and buried for fourteen 
months,” I reminded them. 

“Still,” said old Mrs. [Esterbrook— 
she wasn’t so very old, but she was so 
battered and homely that she gave the 
effect of age—‘‘she might have told An- 
dré of these people before her death, 
and they might have been O. K.’d long 
ago. 

“Sally Redmond never O. K.’d such 
a beautiful thing as that in all her life,” 
declared Doris Page with conviction. 
“Sally’s one idea was to keep Rudolph 
blind to the fact that there were other 
attractive women in the world besides 
herself.” 

“She didn’t make much of a success 
of her then,” said mother 
gently. “Rudolph always saw every 
pretty girl in a room at one 


one idea, 
passably 
glance.’ 

“I’m going to ask her if she is re- 
lated to the Cincinnati Fortescus,” said 
Mrs. and forthwith she 
moved in the direction of the yellow 
vision. 


, 


Esterbrook, 


She was too late, however, for 
Peter arrived first, and in another sec- 
ond had led the girl out upon the floor. 
Peter dances extremely well for so in- 
dolent a person, but the sight of his 
grace and skill gave me no pleasure 
He danced four 
with Brenda Fortescu before I yielded 
to the entreaties of Wilbur Force and 
went out to look at the moonlight on 
the lake. I didn’t care in the least for 
the effect of the moonlight on the lake; 
and after I had observed it for an hour 
and a half and came back to the ball- 
room to find that Peter had not even 
noticed my absence, my opinion of it 
went still lower. 

During the next week, we all kept 
watch of Miss Fortescu and Mrs. Har- 
ris. They had not, of course, turned 
out to be related to the Cincinnati 
Fortescus or to any other human be- 
ings that any of us knew. We tried 
them on all sorts of names and places, 


that evening. times 
db 
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but their acquaintance was absolutely 
nil. They seemed to know Europe 
pretty well, but in rather a_ tourist 
fashion. And by and by the more 
kindly disposed among us evolved the 


theory that they were rich Americans 


who had lived rather dismally abroad 
But 
that assumption received its deathblow 
when I, holding in my hand a French 
novel, stopped for a moment’s talk one 
day with the beautiful Brenda. 
glanced toward my volume and I 
showed her the title. No gleam of in- 
telligence sparkled in her eyes; she 
made a murmurous sound in her throat 

the sound people always make in 
looking at something they do not un- 
derstand. 

“You read French, of course,” I said 
pleasantly. 

“Only a very little,’ she told me in 
that carefully, artificially held voice of 
“Just and 
French.” 


for the greater part of their lives. 


She 


hers. schoolbook menu 

“Somehow I had gathered the im- 
pression,” I said boldly, “that you had 
been abroad a lot, and so I assumed 
that all foreign languages were at your 
tongue’s tip.” She blushed, and said 
something about having been always in 
the American colony wherever she had 
happened to be. 

And yet not one American expatriate 
known to us of Sarachoosa was on Miss 
l‘ortescu’s list! 

But it was not only that they knew 
no one whom the rest of us knew; it 
was not only that there seemed some- 
little and 
about their introduction to Sarachoosa; 


thing a vague unauthentic 
it was chiefly that they were so palpably 
and ridiculously out of place there. 
Miss Fortescu did not play tennis. It 
was perfectly obvious, on the very first 
day that Peter, who had constituted 
himself the chief of her active body 
upon the 
links, that she had never before held a 
golf club in her lovely, well-kept hands. 


of chevaliers, took her out 
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She didn’t care for water sports, and 
her greatest feat of pedestrianism was 
to walk from the buildings down to the 
boat landing and back again. 

“She’s an impostor, Peter,” I told 
him bluntly one day at the end of the 
week. Not even to plague Peter could 
I keep on allowing Wilbur Force to 
monopolize me—especially since it 
didn’t seem to plague Peter in the least. 
Therefore, when his temporary inamo- 
rata withdrew herself for half an hour, 
he found me free. I dare say it wasn’t 
good finesse, but I have been 
strong on indirection. 

“Maybe,” he agreed imperturbably. 
“Maybe she is, but you'll admit that 
she is an extremely pretty one.” 

“What on earth does she want here 7” 
I grumbled. 

“She may have heard 
spending the month here,” 
modestly. 

“If she had ever heard of you,” I 
told him, miracle. You'd be 
the only one. She knows fewer people 
than any human being I have ever seen. 
She'll probably turn out to be a beauti 
ful Raffles.”’ 

“Tt’s dreadful to see to what lengths 
of ill nature a girl—a nice girl, too— 
may be carried by jealousy,” said Peter. 

He had carefully put on a perfectly 
satisfied expression, and I hated it. 
But in another instant I had the joy 
Two 


never 


that | 
said Peter 


vas 


“8 6 


of seeing it erased from his face. 
men came swinging down the hill be- 
hind the house and, catching sight of 
them, Peter’s expression changed. 

“Here comes back that pal of yours, 
Drier,” he snarled. “Talking about 
mystery, I'd like to know how the deuce 
he ever got in here! I thought he had 
gone home.” 

“What made you think that? He'd 
only gone off for a week’s camping on 
Mount Deposit. I could have told you 
if you had only asked me,” I said. 

Vho’s that with him?” asked Peter 
belligerently. 
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She was staring at Tony Drier, and she colored deeply, but, despite the startled recognition 
of her face, she uttered no word of greeting. 


“Walter Fergus,” I replied, naming 
one of Sarachoosa’s favorite guides. 

To be sure, I had forgotten all about 
Anthony Drier during the week tha 
he had been away, but I was whole- 
heartedly delighted at his return. What 
Peter said of him was true—he, also, 
was a newcomer to our resort, and 
he seemed almost as ill equipped with 
fashionable acquaintances as the beau- 
tiful Miss Fortescu. But, at any rate, 
he did not claim to have been intro- 


duced at the place by a ghost, nor was 
he a complete misfit there. He did 
sverything that the rest of Sarachoosa 
did, and did it amazingly well. He 
drove a car and tinkered with a motor 
boat as skillfully as Peter himself; he 
fished more successfully than dad, and 
he paddled as well as I did. There was 
no doubt as to why he was at Sara- 
choosa—it was the sort of place where 
he could get the sort of thing he liked. 
He was winning, too, in an unusual sort 
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of way; and—perhaps most captivating 
of all his charms !—he had singled me 
out for the most crudely obvious at- 
tentions. I was glad he was back. If 
he only remained, it would give me 
some one to play off against the mys- 
terious Brenda. 

Fergus passed on in front of the 
piazza, merely touching his finger to 
his cap. Tony Drier boundéd up the 
steps, bronzed and bright-eyed after his 
week in the open. He nodded to Peter 
and stretched out a hand to me. But 
his words of greeting died upon his 
lips and he stared over my shoulder 
toward the door back of me. It did 
not need the evidence of my eyes to 
tell me that Miss Fortescu had ap- 
peared; the back of my head warned 
me of her approach, always, and be- 
sides, | was accustomed to that mas- 
culine sight of her which I 
saw now in Tony’s eyes as he dropped 
my hand, as if it had been a fish or 
some other damp, dead thing, and called 
out in the tone a knight of the Holy 
Grail might have used had he unex- 
pectedly glimpsed the object of his 


quest: 


look at 


“Miss Bromley!” 


“Miss Bromley,” mind you! 

Peter and I, of course, turned to put 
ourselves in a position to command the 
entire The beautiful Brenda, 
uncommonly ravishing in a silk jersey 

t suit of had halted 
on her She 
was staring at Tony Drier, and she 
colored deeply, but, despite the startled 
recognition of her face, she uttered no 
word of greeting. 

“Oh, Miss Fortescu,” I cried, putting 
an end to the situation, “I want to pre 
sent a Sarachoosian whom you haven’t 
met before, Mr. Drier. He’s been off 
camping and tramping on Deposit. It’s 
a trip ve always wanted to take my- 


self.” 


scene. 
sage green, 


way across the piazza. 


Miss Fortescu acknowledged my bab- 
ble of introduction by an abbreviated 
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bow, and Tony Drier murmured some- 
thing throaty and quite obviously un- 
true about his mistake in thinking her 
an acquaintance. And then she went 
on, and he began to describe the De- 
posit trip in great detail to Peter and 
me. 

I suppose that here is as good a place 
as any in this narrative to say that I 
liked Tony Drier for two reasons—one 
was that no one, except Peter, could 
help liking him, and the other was that 
he was the only man whose attentions 
to me ever seemed to stir the slightest 
resentment in Peter. I could not have 
fallen in love with Tony to save my 
life, but I did like him and I enjoyed 
being with him, very much as I used 
to enjoy being with my brother, Olaf, 
before he married Caroline Biddle and 
became a perfect muff. But I never 
confided to Peter the merely fraternal 
nature of the attraction Tony had for 
me ; instead, I used to act a little dreamy 
and embarrassed when he growled at 
me about “playing around so much with 
a fellow no one knew anything about.” 

So it wasn’t altogether surprising 
that I didn’t like to think that Tony 
had a page in his life with the name 

no, not the name, but the personality 

of Brenda Fortescu written on it. I 
counted on Tony to awaken Peter, 
eventually, to a realization of the fact 
that I had to have love made to me— 
real stage love!’ And here was Tony 
showing quite plainly that he had a past 
with this masquerading Brenda in it, 
largely and importantly in it! How 
could I expect Peter to be jealous of 
Tony, if Tony were plainly excited over 
other girls than myself? 

After Tony had left—first making 
an engagement to paddle with me up 
the river in the afternoon—I turned 
triumphantly to Peter. 

“Miss Bromley!” I exclaimed in rap- 
turous, surprised tones, imitating Tony. 
Peter glared at me. 

“You had an engagement this after- 
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noon,” he pointed out morosely. ‘You 
were going motoring with Miss For- 
tescu and Mrs. Harris, Sam Endicott, 
Wilbur, and me——” 

“Miss Bromley!” I repeated, ignor- 
ing his reminder. 

“Yes,” he answered; “I noticed that 
Drier seemed to confuse Miss Fortescu 
with some one he had met in that pre- 
vious existence of his in an unknown 
sphere.” 

“Did you see her face?” I 
“All the confusion in the situation was 
right there on your lovely Brenda’s per- 
fect set of features. I tell Mr. 
Drier knew her~- somewhere as Miss 
Bromley! Haven't I always told you 
that 

“Haven’t I always told you that he 
is unknown to us all?” 

“Colonel Phillipson vouches for him. 
Colonel Phillipson isn’t yet gathered to 
his fathers, Miss Fortescu’s al- 


leged sponsor ‘if 


asked. 


you, 


she- 


like 


“Are you going out with him this 
afternoon?” 

“Rather !” 

“You're pretty don’t you 
think? Throwing us down for this fel- 
low whom no one——” 

“Oh, don’t say it again!” I begged 
him. “I’m going up the river partly 
because I like to paddle better than 
to motor, and ws 

“Partly because you like Drier bet- 
ter than any one of the motor party,” 
supplied Peter, with a most heavenly 
bitterness of tone, which filled me with 
jubilation. But I said demurely: 

“And partly to give you a perfectly 
free hand with the mysterious stranger, 


cavalier, 


Miss Fortescu-Bromley.” 

“Honestly, Mary,” declared Peter, 
dropping the jealous role, “I think 
you're dippy about that girl! You 
ought not to be so narrow. Don’t you 
know that the population of these 
United States is well on toward a hun- 
dred millions, and that there is no just 
ground of suspicion against all but the 
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four or five hundred you happen to 
know ?” 

It was quaint and lovely, the. way 
Peter didn’t see how sauce for the goose 
vas sauce also for the gander. But 
I didn’t press the issue then. 

It happened that mother and I were 
without a maid at Sarachoosa. Debby, 
who has done for us almost ever since 
I can remember, had a tiresome aunt 
or some one fall ill just after we ar- 
rived in camp, and mother, of course, 
let her go down to the city on the un- 
derstanding that she would come back 
as soon as her aunt had gotten better 
’ So far, she had not 
returned, but her absence wasn’t a very 


“or something.’ 


great hardship, for among the blessings 
that season was Hilda. 
She was one of the very best maids I 


of Sarachoosa 


ever saw, and she wasn’t much in de- 
mand, for, except for us and Mrs. Har- 
ris and Miss Fortescu, all the women 
had their maids with them. So mother 
and I fared comfortably under Hilda’s 
ministrations every evening. 

She was a Scandinavian-goddess sort 
of person, big and blond, with such a 
complexion! Rawboned and knuckly, 
of course, but with a color that made 
I used to talk 
to her a good deal, because I’ve always 
been interested in my grandfather’s part 
of the world, and I like to listen to 
people who have known it. And from 
asking her questions about Sweden, it 
came easy to listen to her remarks on 
other subjects. In spite of all that 
Peter says, I declare that I never asked 
her any questions about any one in the 
camp. I’m partly my mother’s daugh- 
ter. 

However, 


you forget her joints. 


Hilda had formed the 
habit of talking to me, and on that 
particular evening when she was dress- 
ing me, she was moved to speak of Miss 
Fortescu and Mrs. Harris. It 
about quite naturally. She was scold- 
ing me for getting so tanned that my 
string of pearls gave a sort of seasoned- 


came 
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meerschaum effect to my neck and 
throat, and I replied that Sarachoosa 
wasn’t the place for complexion savers. 
Hilda retorted that there were ladies 
there that season who seemed to value 
their skins above sport. 

“Why do you suppose such ladies 
come to Sarachoosa, Miss Andrain*:” 
asked Hilda. “They do nothing all day 
except change their costumes and some 
times motor. And in the evening they 
dance. But why do they come to Sara- 
choosa? It is not as if, like your 
mother and Mrs. Isterbrook, they came 
to be with their husbands or with their 


friends. They have no husbands; they 


have no friends—here. Why do they 


come 
“Search me, Hilda,” I 
“I’ve wondered about it myself.” 
Thus encouraged, Hilda went on. 
me a few intimate glimpses 
.e life of the two sisters at Sara- 


answered. 


She gave 
into tl 
' 

choosa. 


laundry work in which Mrs. Harris had 


She told, with giggles, of some 


been discovered. 
“But I protested. 
rk isn’t an extra at Sarachoosa, even 


why “Laundry 
if one wanted to economize on it. There 
no extras.” 
Hilda submitted something, which, 
iled down, meant that habit might be 
mger than reason at times, and that 
accustomed to doing up 
*s own handkerchiefs and 
one might just keep on doing 
h 


me were 


neck 


ere was no need. 

“They have,” she added, 
ively, as she was releasing me, “no 
jewelry at all.” 

“Well, that’s not a crime, Hilda, you 
know,” I told her. “Lots of very good 
women haven’t any jewels. And some 
women don’t cart all their stones about 


with 


up when t 
‘ conclu- 


them.” 

“You put yours into the office safe 
every night, you and your mother, do 
not, Miss Andrain?’ She spoke 
solicitously. “With—strangers—about, 
it is wiser 


yc ju 


” 
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“Always,” I answered emphatically. 
And although I had talked to Peter 
about beautiful Raffleses, I didn’t like 
the conjunction of jewels, safes, and 
mysterious strangers in Hilda’s conver- 
sation, and I had a guilty feeling of 
class disloyalty in having allowed her 
sc much freedom. 

That evening Peter simply clung to 
the side of Miss Fortescu, and I should 
have been very cross about it had I 
not had a revelation that he was doing 
it to be even with me for the afternoon 
paddling. But as I was able to put that 
construction on his behavior, I wasn’t 
disturbed, and I didn’t 
bother to get up a counter flirtation. I 
had had enough of Tony for one day, 


particularly 


when we were canoeing, and Wilbur 
Force was peeved with me because I 
had dropped out of the motor party, 
so he wouldn’t help me arrange any- 
thing 


> 


very spectacular in the reprisal 
line, even if I had wanted to. 

And by and by, being bored, and a 
little sleepy from all the good, cool air 
of the day, I left the dance and went 
across the cardroom—where there was 
about the roulette 
table, and some entirely absorbed sets 


an excited group 
of card fiends at bridge—into the lh- 
brary, which was as deserted as a tomb. 
It always is, when some one 
wants to write a letter or to escape the 
crowd. 

I fished out a magazine and curled 
up in an armchair before the big log 
fire. Now, every one knows the effect 
of a quiet room, a deep-padded chair, a 
big log fire, on a person who’s been in 
the open air all day and who has just 
eaten a perfectly adequate dinner. Can 
any one wonder that I began to nod 
and nodded my neck nearly disjointed ? 

There’s a deep, semicircular window 
at one side of the library—a sort of 
alcove. The that it 
frames is the most comfortable place 
in the world; it’s a matter of springs 
and hair mattresses of course, but it 


except 


cushioned seat 
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always seems to be the soft hearskins 
with which it is covered that make it 
so heavenly restful. There 
tieres separating this alcove from the 
room itself, but they are seldom drawn 
except in really cold weather, when 
there is too much wind from the great 
five-windowed bay. 

However, I wanted a nap—just a lit 
tle forty winks; I planned to go back 
and dance later. I thought I would 
curl up on that window seat, pulling 
the porticres together behind me, and 
get that delicious, little drowse. So | 
went over to 
into the bearskins, dragged the portieres 
together, looked out on the moonlight 
and the mountains, thought for three 
seconds about how lovely it was, and 
then I was off. 


are por 


the window, burrowed 


Of course this story wouldn’t have 
been true to any of the traditions if, 
when I waked, I had not heard voices 
the other side of those portieres. They 
But I really 
(And they were Tony 
Brenda 


always do that in stories. 
did hear them. 
Drier’s and Brenda Fortescu’s. 
was saying: 

“IT oughtn’t to have come down. | 
should die if any one knew that I had 
come down at this hour to meet you.” 

And Tony was saying, in that nice 
voice of his: 

“Didn’t you want to come?” 

I was. broad can 
imagine. And I try to persuade myself 
that it was Brenda Fortescu 
had given notice that she didn’t want 
to be caught that I gave no hint of my 
3ut I dare say that’s 
mere self-deception. In any 
should have kept as silent as the grave, 
and should have listened with all my 
ears to hear what she had to say. 

But it wasn’t a very illuminative in 
terview, no matter how hard 
tened. It confirmed my guess, of 
course. It was evidence that Tony 
Drier and she had met before and that 
he hadn’t 


awake now, you 


because 


presence there. 
case, I 


one lis 


“mistaken” her for any one 
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else when he had addressed her that 
morning. | that their ac- 
quaintance had been a shipboard one; 
it seemed, 


gathered 


from Tony’s reminiscences, 
spring trip through 
calm, southern waters, 


lous moon all the way! 


to have been a 
with a miracu- 
y! I inferred that 
the two of them had made good use 
of that moonlight. But when they 
landed at Naples, it seemed that they 
had lost sight of each other and had 
never met again until that morning at 
Their reproaches were 
mutual about the disappearance; and | 


Sarachoosa. 


gathered that Tony had been almost as 
reticent as Brenda about the concrete 
facts of existence, during their wonder- 
ful voyage, and that he had disappeared 
as neatly and as purposefully as she, 
at its close. 
since | home, I have 
looked for you everywhere,” he told 
her. “But see how handicapped I was! 
I knew nothing about you—except that 
you were the dearest and loveliest thing 
on earth—and it turns out that I didn’t 

Why did you 
Why were you 
Virginia Bromley, then, when you are 
really Brenda Fortescu? I don’t like 
you half as well as Brenda Fortescu, 
you know.” 


“Ever came 


even know your name! 
masquerade with me? 


“Perhaps that’s the masquerade,” she 
said. She had a sort of tantalizing 
voice when she 5] to men. 

Well, they kept it up for ten or fif 
teen minutes, but I didn’t learn any 
thing further about either of them. Of 
course, that was quite enough; a beau 
tiful young woman who travels about 
the earth’s surface 
name she happens to fancy at the mo 
ment is not f 


ST ke 


using whatever 
the sort of whom 
Mrs. Rudolph Redmond ought to have 
from 
the unsuspicious other world to which 


person 


introduced to Sarachoosa, even 
the good lady had been translated and 
in which we taught that 
mere earthly names and designations 
are not particularly regarded. 


have been 
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They went away by 
and by. But not un- 
til he had kissed her. 
However, that didn’t 
anything one 
way or the other. A 
kiss is liable to hap- 
pen at almost any 
time. I inferred that 
it wasn’t the first 
time it had happened 
to them. I crawled 

of my window 
brasure, looked at 
saw that I 


pro\ C 


clock, 
slept comfortably 
m ten-thirty until 
fifty, and 

ay up to my 
ym, very much, but 


] 
made 


uselessly » aW ake 


next 


before 


ey ening, 
dinner, 
I-sterbrook discovered the loss of 

emeralds. 

when Mrs. Esterbrook 

rtise any fact to the world, she 


NOW, sets out 
to ad ( 


knows how to do it. She’s as noisy as 


a tenement-house virago slanging an- 
the stairs. Of 
is different. It’s just as I said 
in the beginning—there’s rudeness and 


r on course, her 


ISIMNeSs 


rudeness in the world, and there’s one 
ind that is the exclusive possession of 
It’s as it is with 


well-bre d people. 


clothes, you know—people who haven't 
] 


much money are carefully dressed, 
while those who are simply disgustingly 
rich go about in any old things. Only 
the prosperous can afford to look poor ; 
only the afford to be 
as vulgar as they please. Mrs. Ester- 
brook’s manners are like that; if she 
hadn't Schiefflin-Schemerhorn- 
Stuyvesant before she was married, she 
would never dare to be so plain obstrep- 
erous and common as she is. 

Che hubbub penetrated to my room, 


where Hilda was doing up my hair. It 


aristocrats can 


been a 


Tony was saying in that nice voice of his: ‘‘Didn’t you want to come? 


>) 


penetrated for the sufficient reason that 
Mrs. 
had first pressed all the bells in her 
room and then, without giving any one 
time to answer them, had stepped out 
into the hall, in a frightful royal-purple 
brocade dressing gown she affected, and 
had screamed for her husband, who 
had finished dressing earlier, for the 
clerk at the desk, for André himself, 
for the chef, the waiters, the guides. 

[ don’t know that she immediately 
succeeded in assembling all those for 
whom she called, but she certainly col- 
lected a very fair audience in that up- 
per gaHery in record time. I sent Hilda 
to learn what the commotion was about. 
But Hilda was not able to disentangle 
the from the accidental in Mrs. 
Isterbrook’s charges, and came back 
saying that she thought it was some- 
thing about the entrée at luncheon. I 
went out myself at that; it sounded as 
if she had gone mad—Mrs. Ester- 
brook, I mean. 


André had 


Esterbrook, discovering her loss, 


vital 


arrived by the time I 
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reached the hall, and although it was 
quite true that Mrs. Esterbrook was 
freeing her mind of everything that had 
burdened it in regard to Sarachoosa, 
from unexpectedness in the weather to 
too much garlic in the salad dressing, 
still it was possible to discover, by pay- 
ing attention, that these charges were 
merely the foam, as it were, on a great 
wave of wrath; and that that wave had 
been caused by the fact that Mrs. [s- 
terbrook’s emeralds were missing. Her 
maid, Eudora, a light mulatto woman 
whom she acquired one winter in New 
Orleans and by whom she swears 
at whom!—stood in the doorway be 
hind her, blanched to a queer, dirty 
color like ashes. 

At first, of course, no one believed 
that she had lost the stones; every one 
told her that had mislaid them. 
As if a king’s ransom in gems were the 
kind of thing one would casually mis- 
lay! She was furious at the 
tion, naturally, and she said that she 
had left them exactly where she always 
left them—in her jewel box on her 
dressing table. 
ness to carry them to the safe. 

Well, then, had Eudora carried them 
to the safe ? 

Eudora, whose complexion by this 
time was a Lenten study in ash color 
and violet, her cheeks perfectly gray 
and her lips as purple as Mrs. Ester- 
brook’s dressing gown, stepped forward 
to say that last night she had been 
suffering from a headache, and that her 
nistress had accordingly told her not 
to wait up for her, but to go to bed 
after her supper in the servants’ quar- 
ters; that she had done so and had not 
been in Mrs. 
again until morning, 


-also 


she 


sugges- 


It was [:udora’s busi- 


I.sterbrook’s corridor 
when, not finding 
the jewel box on the dressing table, she 
had assumed that Mrs. Esterbrook her- 
self had attended to its removal to the 
safe. She had never thought of the 
gems until Mrs. [Esterbrook had _ re- 
marked about ten minutes earlier: 
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“Get up my emeralds, Eudora. You 
took them down this morning, didn’t 
you?” 

Sam Endicott was of the opinion 
that in some mysterious way the stones 
had been taken to the safe; he kept 
telling how “a fellow he knew had 
played a trick like that on his wife 
to teach her to be careful, you under- 
stand,” and was sure that Mrs. [s- 
terorook would find that she was merely 
the victim of a husbandly effort to edu- 
cate her in caution. 

Mr. I*sterbook was very hasty in 
disclaiming that theory, and André re- 
ported that the jewel box had not been 
taken to the safe either the night be- 
fore or that day. 
screamed Mrs. Esterbrook 
at that point, “phone the Pinkertons, 
phone the Burns people, send for the 
sheriff, or whatever they have up here 
in the woods——”’ 


“Henry,” 


there was a cu 
rious quality of remonstrance in Mr. 
i’sterbrook’s voice—‘‘we can do a great 
deal better by proceeding quietly !” 

I don’t know what made me look in 
the direction of Tony Drier at that in- 
stant, but I did; and I was sure that 
there passed across his nice brown face 
a queer look, and his eyes were turned 
toward the two women whom none of 
us in Sarachoosa had known before 
Brenda Like 
every one else, they were out in the 
hall, and it struck me as interesting, 


“Tevelyn, my dear” 


Fortescu and her sister. 


afterward, to remember that their neg 
ligees were not at all of the same stand 
ard as the garments in which they were 
accustomed to make their public ap 
pearances. 
were adorably elaborate that 
and even those of us who went about 
in scuffed and brier-pricked 
tweeds in the daytime were quite elab- 
orate in our undress now. But the two 
sisters were in plain little kimonos, the 
kind one sees in the department stores 
by 1e thousand, on revolving hangers. 


Tea gowns and room robes 


season, 


boots 
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However, it’s going off on a sidetrack 
to talk about their negligees. What I 
meant to speak of was the queer look 
on Brenda Fortescu’s face as she met 
Tony’s queer look. They were both 
pale and scared. 

In spite of. all that Peter says about 
my jealousy and suspicion, I solemnly 
declare that that was the first second it 
had seriously crossed my mind that 
those women had anything to do with 
the loss of the emeralds. All that pre- 
liminary Raffles talk of mine was for- 
gotten when the actual theft was dis- 
covered, and it was not until she looked 
—different, somehow—that I began to 
think 
Well, André, who’s a good manager, 
eventually got us quieted down. He 
pointed out that no one had left the 
hat day and that no one had 
The truck had 


camp 


t 
arrived at it. motor 


gone over the hills to the station to get 
freight and 


had 


Jeffreys, who’s been with 


express, but it been 
ever since it was born and 
him was 
’s favorite guide twenty- 


before every 
ago, before there was any 
at all. In short, if the gems had 
stolen, the thief must still be here, 
and presumably the 
still be here. Until the 
arrival of the private detectives for 
whom Mr. Esterbrook had telephoned 
New York, André thought we had bet- 
ter do nothing except finish dressing 
and down to dinner. And al- 
though it was 6bvious that Mrs. Ester- 
brook held it to be criminal for us to 
eat while her gems were missing—or, 
for that matter, for the stars to revolve 
in their orbits or time to march or the 
universe to proceed—we all accepted 
the suggestion rather thankfully and 
went back to our 

Now there is one thing for which I 
admire Peter. 
tleman. 


al Sarachoosa, 


must 


gems 


come 


rooms. 


He’s a considerate gen- 
That evening, when, I admit, 
there was a general inclination to cold- 
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shoulder Brenda and her sister—not 
that any one was exactly suspicious of 
them, you know, but only that we were 
all uncomfortable and that they had 
all along seemed to us unaccountable 
and mysterious—that evening he was 
not only more attentive to her than 
usual himself, but he lined up the other 
men also to be more devoted, more 
markedly her cavaliers. Somehow it 
didn’t anger me a bit. I thought that 
dear old Peter was making a mistake, 
but it was the kind of mistake I liked 
to have him make—chivalrous, knightly. 
Those are funny adjectives to apply to 
lazy, jesting Peter, but I know what 
I mean. 

On the other hand, Tony Drier kept 
away from her all the evening. 

Indeed, Tony kept away from every- 
body. He dined at the table where a 
lot of unattached men always ate—the 
one at which he had generally sat since 
Peter sat there, too, that eve- 
ning, and later he told me that Tony 
had been rather strangely abstracted 
almost worried—in his manner during 
After dinner, he disappeared 
for an hour or so, and did not show 
1p again until just as I was going up 
I had had a rather dull 
evening, watching Peter’s kindly atten- 
tions to Brenda, and I was, I suppose, 
a little tired by excitement and a little 
bored by hearing all the women go over 
and over the situation. So I was turn- 
ing in early. 

Well, as I said, I met Tony Drier 
in the big hall at the foot of the stairs. 
He looked queerer than ever. 

“You're the very person I wanted to 
see, Miss Andrain,” he said abruptly. 
“May I have a moment with you?” 

I said that of course he might, and 
he opened the door on to the piazza and 
took up some one’s wrap from a settle 
and put it over my shoulders. But 
when the door was closed upon us and 
we were alone, out there in the midst 
of the moon-whitened mountains, he 


he came. 


dinner. 


to my room. 
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I don’t Know that she immediately succeeded in assembling all those for whom she called, 
but she certainly collected a very fair audience in that upper gallery in record time. 


didn’t have anything much to say at 
first—only something banal and time- 
killing about the temperature and the 
moon, with which I agreed perfunctor- 
And then he said suddenly : 
“Miss Andrain, let me ask you some 
thing that may seem odd. 
spoken to any one of my mistake yes- 


ily. 
Have you 


terday morning, in thinking I recog- 
nized Miss 
“Only to Mr. Delancey, who also no- 
ticed that you—called Miss Fortescu by 
another the one we know 
her by here,” I answered. I tried to 
make it clear that I knew she had gone 
by the Bromley name somewhere. 
“— hope you won’t consider it neces- 
sary to mention my mistake,” he said. 
“It was a complete mistake—a strik- 
ing, but, after all, superficial resem 
blance. When I look at Miss Fortescu 
more closely, I see great dissimilarities 
between her and Miss Bromley. Their 
eyes are not the same color and, indeed, 


Fortescu 2” 


name than 


and since I met 
Miss Bromley and doubtless I have for 


gotten how she looked.” 


it’s two years more 


“T’m awfully sorry to interrupt you,” 
I broke in, “but it’s useless for you to 
go on perjuring yourself. I—well, | 
was asleep in the library window seat 
last night, and when I woke, I over- 
heard the conversation between you and 
whatever her name is! Part of 
it, that is.” 
“Oh!” said Tony Drier. 
He didn’t seem to know what to go 
with. I was half afraid, for a min- 
ute, that find horrid 
thing to say about eavesdroppers, but 
that aspect of the case didn’t seem to 
occur to him. 

“Are you going to mention it?’ he 
asked after that pause. 

“T don’t know,” I replied stupidly. 

I didn’t know. I thought that per- 
haps I ought to mention it, but then I 
hated to. I shouldn’t have minded if 


Miss 


on 


he would some 
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I had not been jealous of her. But 
it seemed, somehow, like stealing a 
weapon to fight my battle with, if you 
w what I mean. I ought to be able 
in or lose Peter just as one girl 
another. I ought not to need 
ugly circumstances to help me out. Yet, 
‘f we were harboring adventuresses and 
lars and such in our midst, wasn’t 
y “social duty”’—théy talked an 
ful lot at the settlement house where 
Junior Leaguers gave a play last 
about duty,” and it 
emed to consist largely in being as 
horoughly disagreeable as one could— 
‘t it, indeed, my social duty to tell 

t I knew? 


“social 


f course,” said Tony Drier, “I 
lave no right to advise you or to re- 
uest anything of you 
ss to try to convince you that I didn’t 


ike a mistake. But I myself am not 


—since it is use- 


” 
to 


ur reasons for silence,” I ob- 


doubtless be 


ved, “would 


stronger 


than mine.’ 


“Have you spoken of the conversa- 


tion yet to Delancey?” 
“No,” I replied. 
It was rather funny that I hadn't, 
the same thing had held me silent 
with Peter in regard to that midnight 
rendezvous that appealed to me as a 


reason for keeping on with my silence 
now. I wanted Peter to come back to 
me because he wanted to, not because 
Prenda had been publicly branded an 
impossible person. There would be 
no triumph in winning.a lover from a 
discredited woman. I vaingloriously 
wanted to be able to say to myself: 

“There she was, a perfectly lovely 
human being, with the lure of mystery, 
with the piquancy of difference, to add 
to her attractions; and yet Peter never 
really strayed, or, if he did, he came 

It wasn’t the 

police who sent him home to me!” 

“Are you going to?” demanded Tony 
urgently. 


back of his own accord. 
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“I don’t know,” I answered again. 
Then I gave him a crumb of hope. “I 
don’t want to,” I told him. “But I’m 
not much good at concealment, and I’m 
not at all sure that everything about 
all of us ought not to be known to the 
detectives——” 

“They'll find out more than every- 
thing about all of us, anyhow. They 
won’t need your help,” he said, a little 
grimly. 

“Well, perhaps they won’t. But I 
don’t know what I am going to do. I 
don’t want to be disagreeable,” I added 
weakly. 

“Disagreeable!’’ echoed Tony Drier. 
“When I think how most girls would 
have filled the camp this morning with 
repeating what they had overheard last 
night on the window seat! You’re a 
wonderful girl, Mary Andrain. And 
I’m not going to plead with you to be 
silent about Miss Bromley. You'll do 
whatever seems best to you at the mo- 
ment of decision, and there isn’t much 
question in my mind but that will be 
the right thing. I only hope you haven't 
any suspicions in your mind in regard 
to—her—in connection with those mis- 


, 


erable gems ’” 

‘“Haven’t your” I asked, remember- 
ing that pale, queer look of his toward 
her in the hall upstairs. 

“Not one!” His voice was strong, 
his manner emphatic. “I'll tell you 
the truth. I had a dizzy feeling about 
it earlier in the evening. When a lovely 
young woman makes a mystery of her- 
self—uses too many names and all that 

-one of course wonders what she is 
trying to conceal, and one is frightened 
when a crime happens in her neighbor- 
hood. But I have reasoned it all out. 
I don’t connect her in any way with the 
loss of Mrs. Esterbrook’s stones. There 
is no more reason why I should than 
there is reason why she should think 
me the thief. Although I haven’t 
changed my name since I knew her, she 
has no reason for being sure of me.” 
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Then he fell to brooding, and I said 
that I must be going in. 

Mother and I sent Hilda downstairs 
with the jewelry we had been wearing 
that night. I think we had all been a 
little careless about using the safe until 
Evelyn fEsterbrook’s misfortune re- 
formed us. And one of us who had not 
been reformed even by the lesson of 
the lost emeralds was Doris Page. She 
came out from her rooms the next 
morning with the announcement that 
her pearls were gone. Yes, she had 
left them on her dressing table; no, she 
didn’t consider that she had been very 
reckless—quite the contrary! Wasn't 
it a perfectly well-authenticated belief 
that lightning didn’t strike twice in one 
spot? And, by analogy, would a thief 
whose thefts had already drawn atten 
tion to himself or herself, would such 
a thief dare to rob again in the same 
place? She would not admit for a mo- 
ment that she had been careless. Nev- 
ertheless, her gone—a 
lovely, milky string of them. 

Mother and I, and I think some of 
the others, moved to our 
things out of the safe and to count them 
carefully. They were all right and we 
consigned them to Andreé’s 
again, determined to be beauties un- 
adorned until we went back to the city, 
or until the detectives found out who 
was the burglar. 

The detectives arrived that day. It 
was iny first experience with them, and 
on the whole I shan’t be sorry if it is 
my last. They came up, two from 
private firms and one from the detec- 
tive bureau of the county, and they 
seemed to agree in finding us all equally 
under suspicion.» The servants’ quar- 
ters were examined and their poor bits 
of private possessions ruthlessly gone 
All sorts of pathetic things were 
for example, that one 


pearls were 


were have 


keeping 


over. 
discovered—as, 
of the waiters had a half dozen news- 
paper pictures of Doris Page laid in- 


side the cover of his Bible, and that 
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the most cherished treasure of one of 
the chambermaids, a gaunt, gray thing 
of sixty, was a complete set of the most 
expensive beauty creams and _ lotions 
that ever advertised their ability to turn 
time backward. But no emeralds, no 
pearls. 

I don’t know which of the detectives 
it was who wanted to know how long 
we had all been coming to Sarachoosa, 
and how well we known there. 
The answers of all except Brenda and 
her sister, and of Tony Drier, were re- 
assuring. But Tony had to reply that 
this was’ his first month in the moun- 
tains, and the two women that it was 
their first fortnight. And 
tives then wanted to know*why each of 
the three had happened to light on this 
spot. 

My heart almost still as I 
waited for Brenda Fortescu to resur- 
rect Mrs. Rudolph Redmond. It was 
she and not the older sister who did 
the talking for the pair. But, to my 
amazement, and in a certain sense to 
my relief, she answered: 

“Mr. Redmond, Mr. Rudolph Red- 
mand, told us of this place and recom- 
mended it to us and us to it.” 

André, who was present, nodded a 
confirmation of the statement. 

“HWumph! you Mr. 
Redmond long?” asked one of the de- 


were 


the detec- 


stood 


lave known 


tectives. 
’ said Brenda, com- 
posed, but rather red. 

“Humph! How well have you 
known him?” was the next question. 


“About a year,’ 


“He was a shipboard acquaintance,” 
answered Brenda. 

Tony flashed a look of reproach at 
her; well, shipboard did seem a busy 
place for her! 

Tony’s references to Coionel Phil- 
lipson were not the signal for quite such 
But then he had 
a franker manner than Miss Fortescu. 

When _ the was finally 
made that we would probably all feel 


suspicious inquiries. 


suggestion 
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relieved to have our belongings exam- 
ined, it was curious to see how differ- 
ent were the responses. Most of us 


said yes; we should prefer to have it 


done. But the two women 
were obviously much averse to the pro 
ceeding. The detectives eyed them nar- 
rowly while they demurred and later 
while they debated together. Tony 
Drier pressed up closer to them and 
said in an undertone to Brenda: 
“You need not submit to the search. 


” 


strange 


There is no warrant—— 

She flashed him the strangest look, 
of pride, resentment, wonder. And she 
promptly told the detectives that she 
and her sister had no objection to hav- 
ing their belongings submitted to the 
same that of all the 
other guests in the camp. Hilda, who, 
it seemed, was told off to act as bed- 
the 
formed me that evening that “it was 
no wonder those two ladies didn’t want 
thei and examined.” 
The meagerness of their underwear, the 


of it, 


examination as 


room guide to investigators, in- 


trunks bureaus 


cheapness the presence of such 
humble helps to tidiness as travelers’ 
outfits, electric 
and the like, were evi 
dently to her mind more damning than 


boot-polishing irons, 


cleaning fluids, 


the stolen jewels would have been. 

The detectives went away, or seemed 
to go away, without having restored 
either Mrs. Esterbrook’s or Doris 
Page’s missing jewels. And Doris, 
promptly declaring the detectives nin 
compoops, sent the information about 
her loss to the papers, despite Eve 
lyn Esterbrook’s curious unwillingness ; 
it was queer, for usually she was much 
noisier than Doris. In another day re- 
porters were in our retreat, and André 
was tearing his hair, and the roulette 
wheel was hidden, and people began to 
telephone to the station for reservations 
on the sleepers back to town. 

But before any of us got away, the 
crash came. The officers reappeared, 
and one of the private detectives, and 

IO 
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we were all dazed to hear that there 
was a warrant out for the arrest of the 
two women. 

Tony Drier was off tramping when 
they came, and when he returned, the 
inquisition was in progress. He heard 
about it from me and, catching me by 
the hand, he strode to André’s private 
office, where the final parley was in 
and demanded admission. 
Through the open door I glimpsed Mrs. 
Harris in a state of complete collapse 
on a lounge. Brenda was standing, 
white and excited looking and appar- 
ently silent. And there, of all persons, 
was Hilda! 

“Oh, come in, come in, Tony—and 
Miss Andrain!” 

The girl’s voice was hysterical. We 
weren’t welcomed as cordially by the 


progress, 


officers, and the Esterbrooks, who were 
also present, seemed to find us unnec- 
essary, though Doris Page was cordial 
to us. 
“What this mean; de- 
manded Then he turned to 
Brenda. ‘You know that you are not 
obliged to answer any questions, Miss 
Fortescu,” “Tf this is a legal 
proceeding, you should have counsel.” 
“How tnutterably tiresome!” cried 
Mrs. Esterbrook. “I think we 
just beginning to make some impression 


does all 
Tony. 


é 


he said. 


were 


on her obstinacy, and here comes this 
man to bolster her up in it! It’s too 
wearing! Henry, for Heaven’s sake 
tell them that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we ask nothing except that she 
reveal the hiding place of the stones. 
We don’t care a rap about imprisoning 
her; and we'll have enough influence 
with the officers to have the case dis- 
missed—never taken up, in fact—if 
only she’ll say where my emeralds are.” 

“Tt know nothing whatever about 
your emeralds!” cried the girl. 

“Why is she being bothered like 
this ?” demanded Tony of the detective. 

“These two women are not what they 
pretend to be,’ he answered tersely. 
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“They haven’t been able to explain why 
they are here under aliases——” 

“Virginia, tell him the truth, tell him 
the truth!’ Mrs. Harris suddenly came 
to sufficiently to wail out this plea. Then 
she sat upright. “If you don’t, I shall 
myself !” 

Brenda—TI shall have to keep on call- 
ing her that—gave a look of bitter re- 
proach at her sister, and her face grew 
perfectly crimson. 

“If you do, I shall never speak to 
you again, Violet Harris!” she said. 
And her voice sounded more natural, 
even if somewhat less carefully cul- 
tured, than it had at any time since 
she had come to ‘Td 
rather dié——” 

“Well, I wouldn’t!” said Mrs. Har- 
ris. 

“That’s right, madam,” approved the 
man from county headquarters. “A lit- 
tle plain speaking will do a lot of good 
here.” 

“What I want insisted 
Tony, “is what ground you men have 
for annoying this young lady and her 
sister.” 


Sarachoosa. 


to know,” 


“T don’t know what right you’ve got 
to butt in on this.” 

“Say that I’m a lawyer retained by 
the young lady, then,’ advised Tony. 
“T’m a member of the bar in New York, 
though I haven’t practiced.” 

“Well, then, after we went away from 
the camp on Tuesday without seeming 
to have made much headway—‘seem- 
ing, I say, for of course we had all 
had our suspicions directed toward 
these parties here—this young woman” 
—he nodded toward Hilda, who didn’t 
look overjoyed at the prominence she 
had attained—“sent word to us that she 
had some information. She met us 
down the road a piece and said that 
she had learned, by spying around, that 
the ladies—or the young one—wasn’t 
using her right name; that they weren’t 
sisters; that they claimed to have been 
sent here by a woman who had been 
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dead a long time; in short, that her 
story was phony from A to Zed. That 
Was suspicious in itself. Then she said 
that on the day before this lady, here, 
discovered the loss of her sparklers, 
these women had sent a registered pack- 
age to New York by the fellow that 
the She didn’t have a 
chance to take notice where it was to, 
but she heard them giving orders to 
have it registered or insured. Maybe 
the women can clear up the mystery, 
but why don’t they do it, instead of 
keeping their mouths closed 
than clams?” 

“I’m going to speak,” declared Mrs. 
Harris. “You can do what you like, 
Virginia, but I’m going to tell the 
truth.” 

Brenda sank down upon the lounge 
from which Mrs. Harris rose up, and 
she covered her face with her hands. 
But through the interstices of her fin- 
gers, you could see the bright red pour- 
ing up over her cheeks and forehead. 
I went over and sat down by her and 
put my arm around her—I don’t quite 
know why. And at that instant Peter 
opened the door and slid quietly into 
the room. 

It seems that the information which 
Hilda had laid before the detectives 
she had obtained by the perfectly good 
servant practice of snooping. She had 
heard Mrs. Harris call Brenda “Vir- 
ginia” in their room; she had heard 
them exchange casual reminiscences 
about their families and childhood 
which proved that they did not have 
the same parents; she had been aware 
of the discrepancy between the date of 
Mrs. Rudolph Redmond’s death and 
that of their recommendation to Sara- 
choosa; she had seen that their inti- 
mate belongings by no means matched 
the splendor of their outer ones; in 
short, she had perceived that there was 
mystery about them. Something that 
had been said one day had convinced 
her that Mrs. Harris had some connec- 


drives stage. 


tighter 
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“Why is she being bothered like this?” 
demanded Tony of the detective. 


tion with a big department store in New 
York, and this information she had laid 
before the detectives, and, working by 
telephone on that clew, they had been 
able to learn that Mrs. Harris was as 
sistant buyer for the toy department of 
the store in question, and that she was 
at present off on a vacation, it was 
believed with a friend formerly em 
ployed by the store, a Virginia Brom 
ley. 
Mrs. 


Was 


Harris admitted that: all this 
true. Virginia Bromley, she de 
clared, had formerly been the buyer of 
bric-a-brac for the firm. They had al 
ways been friends. They had had, as 
buyers, frequent trips abroad together 
before Europe had become a_ barren 
market for toys and curios. Last spring 
Virginia had lost her job, but in the 
summer, she—of course, Mrs. Harris 
interrupted herself to say, Virginia was 
aware of the fact that she was a beau 
tiful girl, and of course she longed for 
luxuries, as hadn’t any beautiful girl 
a right to long for them?—she had 
come into a little money—two thousand 
dollars, to be exact. 


eS - 
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How did Virginia plan to spend the 
money? In the purchase of two com- 
forting little bonds for her old age? 
Not at all. In one glorious exhibition 
of herself at a resort patronized by 
rich men; in one magnificent appear- 
ance upon the marriage block set up 
in a place where the bidders were per- 
sons who could afford very expensive 
wives! It might sound horrid, Mrs. 
Harris somewhat belligerently admitted, 
but she would like to know what did 
society women do? Of course they 
had aunts to arrange the 
thing more delicately for them, but it 
was the same thing in the end, wasn’t 
HF 


mothers or 


3y this time poor Virginia had taken 
her hands down from her face, and, 
scarlet and fixed, was listening to the 
tale of her ambitions and her experi- 
ment. Some one wanted to know why 
she had changed her name. The an- 
swer was very simple. 

Miss Brenda Fortescu, it seerggd, 
was an elderly actress, retired from 
the stage for two decades and more 
and living in the same lodging house 
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as Virginia, across the hall from the 
young beauty. The old lady had a 
friend left from the days of her youth; 
he was Mr. Rudolph Redmond. She 
had had an attack of pneumonia dur- 
ing the winter, and he had arranged 
that she might go to Sarachoosa for 
recuperation the following 
Old Miss Fortescu had no money to 
spend on and no great 
taste for exclusiveness, so she let slip 
her opportunity; but she had an im- 
mediate zeal for Virginia’s fantastic 
scheme to try to get herself placed mat- 
rimonially, and her contribution to its 
success had been to lend her name to 
the girl, and with it her chance to 
splurge at Sarachoosa. 

“Tt may sound awfully ungrateful,” 
declared Mrs. Harris, sniffling, “for 
me to give it all away like this, when 
she took me along as her guest. I get 
a fair salary, though nothing like the 
stories you hear told of buyers’ sala- 
ries; but of course I couldn’t touch a 
place like this in a thousand years. She 
needed a chaperon, and so she brought 
me along. And if she thinks I’m play- 
ing her a low-down trick, why, all | 
can say is, I don’t think so. I’m try- 
ing to keep her out of jail.” 

It was then that Tony took an un- 
expected hand in the discussion. He 
fixed his eyes on Hilda, and it was 
strange to see how their expression, 
from being merely keen and good-na- 


season. 


Sarachoosa, 


tured, became as dangerous as a razor 
flash. 

“Now that we have succeeded in 
unearthing all this purely irrelevant 
stuff,” he said, “this totally irrelevant 
stuff about the little feminine ambi- 
tions and subterfuges of this young 
lady, I should like to be permitted to 
ask this chambermaid if she is very 
fond of climbing?” 

Hilda grew pale and stared at him, 
her lips apart. But no words issued 
from them. 

“Or if,” he went on with more as- 
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surance, “she has some other reason 
than love of exercise that takes her up 
the Lost Bride Trail every evening? 
And if she ever carried with her, on 
that evening walk, a bundle and a 
spade? And if—— Officer, don’t let 
her out!” 

Hilda was edging toward the door 
and her hand was outstretched toward 
the knob as Tony’s last words rang out 
like a pistol shot. 

“T think, Mrs. Esterbrook, and you 
also, Miss Page, that we have discov- 
ered the thief of your gems. The 
young woman was a trifle, a mere tri- 
fle, too anxious to throw suspicion upon 
the only persons here to whom it could 
stick even for a few days. And she 
was just a little too fond of moonlight 
tramps—a favorite recreation of my 
own!” 

And, if you please, it was true! 

Afterward, Tony told us that it was 
a mere lucky chance shot of his. He 
had, indeed, seen Hilda on two nights 
in succession starting off up the Lost 
Bride Trail, and he had, on one of the 
nights, thought that she carried some- 
thing with her. Investigating idly the 
next day, he had seen, back from the 
path a little distance and under a stone 
that had been moved and not carefully 
replaced, some spade marks. But not 
until he studied Hilda’s face at the 
hearing in André’s office did he con- 
struct a theory against her. 

By and by everybody was out of the 
office except Peter, Mrs. Esterbrook, 
Tony, Virginia-Brenda, and I. The 
faithful Henry had gone with diggers 
and the officers to the spot where Hilda 
had hidden her loot. She, under guard, 
had gone with them to show them the 
way. She was expecting leniency be- 
cause of her willingness to confess, and 
also because of Mrs. Esterbrook’s good- 
natured desire to hush the whole mat- 
ter up. I was just thinking of leaving 
the room myself, and dragging Mrs. 
Esterbrook along with me, so that Vir- 
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ginia could choose her rich husband at 
her ease, when that amazing young 
man, Tony Drier, exploded another 
bomb beneath our feet. 

“It seems a pity, Mrs. Esterbrook,” 
he said meditatively, “not to emulate 
your forgiving spirit. But, alas, I’m 
not an owner. I’m only an agent, with- 
out authority to pardon. I’m Drier, of 
the treasury department, secret service. 
You remember that Colonel Phillipson 
was once surveyor of the port of Bos- 
ton? He still takes an interest in the 
capture of smugglers, and whenever he 
can aid the authorities, he does. He 
One of. our Paris 
us information 
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began to laugh. And after a 
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The smart new paint was white; 
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The rest isn’t very exciting. It seems 
that on that trip when Tony had met 
3renda, they were both masquerading 
little; he abroad on treasury 
business which he couldn’t divulge, and 
she was doing her usual fool stunt of 
pretending not to be a working woman. 
And so, though greatly attracted to 
each other, and though they indulged 
in a pretty violent shipboard flirtation, 
they had lost each other upon landing. 

But when, on that exciting day, they 
went together out of André’s office, we 
that they through with 
make-believe and that they were going 


a was 


knew were 
to be happy ever after. 
And | was happy, when I slowly 
turned back he 
didn’t look as if he expected to be mis- 
erable ever after. And 
though it wasn’t what I had always in- 
tended to insist in the of 
fervor, it sounded to me like marvelous 
love-making when he said: 
Mary—you— 


you white little girl!” 


to Peter, to see that 


somehow, al- 


upon way 


“Mary, you wonder! 
you 
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THE NEW HOUSE 


The tiles were prim; the brasswork shone like treasure from the mint; 
Che lawn a tiny desert lay, no grass blade yet in sight, 
But lime and sand the builders left, and hot, bright sun a-glint. 


Within, the clean chairs toed a mark. 


\dmiring friends went through 


To praise the blinking kitchen things, the glasses shining clear. 
> D> dS da 


Yet all those splendid summer days, the pretty cottage knew 


A faintly disappointed sense of 


“something lacking here.” 


Chen came the rumble of a storm, the dashing shower at night; 
This morn, the hum of steady drops, the chilled and beaded pane; 
And, with the cozy fire shut in, all warm and weather-tight, 


Hey, presto! 


Here’s the house a home, new christened by the rain! 
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Books to Live With 


ETWEEN ten and twelve thou- 
sand new books are produced an- 
nually in this country alone. In 

reat Britain the number is equally 
large. Imagine the superhuman task 
one would have to keep up with even 
a fair percentage of them. Fortunately, 
we don’t have to. Nevertheless, we 
confess to a fellow feeling with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when he 
“Now, the rivulet which the 
poured out four centuries ago has wi 
dened with succeeding genera- 
tion till it is no longer a stream within 
its banks, but an inundation. 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, come 
upon us like a flood, and the landmarks 
of our old literature are lost sight of, if 
they are not swept away.” 

Since Doctor Holmes expressed him- 
self on the subject, the literary deluge 
has multiplied a thousandfold, and it is 
therefore not to be wondered at that 
we sometimes wish for a compass and 
chart to guide us through the seas of 
printed matter. We cannot blithely ac- 
cept the aphorism of Disraeli that nine- 
tenths of the books published are non- 
sense of which the other tenth is the 
refutation. Most of us, | think, rather 


declared: 
press 


every 


Books, 


with Sydney Smith’s sarcastic 
pleasantry that, “even if unread, books 
are the best furniture in the house.” 
And read, they are assuredly the best 
furniture of the mind. 

With this end in view, we are going 
to spend a few minutes upon the ques- 
tion as to which books it is best to 
own—that is, providing you care to 
such “furniture.” And _ that 
brings to mind a curious and interest- 
ing theory which we came across not 
long ago. It was to the effect that we, 
as a people, no longer wanted to bother 
about accumulating a number of books, 
calling the collection “our library.” In 
the first place, the theorist said, we had 
no room for them; in the second place, 
the public libraries met all our needs; 
in the third place, we moved about too 
much to suffer such an incubus as a col- 
lection of books; in the fourth place, 
the various modes of entertainment 
had so multiplied that we had little 
time to give to books as beloved things. 
This is an ingenious argument . and, 
on the surface, plausible, but the hard 
facts contradict the clever exposition. 
For more books are bought by the gen- 
eral public to-day than ever before, and 


agree 


possess 
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by this we mean in proportion to popu- 
lation. New books are purchased by 
the million, and the old ones are hardly 
behind in these record sales. Indeed, 
the various editions of Shakespeare 
commonly outnumber the sale of a. “best 
seller.” 
Dickens and some of the other standard 


And the same may be said of 


writers. 

Ideally, your library ought to be one 
of natural and gradual growth—as you 
read, winnowing out the chaff from the 
wheat; but this is a tedious and unsat- 


isfactory process. Besides, there are 
bound to be books that you long to pos 
even if you never get around to 
reading them; there are others that yo® 
merely want to dip into; and there are 


still others, works of reference, that are 


sess 


really indispensable, though you con- 
sult them only occasionally. Personal 
and whim aside, there are some 
reference works that should be in every 
f The 
first of these is a good dictionary; the 
the third is 
an atlas; the fourth is a book of quota 

and the fifth an anthology of 


family library, however humble. 


nd is an encyclopedia ; 


poetry. 

It almost savors of impudence to tell 
you what books to choose for your li- 
brary; it is like choosing your friends 
human 
nature than any other inanimate thing ; 


for you. Books are closer to 
they have been called “the precious life 
blood of a master spirit” and “the win- 
through which the soul 
So they ought to be chosen with 
the same care and caution that you 
would use in selecting friends. Of 
course, this rule is elastic enough to 
allow for many books to come under 
the head of “acquaintances.” A noted 
critic divided books into three classes 
—acquaintances, friends, intimates. In 
contemporary literature, you will find 
many acquaintances and, perhaps, few 
friends. But in the literature that has 
stood the test of time you ought to find 
many friends and few acquaintances. 


dows looks 


out.” 
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Thousands of volumes are not needed 
to make a good library. Some noted 
men have given it as their opinion thai 
really very few books are indispensable. 
Thus, Canon Farrar named five: Bun- 
yan, Dante, “Imitation of Christ,” 
Shakespeare, and Milton. In this list 
he did not include the Bible, which he 
held to be more than a mere 
James Russell Lowell chose five: 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
and “Faust.” Charles Eliot 
Norton said that Lowell's list might be 
reduced to three: Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare. Emerson would be 
with Plato and he borrowed 
the phrase of Caliph Omar, who con- 
demned the Alexandria library to be 
burned because all its value was in the 
Koran. “Burn all the libraries,” 
the Mohammedan conqueror, “for theit 
value is in this book.” And Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, delivered him 
self of the following panegyric: 


book. 
Goethe’s 


content 


1 
aione, 


said 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books else tame, so poor, 
still persist t 


Verse will 


appear so 
seem prose, but 
read, 

Homer will be all the books you need 


And 


When on the subject of the best 
books to possess. one always thinks of 
that famous list of Sir John Lubbock 


about which there has been such con- 
tention and criticism. While many 
people seem to know of the list of those 
hundred books picked out by Lubbock, 
few are familiar with its actual con- 
tents. Despite Ruskin’s strictures on 
it, it is a pretty fair selection from the 
world’s immortal literature, and if one 
had a library boasting them only, one 
might be proud of it. So we will pro- 
duce this list for your possible use, our 
only comment being that the novels, 
while excellent, are hardly representa- 
tive, and too few. Here are the titles: 
The Bible 

Non-Christian Moralists. 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Epictetus 
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Analects of Confucius. 
Le Bouddha et sa Religion (St. Hilaire). 
Ethics of Aristotle. 
The Koran. 
Theology and Devotion 
Apostolic Fathers (Wake’s Collection). 
Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Imitation of Christ (Thomas a Kempis). 
Pensées of Pascal. 
Spinoza: Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 
Compte: Catechism of Positive Philosophy 
(Congreve). 
Butler: Analogy. 
Jeremy Taylor: Holy Living and Holy 
Dying. 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Keble: Christian Year. 
Classics. 
Aristotle: Politics. 
Plato: Dialogues (at least the Phedo and 
The Republic). 
Demosthenes: De Corona. 
Lucretius. 
Plutarch. 
Horace. 
Cicero: De Officiis; De Amicitia; De Se- 
nectute. 
Epic Poetry. 
Homer: Iliad and Odyssey. 
Virgil. 
Malory: Morte d’Arthur. 
Hesiod. 
Nibelungenlied. 
Eastern Poetry. 
Maha-Bharata and Ramayana (as epito- 
mized by Talbot Wheeler in his History of 
India). 
Firdusi: Shah-Nameh (Atkinson transla- 
tion). 
She-King (Chinese Odes). 


Greek Dramatists. 
7Eschylus: Prometheus; House of Atreus; 
Trilogy, or Perse. 
Sophocles: CE£dipus, Trilogy. 
Euripides: Medea. 
Aristophanes: The Knights. 


History. 
Herodotus. 
Thucydides. 
Tacitus. 
Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman 
<mpire. 
Grote: Greece. 
Xenophon: Anabasis. 
Livy. 
Hume: England. 
Carlyle: French Revolution. 


Green: Short History of the English Peo- 


ple. 


Philosophy. 
Bacon: Novum Organum. 
Mill: Logic and Political Economy. 
Darwin: Origin of Species. 
Smith: Wealth of Nations. 
3erkeley: Human Knowledge 
Descartes: Discours sur la Methode. 
Locke: Conduct of the Understanding. 
Lewes: History of Philosophy 
Travels. 
Cook: Voyages. 
Darwin: Naturalist in the Beagle. 
Humboldt: Travels. 
Poetry and General Literature. 
Shakespeare. 
Milton: Paradise Lost and shorter poems. 
eDante: Divina Commedia. 
Spenser: Faérie Queene. 
Dryden: Poems. 
Chaucer (Morris, editor). 
Gray. 
Burns. 
Scott: Poems. 
Wordsworth (Arnold’s Selection). 
Heine. 
Pope. 
Southey: Poems. 
Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 
Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
The Arabian Nights. 
Cervantes: Don Quixote. 
Boswell: Johnson. 
3urke: Selected Works (by Payne). 
Essayists: Bacon; Addison; Hume; Mon- 


taigne; Emerson. 


Moliére. 

Sheridan. 

Voltaire: Zadig. 

Carlyle: Past and Present. 

Goethe: Faust; Wilhelm Meister. 
White: Natural History of Selbourne. 
Smiles: Self-Help. 


Modern Fiction. 


Jane Austen: Either Emma or Pride and 


Prejudice. 


Thackeray: Vanity Fair and Pendennis. 
Dickens: Pickwick and David Copperfield. 
George Eliot: Adam Bede. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho! 

Bulwer-Lytton: Last Days of Pompeii. 

Scott: Novels. 

Any list of the kind is bound to meet 
with all sorts of opinions, commenda- 
tory and otherwise, but whatever the 
personal objections might be to the 
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Lubbock selection, at least he managed 
to cover the very greatest works of the 
human imagination, with the possible 
exception of fiction. To supplement his 
list, then, we append the titles of what 
were considered the ten greatest novels 
in a newspaper contest some years ago: 

Dickens: David Copperfield. 

Scott: Ivanhoe. 

Eliot: Adam Bede. 

Thackeray: Vanity Fair. 

Hugo: Les Miserables. 

Hawthorne: Scarlet Letter. 
Jane Eyre. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Fielding: Tom Jones. 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


bronte: 


Stowe: 


Reade: 


There may be dozens of others that 
you would consider fully as fine as 
those chosen, and that brings us to the 
main point, after all: One’s own taste 
must be the guide in gathering together 
a library, small or large, serious or 
light. But in cultivating a taste for 
reading, give the acknowledged great 
books a trial, or, rather, a half dozen 
trials at different periods of your life. 
You might not like Bacon and Emerson 
at twenty, yet at forty you might find 
them your favorites; likewise at twenty 
you might enjoy Pope’s poetry, yet at 
forty prefer Milton’s. As Emerson 
“The best rule of reading will be 
a method from nature, and not a me- 
chanical one of hours and pages. It 
holds each student to a pursuit of his 
native aim, instead ot a desultory mis- 
cellany. Let him read what is proper 
to him, and not waste his memory on 
a crowd of mediocrities.” 

Because we often hear adults express 
a wish to know good books to give chil- 
dren, and because it is highly important 
that the little folks shall be afforded op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the best things in the literature designed 
for them, we think it opportune to pre- 
sent you with a selected list, as fol- 
lows: 


Says: 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Grimm's and Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
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7ZEsop’s lables. 

Stevenson: Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Lewis Carroll: Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass. 

Eugene Field: Lullaby-Land. 

Laura E. Richards: Five-Minute Stories. 

Dinah Maria Mulock Craik: The Little 
Lame Prince and The Adventures of a 
Brownie. 

Lucretia Hale: 

Thackeray: 

Kingsley : 

Kipling : 
300ks. 

Harris: Nights With Uncle Remus. 

Sidney Lanier: The Boy’s King Arthur. 

Dr. John Brown: Rab and His Friends. 

Anna Sewall: Black Beauty. 

Edward Eggleston: Stories of 
Americans. 

Hawthorne: 
der Book. 

Louisa M. Alcott: 
tle Men. 

Frances H. Burnett: 
tle Lord Fauntleroy. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Collodi: Pinocchio. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 

Twain: Tom Sawyer and The Prince and 
the Pauper. 

Ouida: A Dog of 
Nurnburg Stove. 

Ruskin: The King of the Golden River. 

Dickens: Christmas Steries and Oliver 
Twist and The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Scott: Marmion and The Lady of the 
Lake. 

Warner: 

Dodge: 

Cooper: 


Peterkin Papers. 

The Rose and the Ring. 
Water Babies. 

Just So Stories and the Jungle 


Great 
Tanglewood Tales and Won- 
Little Women and Lit- 


Sara Crewe and Lit- 


Flanders and The 


Being a Boy. 
Hans Brinker. 

The Spy and Last of the Mohi- 
cans. 

Macaulay: Lays of Ancient Rome. 

These but scratch the surface, as it 
were, of the vast and wonderful mine 
of children’s literature. 

We want to conclude this talk with 
an extract from William Ellery Chan- 
ning: “In the best books, great men 
talk to us, with us, and give us their 
most precious thoughts. Books are the 
of the distant and the dead. 
Books are the true levelers. They give 
to all who will faithfully use them the 
society and the presence of the best and 


voices 
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greatest of our race. No matter how cultivated man, though excluded from 
poor I am; no matter though the pros- what is called the best society in the 
perous of my own time will not enter place where I live. Nothing can sup- 
my obscure dwelling, if learned men ply the place of books. They are 
and poets will enter and take up their cheering and soothing companions in 
abode under my roof—if Milton will solitude, illness, or affliction. The 
cross my threshold to sing to me of wealth of both continents could not 
paradise, and Shakespeare open to me compensate for the good they impart. 
the world of imagination and the work- Let every man, if possible, gather some 
ings of the human heart, and Franklin good books under his roof, and obtain 
enrich me with his practical wisdom— _ access for himself and family to some 
I shall not pine for want of intellectual social library. Almost any luxury 


companionship, and I may become a_ should be sacrificed to this.” 
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THE GIVERS OF SIGHT. 


T° most of us, primroses are primroses and nothing more until some poet or 
artist or inspired scientist comes along and opens our eyes to primroses, 
mountain daisies, flowers in crannied walls, and other unnoticed loveliness. 

Were it not for these givers of sight, the splendors of life would pass us 
by unseen. Right well did our Saxon forbears know this, and when the lord 
and his retainers gathered in the great hall for the wild-boar feast to celebrate 
a victory, they saw to it the bard was on hand with his twanging harp to rehearse 
the recent battle. And it is safe to say that those ancient warriors, as they lis 
tened to the stirring tale of their own deeds of valor and might, thrilled with 
the joy of clanging spears and shields as they could not possibly have thrilled 
in the red, choking fury of conflict. It is still to the bards and their kin that we 
owe much of the glory of war. 

Perhaps nothing has opened our eyes to worlds unrealized in quite such 
wholesale fashion as the nature books that have crowded our shelves in recent 
years. Before our Burroughs and Muirs and Thompsons, observations of wild 
life were made chiefly along a rifle barrel. Naturally these glimpses were fleet- 
ing, and we saw little of Nature’s heart except when bleeding. Then came the 
unarmed observer, and now the hunter of wild life more often provides him- 
self with a book than with a gun. 

But of all our race, the givers of sight have blessed most lovers and children. 
It can never be estimated just how much the troubadour singers and the tellers 
of happy romance of our own day have done to transform love from a natural 
function into a thing of spiritual beauty. And the children—what desolate, 
unnoticed lives they led till the seers of childhood came into our midst and, with 
chisel and brush and pen, showed us their little winged souls! 

No wonder the race instinctively pays to these givers of sight its truest 
homage, a fadeless memory, long after people and nations are forgot. 





Ghe Postscript 


By Grace M. Sissons 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


FTER Mr. died, the 
A neighbors said Mrs. Bradford 
would soon fade and 
when, instead, faint red began to ap- 
pear in her cheeks, they could not un- 
derstand it at all. So they consulted 
Kate Jenkins as to why Mrs. Bradford 
was not fading as she ought. 

Now, Kate Jenkins had lived with 
her friend and mistress some thirty 
except for occasional matri- 
monial lapses, and was well qualified to 
explain a good many things, but she 
only snorted: 

“Because a woman has managed to 
live with a man forty years is no rea- 
son she can’t live without him.” 

She did not tell them that the first 


Bradford 


away; 


years, 
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faint blush of red dated from the morn- 
ing when a big, fat letter came from 
Chicago. 

I was visiting the old ladies at the 
time. We were sitting over our coffee 
cups, waiting for Mrs. Bradford to 
find the chapter for morning prayers. 

“IT hope, my dear,” faltered my host- 
ess, “you won't tire of hearing the hun- 
dred-and-second psalm so often. Kate, 
there’s the postman. Some way I al- 
ways turn to it when I’m feeling a bit 
depressed. 

“A letter, Kate? Why—why, seems 
to me I’ve seen that handwriting be- 
fore. Why, it looks just like Neigh- 
bor Tom’s. Kate, you open it.” 

Neighbor Tom, she explained to me 
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flutteringly, had been one of her girl- 
hood friends, but she had not seen him 
since she had married Mr. Bradford. 

Kate opened the letter and started to 
read. The writer did not dwell over- 
long upon recent but 
drifted away to things that had hap- 
pened just forty-one years ago. And 
after a little Mrs. Bradford interrupted 
softly : 

“Katie, I don’t believe you have time 
to finish it just now. There’s a good 
deal of work to do this morning, and 
we haven’t even had prayers yet. It’s 
such a lovely spring morning,” with a 
shy look in my direction. “Perhaps 
the hundred-and-third psalm would be 
more in keeping.” 

And all day long there was a faint 
blush of red in her cheeks. 
kins stated it was the first 
ever seen. 

Sunday, instead of going to church as 
she had done regularly ever since she 
had Mrs. Bradford 
stayed at home to answer Neighbor 
Tom’s letter. 
she wrote it on the Sabbath, she would 
get more of a religious spirit into it, 
and, judging from Neighbor T 
youth, he stood sorely in need of it. 
Of course the minister and all the 
neighbors missed Mrs. Bradford, but 
they attributed her absence to her re- 
cent grief. 

After that the letters came regularly 
every other day. Mrs. Bradford al- 
ways got very pink when they were 
brought in and said: “Kate, you read 
it.” But by the time Kate got the en- 
velope open and started the first line, 
“Dear Little Doris,’ Mrs. Bradford 
would hastily conclude she had better 
read it herself. However, she gave us 
snatches from it, for she was always in- 
terrupting herself with delighted little 
exclamations of “Why, why, I sup- 
posed Neighbor Tom had forgotten all 
that! I don’t expect, my dear, you’d be 
interested in these old-time happenings. 


events, soon 


Kate Jen 
she had 


been christened, 


She said she thought, if 


om’s 
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This is about the evening we sat under 
the willows in the moonlight. Perhaps 
I’d better do up the dishes before I read 
any more.” 

The neighbors did not fully approve 
of the way Mrs. Bradford was _ perk- 
ing up, so they talked to her a bit re- 
proachfully on the matter. After that, 
whenever Kate brought in the Chicago 
mail, | noticed a troubled look creep 
into the dear old lady’s face. She was 
not so old, either, when you came to 
look at her reading Neighbor Tom’s let- 
ter, and one day I overheard her ask- 
ing Kate if she thought “it was just 
loyal to James,” for Neighbor Tom did 
refer to a good many things “a woman 
ought to have forgotten when she had 
lived forty years with another man.” 
But Kate Jenkins said thought 
forty years was long enough to be loyal 


she 


to any man, 

However, the neighborhood disap- 
proval weighed upon Mrs. Bradford’s 
gentle Puritan spirit, till at last she 
determined not to write to Neighbor 
Tom any more, but to have Kate Jen- 
kins write, instead. 

So on Sunday mornings Kate got out 
the old Webster dictionary, and some 
ancient, flower-bedecked stationery of 
her youth, and settled down to write 
her mistress’ letter of gentle exhorta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bradford would start in by an- 
nouncing the subject for the day—*The 
Importance of Forming Good Habits,” 
or some similar admonition especially 
adapted to turbulent young manhood. 
Then, after a slight pause, she would 
say, “Kate, you know about what I'd 
say on that matter, so you just finish 
it.” And Kate “finished it” to such 
good advantage that Neighbor Tem’s 
reminiscences became ever more ar- 
dent; so ardent that Mrs. Bradford 
found ‘it necessary to add postscripts 
explaining that her amanuensis had a 
habit of wandering from the subject, 
and that certain sentiments were wholly 





The Postscript 


“unauthorized.” Gradually the post- 
‘ipts grew longer than the letters. 
This went on for some time, and the 

neighbors and the minister were all 

scandalized to behold both old ladies 
absenting themselves from church and 
yet looking cheerful and happy. Their 
censure gave Mrs. Bradford another 
spasm of conscience, and one rainy au- 
tumn Sabbath she wrote a mournful lit- 
tle P. S. telling Neighbor Tom not to 
write to her any more. But just be- 
fore sealing the letter, she added an- 
other postscript saying he might write 
to Kate Jenkins: Accordingly, Neigh- 
bor Tom, who seemed to have a won- 
lerf clear understanding of the 
situation, wrote long, fervent letters to 

Kate Jenkins, in which he told her how 

“forty years seemed but a 

and how charming he knew Doris must 

ig these golden autumn days, 
and how very much he longed to see 
! 


aThey 
ully 


shadow,” 
be lookit 


i¢ 


Mrs. Bradford would sit up and say: 


“Why, why, why, that’s very injudi- 
cious in Neighbor Tom! My dear,” 
with an apologetic glance in my direc- 
tion, “I don’t suppose young men are 
so indiscreet nowadays.” 

And by and by she said it must be 
tiresome to Kate to read about so many 
parties and sleigh rides, and perhaps she 
had better do the reading herself. 

Not long after this, a letter came 
which greatly flustered my hostess. She 
upset her coffee into her plate and 
dropped her glasses on the stove and 
said she was “nervous as a witch” that 
morning, although she really felt 
“much better than usual.” She even 
iorgot to pray for the heathen, but she 
sent up an eager, trembling petition for 
the safety of travelers. However, by 
evening, all the brightness was gone. 
Sitting in the twilight, she explained to 
Kate that Neighbor Tom wanted to 
come to see her, but she had changed so 
much since the time they sat under the 
willows in the moonlight; she would 
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rather he would remember her as she 
was forty-one years ago. 

The next Sunday, Kate Jenkins— 
after much rebellious snorting—wrote 
forbidding him to come. And Mrs. 
Bradford added a plaintive little post- 
script, reminding him how “bad it is 
for rheumatism to travel in the fall.” 
But in spite of the warning P. S., the 
dear little lady had quite a gay air about 
her. Bits of old bric-a-brac ard girl- 
hood keepsakes—often referred to in 
Neighbor Tom’s letters—began to ap- 
pear about the house. 

“Tt didn’t seem quite virtuous to look 
at such things when James was living,” 
she explained to me simply, and one 
day she slipped off uptown and brought 
home a new silk dress and drop skirt. 
The neighbors said they didn’t see what 
she needed with a new dress and drop 
skirt, seeing that Mr. Bradford -was 
dead and that she had stopped going to 
church. They even went so far as to 
consult the minister about it. And 
when that gentleman called, he spoke 
to Mrs. Bradford quite severely: 

“T trust, madam, you are not forget- 
ting to lay up your treasure where moth 
doth not corrupt.” 

But Kate Jenkins, with bland irrever- 
ence, said that they used moth balls. 

And then, one cold, stormy Monday, 
the mail brought no letter from Neigh- 
bor Tom. Tuesday passed; still no let- 
ter. Wednesday we sat silent over our 
breakfast cups. After the postman had 
gone by, Mrs. Bradford turned to the 
hundred-and-second psalm and_ read 
with a little moan in her voice: “ ‘I 
watch and am as a sparrow alone upon 
the housetop.’ ” 

That afternoon’I came upon her put- 
ting the pretty new dress and the bits 
of bric-a-brac all away in the cedar 
chest. 

The next morning she did not get 
up. But Kate Jenkins was out of bed 
and downstairs an hour early. She 
said she wanted to be on hand in case 
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the postman was ahead of time; for 
there was no telling—that Chicago let- 
ter might blow out of the box and over 
into the neighbors’ yard, and where 
would her reputation be then? But be- 
fore the postman was due, there came 
a loud ring at the door, and Kate Jen- 
kins, surveying the straight, prosperous 
gentleman, with iron-gray hair and a 
twinkle in his eye, who stood on the 
front step, knew in her heart it was 
Neighbor Tom. 

When she got upstairs, Mrs. Brad- 
ford was flitting excitedly about the 
room. 

“Kate, there’s something queer about 
that ring! I haven’t heard a doorbell 
ring like that for forty years. Kate, 
where areMny slippers? Kate, who was 
that? Oh, was it anybody [ know?” 

And Kate, standing in the doorway, 
determining to make the best of her 
chance, dramatically announced : 

“As I hope to go to heaven, it is 
Neighbor Tom!” 

Whereupon Mrs. Bradford dropped 
back on the bed, quavering faintly: 

“O-oh, Kate! Just 
tell him to remember me as | was forty- 


I can’t see him! 


one years ago.” 
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But Kate said that was no way to 
treat an old friend who had risked 
rheumatism coming all the way from 
Chicago, and for Mrs. Bradford to go 
put on her new dress with the lavender 
drop—she’d look a sight more fetching 
in it than she ever did sitting under 
a willow tree with her petticoats all 
drabbled—and get herself down to see 
Neighbor Tom as quickly as possible, 
or he would be coming right up! 

And Mrs. Bradford, still insisting 
she must not see him, her hands all 
a-tremble and her cheeks getting pinker 
and pinker, finally got into her clothes, 
lavender drop skirt and all, and started 
down the But suddenly. she 
grew so weak that if it had not been 
for the strong and determined arm of 
Jenkins, she never could have 


stairs. 


Kate 
reached the parlor door at all. 

Kate Jenkins opened the door and 
moment 
to make sure her charge’s knees were 
her 


pushed her in and, pausing a 


strong across the 


g enough to get 


floor, saw Neighbor Tom spring from 
the sofa as if it were forty-one years 


ago and with a joyous shout gather the 
shimmering, little figure into 
his arms and kiss her right on the lips. 


fluttering 


ay 
SONG 


MY* darling is to me 


What everything can be, 


The earth 


the sky—the sea— 


And all eternity. 


Ah, should she spurn my heart 
Then will I dwell apart, 
Responsive to no art 

In all of Loye’s sweet mart. 


Sut if she find me dear 
Then is there nought to fear, 
All sorrows disappear 

And Heaven now is here! 


D. EB. W, 
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Baths—W ise and Otherwise 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


F fashion would but decree the bath! 
| In the days of ancient Rome, the 
bath was really fashionable, and 
bathing both in private and in public 
flourished. During the Middle Ages, 
it fell from its high estate, and is now 
being slowly brought to the fore again 
by hygienists. But fashion could do 
more in one year to encourage cleanli- 
ness and purity of the body than sani- 
tarians can accomplish in a lifetime— 
as witness the corset, for instance! Al- 
though the evils of tight lacing were 
denounced for generations, women per- 
sisted in hampering their digestive or- 
gans and thus creating a condition of 
bodily imperfections to which they con- 
tinued stupidly blind until -fashion 
opened their eyes. 

If daily scrubbing of the body could 
only be made imperative through fash- 
ion, what a stupendous good would be 
accomplished! For it must be admitted 
that every one does not bathe every 
day. If every one did, the majority of 
people would be much younger in ap- 
pearance than they are. That is con- 
ceded to be one of the beauty secrets, 
and an important one, of society women 
and of those whose living depends upon 
an attractive and youthful appearance. 
Many men and some women have 
within recent years adopted the salubri- 
ous habit of indulging in one or two 


Turkish baths weekly, in addition to 
daily ablutions. Perhaps some were 
medically advised to do so as a thera- 
peutic precaution, to overcome an ex- 
isting unhealthy condition; it is a well- 
known fact that many constitutional 
evils can be sweated out of the system 
through the skin. But as a means of 
keeping down weight, of retaining 
youthful buoyancy and a clear, healthy 
complexion, nothing exceeds the Turk- 
ish bath, and those who know this and 
act upon it are justly rewarded, either 
by continued beautiful health or by re- 
juvenation. For health is beautiful and 
the process of rejuvenation through 
cleanliness, besides being a_ beautiful 
one from a physical standpoint, is 
highly elevating morally, inculcating, as 
it does, in addition to a pleasurable 
sense of well-being, a reverence for 
cleanliness of the body that fosters 
cleanliness of the mind. 

Moses knew this well when he in- 
corporated in his laws religious rites 
of the bath for purposes of moral puri- 
fication. Freedom from certain dis- 
eases, as well as a high state of mo- 
rality, existed for centuries in the Jew- 
ith race and was, indeed, peculiar to 
that race until intermarriage with alien 
races and the adoption of other cus- 
toms altered their habits of life. It 
would be a wonderful thing for the ris- 
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ing generations if public baths were 
attached to all churches of every de- 
nomination and daily ablutions with ap 
propriate ceremonials became part of 
We chant about 
having “our sins washed away,” with 
out really giving a thought to the mean 
ing of the words. 

Our chief sins are against the body, 
and in pleading for the expurgation 
of imaginary offenses, we overlook and, 
indeed, forget how deeply we daily 
transgress the laws of health, of which 
first. A young girl 
or a young boy trained from infancy 


the religious services. 


cleanliness comes 


to regard a clean body as an impera- 


tive necessity and to reverence the 


attains elevated 


standards of morality, for the reason 


same unconsciously 
that an organ thus scrupulously cared 
for—the outer covering of the body 
is a vast and complex organ—becomes 
highly sensitive and responsive to ex- 
ternal influences. A love of purity, 
cleanliness, chastity—in other words, 
modesty—becomes an ingrained quality. 

It is a well-established scientific fact 
that thick, 
greasy, and coarse are never as modest 


persons whose skins are 


and cleanly as those who are the re- 
verse. If mothers appreciated 
significant truths fully, they could, by 
the simple means of daily bathing, train 


these 


their children to use retined language, 
to dislike all coarse jokes and allusions, 
to love neatness of attire, to dislike bad 
odors emanating from the breath or 
skin. 

The first sense organ was the outer 
skin covering, long before any bodily 
organs were evolved. In many of the 
lowest forms of life, knowledge of the 
world comes entirely through the sense 
of touch. The development of the hu- 
man skin, with its hairs, sweat glands, 
and so forth, is one 
of the most fascinating things in na- 
ture. In a future article we will refer 
to its connection with the central nerv- 
ous system and with the inner tube or 


sensitive nerves, 
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alimentary tract. Here we must con- 
fine ourselves simply to its function as 
the outer protective covering. 

If the various excretions of the skin 
from the oil and sweat glands are not 
removed daily, they undergo decom- 
position. Not only does this accumu- 
lation of effete matter clog the pores 
and interfere with the evaporation of 
perspiration, but it interferes with the 
similar matter and at the 
same time gives rise to an unpleasant 
odor, especially in warm weather. Now, 
this effete or waste material all comes 
from within the body. In addition to 
it, a vast amount of dirt collects upon 
the surface of the body daily, which is 
not only distressing to beholders, but 
extremely unhygienic in its effects. 

For instance, under the microscope 


escape of 


dirt is seen to consist of living matter; 
it swarms with bacteria and fungoid 
growths. An uncared-for skin—that 
vith oily and greasy 
excretions—is precisely the sort of soil 
in which these living particles thrive 
and multiply with magical rapidity. We 
know that these organisms not only get 
into the glands of the skin, but into the 
blood too. A clean, healthy 
skin acts as a barrier to the invading 


is, one covered 


vessels, 


hosts and casts them off. Experiments 
that these myriads of bacteria 
and parasites produce upon the skin 
a poisonous ptomaine similar to that 
generated in the stomach by tainted 
This pto- 
maine poisoning of the skin gives rise 


prove 


foods and other substances. 


to white pimples, abcesses, boils, car 
buncles, and other cutaneous affections 
Bathing removes all extraneous mat: 
ter, frees_the skin from its own excre: 
tions, and stimulates its functions, thus 
promoting its health and beauty and 
thereby greatly enhancing the general 
health, since the effect of bathing does 
not end with the skin, but has a pro- 
found influence upon the entire consti- 
tution. 

lor purposes of cleanliness, then, a 
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daily bath is imperative, and for a per- 

fectly ‘leansing bath some substance is 

necessary that will combine with the 

oils and grime to free the skin of these 

matte! A pure soap, to dissolve dirt, 

and a flesh brush for applying friction 

that opens the pores, stimulates the cir- 

culation, and tones the skin, form an 

ideal combination with soft water, just 

warm enough to feel comfortable. 
The effect of soap upon some skins 

is an unpleasant harshness or dryness, 

followed by itching. 

Usually the soap is 

at fault. However, 

soap need not be 

employed at all in 

such cases, as it is 

by no means the 

only agent at our 

command—although 

the cheapest. Soaps 

that contain bran, 

oatmeal, and the 

like, might be tried 

before resorting to 

such a _prepara- 

tion, for instance, 

as lanolin milk, 

which can be pre- 

pared at home by 

mixing seventy- 

five grains of lan- 

olin with an ounce 

of water, gently 

heating the mix- 

ture, and adding 

sixty grains of 

neutral soap dis- 

solved in an ounce 

of water. The 

should then 

be thoroughly 

mixed, enough 

water added 

to make about 

twelve ounces, and 

the mass thoroughly 

shaken in a bottle. 


whole 


warm 
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Lanolin, when pure, is white and has 
scarcely any odor. When added to 
soap, it neutralizes any irritant action 
due to the presence of too much alkali. 
Summer is a good time in which to 
follow the daily bath with a graduating 
cold shower; by fall and winter, the 
system will have accustomed itself to 
the action of cold water, which is highly 
invigorating and the best preventive of 
During the heated term, noth- 
ing is so refreshing and so restorative 
as cool baths—either 
complete immersion 
of the body in a tub 
of running water or 
the shower—as cold 
water abstracts heat, 
thereby lowering the 
temperature and 
soothing the nerves. 
Restlessness, insom- 
nia, and other un- 
pleasant conditions 
resulting from ex- 
cessive humidity 
are quickly allayed 
by the cool bath. 
More efficacious in 
their cooling effect 
are baths to which 
perfumed salts 
have been added. 
A good one can be 
made at home with 
the following ingre- 

dients: 


“colds.” 


i) re 12 ounces 
Sodium bicarbonate 
14 ounces 


Perfumed bath salts can be made at home. 
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Potassium carbonate 2 ounces 
Oil of rosemary 30 minims 
Oil of orange 1 dram 
Oil of lavender flowers 2 drams 
Mix a tablespoonful with the bath or 
half a teaspoonful with a basinful of 
water. 

A powder that has refreshing results 
and that is exceedingly salubrious for 
use in hot weather consists of : 
Tartaric acid 10 ounces 
Sodium bicarbonate 12 ounces 
Starch or rice flour 6 ounces 
A few spoonfuls of this stirred into a 
tubful of water cause a copious libera- 
tion of carbon dioxide. This powder 
is advised not only for its cooling, re- 
freshing influence upon the skin, but 
for its soothing effect upon the nerves 
and blood vessels near the surface. It 
allays the itching which accompanies 
many diseases, notably of the liver and 
the intestinal tract. 

Foot baths are of especial value dur- 
ing the summer months. It is often a 
hardship for thosé with tender, sensi- 
tive feet to get about, so deeply are 
these members affected by atmospheric 
conditions. A preparation of perfumed 
ammonia water containing soap is not 
only highly cleansing, but soothing and 
healing as well. 

The 
formula: 


following is a very good 


Ammonia water 10% 8 ounces 
Green soap ounces 
oe A 
Oil of bay drops 
Oil of rosemary drops 
Oil of verbena drops 
Distilled water to make ......... 3 ounces 
Dissolve the soap in a pint of water 
with the aid of heat, allowing it to cool; 
add the ammonia water and the oils; 
mix by agitation; then incorporate the 
acid and the remainder of the water. 
Oil of lemon grass of good quality may 
be substituted for the oil of verbena. 
A tablespoonful of this mixture, 
shaken into a foot bath after a walk, 
after a heating out-of-doors engage- 
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ment of any sort, or before making the 
toilet for the day or evening, will in- 
sure a degree of foot comfort not easily 
conveyed in words. 

Many women of delicate habit object 
to cold showers or cooling baths; for 
these a cooling spray of toilet water will 
be found delightful, following the usual 
bath of soap and water. There are 
many toilet vinegars on the market. A 
simple cologne water or lavender water 
makes a nice spray; better is a stronger 
vinegar, the formula for which will be 
sent upon proper application for the 
same. 

Out-of-door sea and _ fresh-water 
bathing is one of the delights and com- 
pensations of torrid weather. Few care 
tc risk exposure to cutting winds and 
ice-cold waves at other seasons of the 
year, although every now and then we 
hear of a human polar bear who makes 
a spectacular display of his prowess 
in this foolhardy manner. The evil 
effect of such unnatural exposure and 
shock to the great vital organs may not 
be obvious at the moment, but is bound 
to show itself at some future time, 
especially when an extra call is made 
upon the strength and endurance of the 
body. No, ages of pampering have 
made it necessary for moderns to use 
great caution in deep-water bathing. 
The digestion suffers unless a consider- 
able time elapses between meals and the 
bath. At fashionable watering places, 
the favorite morning hour is eleven and 
the afternoon hour is four. This al- 
lows several hours for the digestion of 
breakfast and luncheon, which should 
purposely be made light meals. Acute 
indigestion and death have followed in- 
discretions in these respects. 

For those whose condition warrants 
out-of-door water bathing, nothing is 
more enjoyable, when not overdone; 
yet the effect of open air and sun baths 
in scant clothing, for those who cannot 
tolerate the water, is not without 
health-giving pleasure. 
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Americans are not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the 
value of air and sun baths to 
indulge in them openly. From 
ten to sixty minutes a day of 
mild gymnastics in the open 
air soon insures a degree of 
health undreamed of by those 
to whom it is new. There are 
no people in the world more 
susceptible to colds of every 
variety than Americans. The 
reason for this lies largely in 
our superheated houses, but 
also in our unhygienic modes 
of dressing, eating, and play- 
ing. ‘Therefore, the younger 
generation is handicapped 
with feeble resisting powers. 

The nerves of the cutaneous 

vessels are unable to bring 

about the proper contraction 
demanded by sudden changes 

of temperature, drafts, and 

the like. The lumen of the 

tiny surface vessels remain 

wide, the loss of water and 

heat from the skin is abnor- 

mally great, and the patient 

cold.” Naturally, 

this occurs the more easily, the more 
blood there is in the skin, the greater 
the secretions of sweat, and so forth. 

As a hardening process, for children 
as well as adults, air bathing in scant 
clothing is unequaled. As a preventive 
measure against taking cold, it is well 
to add a tepid rubdown with a towel 
wet with water at 68°. Very delicate 
persons should go to bed again for half 
an hour; the more robust should take a 
half hour’s walk. 

The next step is to have the towel 
wetter and to reduce the temperature 
of the water to 62°-59°, later to 
54°-50°, and so on until it is possible 
to indulge in cold rubdowns with a 
feeling of pleasure and of increased 
vitality. Those who are too feeble to 
take advantage of this method should 


“catches 


and- Otherwise 


Do not neglect the cooling foot-bath. 


not hesitate to try air and sun baths. 
Water conducts heat from the body 
twenty-five times as quickly as does air, 
se the air baths are more like the actual 
conditions of every-day life. They 
should cause only a few minutes of 
chilliness, followed by a reaction. In 
taking a sun bath, the face and head 
should be shielded from the direct rays. 
Combined sand and sun baths are 
highly beneficial in many minor condi- 
tions that will bear self-treatment. The 
method of getting the best results is to 
bury the body for a few inches in the 
hot sand—preferably on an open beach 
—lying face downward and exposing 
the back of the body to the sun. Bone 
and joint affections, as well as im- 
poverished conditions of the blood, are 
benefited by baths of this sort. 
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There is no end to the kind and na- 
ture of baths now in vogue for restor- 
ing impaired health. We have neither 
the time nor the space to mention them 
all in this article. Every one can, how- 
ever, ward off disease, keep Father 
Time at bay, and insure for themselves 
a high degree of health and beauty, by 


Smith’s Magazine 


observing these simple 


at slight cost. Meal renders the skin 


soft and white; it is also wonderfully® 
Directions will® 


cleansing and healing. 
be furnished on application, 


Answers to Queries 


Manpbacay.—Dark rings under the eyes 
show that the body is, in one way or another, 
being taxed by worry, or that the physical 
system is deranged. Lack of rest, late hours, 
or an irregularity of the kidneys, will bring 
those gray, heavy lines. Drink plenty of 
water every day; get out of doors regularly ; 
look after the diet; and get to bed early. 
Every night apply skin food‘to the face; it 
will help the complexion generally. -An as- 
tringent wash is good for those cushions 
under the eyes. I will gladly send formula 
for these. 


SyracusE.—If you will send a_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope, it will give me 
pleasure to mail the information asked for in 
your note. Since you failed even to sign your 
initials, this message may escape your notice. 
I wish readers would do me the courtesy to 
inclose properly addressed, stamped en- 
velopes in asking for private replies, instead 
of merely sending an unattached stamp or 
coin. It is often very difficult to decipher 
handwriting; it consumes much valuable 
time; often it is necessary to make sure of 
a town or State by looking it up in reference 
books. After this, I shall be constrained to 
answer all queries not accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope through 
this column; thus unfortunately keeping my 
correspondents waiting several months for 
replies. 


Younc Woman.—When wrinkles have al- 
ready begun to line the face, use the follow- 
ing cream: 

Juice of lily bulbs 60 grams 
Honey 15 grams 
White’ wax 30 grams 
AOC OO TERI E 12 grams 


A simple, but effective rouge is made from 
beet juice and sherry wine. More detailed 
directions on the treatment of wrinkles ap- 


peared in the March number. ‘Other formula 
are available to you by complying with the 
rules of this department. 


Etta F.—As a preventative of tan and 
sunburn, I will give you a simple recipe that 
may be easily prepared at home and taken 
along on your summer holiday. Mix one 
ounce of precipitated chalk, one ounce of 
glycerin, and sufficient water nearly to fill 
a half-pint bottle. 
always before use. Apply freely just prior 
to going out, after the face has been washed 
and rinsed. Let the skin remain unwiped for 
a few minutes; then use a soft towel. 


Mamie D.—There are two kinds of freckles 
—those that appear in the spring and disap- 
pear at the approach of winter, and the all- 
year-round variety. They require different 
treatments. Yours are probably chronically 
deep-seated and need, beside a liver stimu- 
lant. a bleaching cream. If you care for 
these, write me, inclosing stamped envelope. 


A Man Reaper—No, your condition does 
not answer the description at all, and you 
must not think so for a moment. You have 
been overambitious and burned the candle at 
both ends, which never pays. You must rest 
and recoup. Oh, yes, you can. There are 
ways without entirely giving up one’s activ- 
ities. Divide your day into working and 
resting periods. At first it may prove irk- 
some, but you will grow to like it. Begin the 
resting period by sipping a pint of sweet, 
fresh milk; if you have any intestinal dis- 
order, substitute a fermented milk. End the 
resting period with a siesta of half an hour. 

Every morning on arising, scrub your body 
with cold salt water and a flesh brush until 
the skin glows. Practice simple breathing 
exercises in the open air before retiring | 
will gladly send you a set. It would please 
me to hear how these homely measures act. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





suggestions, 
Daily ablutions can be made luxuri-@ 
ous by the simple addition of perfumed® 
meal bags that can be prepared at homes 


Shake after mixing, and ~ 
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Diamonds « ip » Watches 
\aeree fe] CREDIT een, 


= Hand: 116-Page Catal ftis “Perfection” Diamond een 
r 2,000 illustrations of iy monds, etches ay our — ony Only fine, hi 
poe Iry. All the new, popular styles are shown — pertest | in cut and full o: 
—gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid used. Skilfully set in our famous 
gold and platinum mountings — exquisite Loftis Perfection” 14k solid gold six-prong 
2 - nee—et prices Oo my > any puree. Select oy ring mounting. Our large Ca’ 
@ thing desired, either for personal wear or for w derful Val t $25. 
a gift, then ask us to send it for your exami- onde alues at $25. 
nation, all charges prepaid by us. $40, $50, $75, $100, $125 


EASY CREDIT TERMS 
igh Hands Our prices on guaranteed Watches are 
If vou like it, pay one-fifth of price and keep | lowest. ‘All the new models are shown in 
it, balance divided into eight equal aamets, Catalog. Any one you select will be sent 
payable monthly. Send for Catalog today. |for your examination, charges prepaid. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers i 
Dept. c-844 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. THE BEST GIFT : 
CBatablished 1868) Stores tm: CHICAGO: PITTSBURGH: ST. LOUIS: OMAHA . BEST GIFT OF ALL 

















ne ” 
What’s Ahead of You? 

How many times have you ony to yourself, “I wish 
I could see what's ahead of m 

You can! You're going to do Ah of two things — drift 
along into the ranks of the poorly "paid, or rise to a position 
of power, wealth and influence. 

You can make yourown success. Just believe in yourself, 
train yourself, and work. Those are simple rules. But they 
made Lincoln, Edison, Schwab. They will make you. 

And you have a chance that they never had. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools will prepare you, rig..t at 
home, to take the panes you want to take in life—to be the 

\ Man you want to 
Your future caine on what you dotoday. If you want to 
make it a real success, start right now. Start by deciding. 
Mark and mail this coupon 
’ ‘ ———— = = = ran OUTHERES == = = 
Beauty Ss Tribute INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 3469, Scranton, Pa. 
A soft, velvety skin with a touch of pink blending into Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
a creamy ivory receives the tribute paid to Beauty Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
everywhere. Mechanical Drafting Commercial Law [[] Farming 
s Civil Engineering Bookkeeping Poultry 
omp exion Stationary Engineering Stenography French 
. : - . P . A Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
gives just this quality to the complexion, and its alluring Architecture Ry. Mail Service Italian 
fragrance makes it the choice of women of refinement Architectural Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
and discrimination, 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere Name 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PA ER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit, 
ee to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and — 
uty toGray or Faded Hair. 
60c, and $1.00 at Druggists, 





HIN DERCORNS Removes Corns, Cak 


, ete., stops all pain, ensures comfort to the 
t, makes walking easy. by mail or at Drug» 
2g sts, Hiscox Chemical Works , Pate hogue, N.Y. 








We'llsend yon a genuine Lachnite for ron ‘ we _— 
pt tly Al md days. | If you can tell i a ee 
r nond sen: or 4 
ccuhar Saanieene ek Be vee «BE | TRAVELING SALESMAN 
See a > e ras ‘lundreds positions now open. Xperience 
GENUINE LACHNITE GEMS ; pancpesessy. farn hile you learn Witte today for 
Set in solid gold, large list of and testimonials from buudreds of mem- 
owned diame ond cutters. Will stand ’ eae, Wie are eanmias $100 to §500.0 month. Address Dearest 
asy payments. WRITE TODAY, 1ATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
,12 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Dept.C115 New York, San Francisco 
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Be a Farmer! 


15 Cents 


BACKYARD ~ 
GARDENING 


[AVE you a_ backyard, or 
H vacant lot, now growing 
= flowers, grass or weeds? 
If so, plant a vegetable garden 
and be independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all crops 
and the demand was the greatest 
in history. That is why vegeta- 
bles are nowan expensive luxury. 


Back-yard 
Gardening 


By Thomas R. Best, has been 
published to help avoid another 
shortage in the vegetable crop. It 
tells what can be done with a 
small plot of ground; how to lay 
it out and plant; what to plant 
early and how to secure a suc- 
cession of crops—and thus get 
double service from the same 
ground in one season. 


Price, Fifteen Cents 


From your news dealer, or sent postpaid, 
upon receipt of nine two-cent stamps by 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
83 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CHARLIE! 


‘TKe’ 





MHorkes af 
dhe fireman 
fheilte 
Thera: 
Chas plbica 
Fei Tas 
~S 


STREET a SMITH 
PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 

















O need of asking: “Charlie 
who?” Everybody knows 
that just “Charlie,” is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots cf 
trash published about this funniest. cf 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr. 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all cf 
the side-splitting comedies in which 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Company, in interesting, well-written 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the Sea” 
holding down “His New Job” as “The 
Champion,” and all the others at which 
you have laughed. 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, send direct to the pub- 
lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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You Can Tell the People Who 


Have Iron in Their Blood 
—Strong, Healthy, Vigorous Folks 





noctor Says Ordinary Nuxated Iron Will Make 
Nervous Rundown People 100% Stronger 
in Two Weeks’ Time in Many Cases. 


enough to tell which people have 
blood,” said Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston 
s studied widely both in this coun- 
European medical institutions, in 
They are the ones that do and 
The others are in the weakling class. Sleep- 
worrying over supposed ailments, 

onstant dosing with habit forming drugs and nar- 
otis for nervous weakness, stomach, liver or kid- 
ey disease and useless attempts to brace up with 
o coffee or other stimulants are what keep 
suffering and vainly longing to be strong. 
trouble is lack of iron in the _ blood. 
» blood has no power to change food 
tissue and therefore, nothing you eat 
good; you don't get the strength out 
moment iron is supplied the multitude 
symptoms disappear. I have seen 
ozens of nervous, rundown people who were ailing 
nll the time, double and eyen triple their strength 
nd endurance and entirely get rid of every sign of 
lyspepsia, liver and other trouble in from ten to 
ourteen days’ time simply by taking iron in the 
roper form. And this, after they had in some 
ases been doctoring for months without any benciit. 


“One glance 
ron in their 
yhysician who } 
ry and in Great 
h recent discourse, 


yf it. The 
of dangerous 





If you are not strong or well you «we it to your- 
self to make the following test: See how long you 
can work or how far you can walk without becom- 
ing tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of or- 
dinary nuxated iron three times per day after meals 
for two weeks. Then test your strength again and 
see for yourself how much you have gained. There 
is nothing like good old iron to put color in your 
cheeks and sound, healthy flesh on your bones. But 
you must take iron in a form that can be easily 
absorbed and assimilated like nuxated iron if you 
want it to do you any good, otherwise it may prove 
worse than useless. 

NOTE.—Nuxated Iron 
FE. Sauer, is one of the 
pounds. Unlike the older 
it is easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, 
make them black, nor upset the stomach; on the 
contrary, it is a most potent remedy, in nearly all 
forms of indigestion, as well as for nervous, run- 
down conditions. The Manufacturers have such 
great confidence in Nuxated Iron that they offer to 
forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution if they 
cannot take any man or woman under 60 who lacks 
fron and increase their strength 100 per cent or 
over in four weeks’ time provided they have no 
serious organic trouble, They also offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your 
strength and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dis- 
pensed by all good druggists. 


recommended above by Dr. 
newer organic iron com- 
inorganic iron products, 





May Become Slim 


Breathe 
Try Oil of Korein 


Fat persons, particularly those from ten to sixty 
sounds above normal weight, will be interested to 


Be Moderate in Your Diet, 
Deeply. 


earn that they may easily reduce their weight 
vithout starvation diet or tiresome exercise. 

If you are overstout, you are daily drawing on 
our reserve strength and are constantly lowering 
our vitality by carrying this excess burden. 
Won't jeopardize your health or be a laughing 
tock any longer. 

Spend as much time as you can in the open air, 
ractice deep breathing and get from any good 

me lruggist a box of oil of korein capsules; or_write 
orein Company, 281 F, Arcade, East 28th Street, 
New York City, for free test packet. 

Surprising reports of weight reduction come in 
-even after just a few days’ treatment. With 
iroper reduction the flesh becomes firm, the skin 
mooth and the general health improved; in fact, 
work seems easier and a lighter, more buoyant 
feeling takes possession of the whole being. It 
sa fine sensation—that of looking and feeling 
oung, supple, cheerful, active, alert and magnetic. 

Oil of korein is absolutely harmless and is 
leasant to take. 

If you want to reduce ten to sixty pounds you 
hould give this treatment a trial. You will prob- 
ably find it is just what you need. Start on the 
oad to longer life and happiness to-day. 

this magazine 
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Everyday Working 
Speed 


g Talking about typewriter speed—it is well to re- 
member that the mechanical construction which 
allows keys to be operated rapidly is only part of 
the story. 


9 Any standard pdt sr A can be operated much 
aster than the speediest pist can manipulate 
her fingers. The question P- i speed, therefore, re- 
solves itself into how quick and how accurately 
the average operator can turn out the different 
kinds of work that are required on the same ma- 
chine in the course of a day or a week. 


q The task may include making out bills, writing 
eards, checks, cutting stencils, writing labels, 
tabulating work, or filling in ruled forms, 


g The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter is so con- 
structed that quick changes can be made from 
one kind of work to another—and back again, with 
a minimum waste of time between. 


Our booklet, ** The Silent Smith, ** explains how all of thie 
can accomplished. It will’ be sent for the asking. 
L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 
Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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HOW do you know 
the Woodsmen are at work? 


Your Nose Mnowe 


By the fragrance! Fragrance is of the heart of things. 
It’s Nature’s particular expression of inate quality. Get 
way down deep into any of Nature’s best products and 
“Your Nose Knows” its value. Rub a little tobacco in 
the palm of your hand—scent it deep. The purity of its 
fragrance determines its: goodness—beyond a doubt— 
“Your Nose Knows”. 





It’s fragrance that proves 


Fragrance, stored in its Burley leaves in the sunny 
Blue Grass region of Old Kentucky—where Tuxedo is 
grown, ripened and carefully blended—a pure fragrance 
that has no equal—*Your Nose Knows”. 


< Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the 
palm of your hand to bring out its full 
aroma. Then smell it deep--its delicious, 
pure fragrance will convince you. Try this 
test with any other tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fall on your judgment— 
“Your Nose Knows”’ 


bed - 
Me Mosicctincs Bbgeerk” 
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This Man Earns $100 a Week 


He knows how to open up large markets 
and help his employers outstrip competition in 
business because he knows how to route ship- 
ments, obtain shortest mileage, lowest rates, and quickest 
deliveries. He knows how to classify goods and reduce 
transportation costs. His knowledge of traffic laws and 


transportation saves his employers thousands of dollars 
annually. 


Here’s your chance to qualify for the same 
kind of a position at the same salary. Don’t 
let this chance go by. Few men have this traf- 


fic knowledge. The demand far exceeds the 
supply. In fact, over half a million firms need 
men who can classify commodities and secure 
ratings most economically. You can be able 
to answer this call for trained traffic men 
quickly by means of the LaSalle Home Study Course. 
We guide you step by step. Withthe LaSalle Extension 
University behind you, you can qualify ina comparatively 
short time. The expense is so small and the terms s0 
easy you will scarcely miss the money. Qualify fora 
bigger job—at home—in spare time. 


Be a Traffic Man 


At $35 to $100 a Week 


There seems to be no limit to the salaries expert traffic men arepaid. 
Some concerns pay their directors of traffic $10,000 or morea year. Sale 
aries of $35 to $100 a week are commonly paid to traffic managers, 
Splendid positions with high salaries for competent, trained men are 


opep everywhere, 


Send In the Coupon 


For proof that our graduates, because of the 
thoroughness of their training through our 
course, qualify for the best positions and in- 
crease their earning capacity. Let us send 


CPE TT 


PUT ert! 


AA 


We Train You By Mail 
For a Big Traffic Job 


you letters from students and full details concerning 
the LaSalle University Home Course in Traffic Man- 
agership. Send in the coupon now and receive our free 





You need not leave your present 
ition. You may keep on earn- 
— learning. 

r course is recommended and 
endorsed by railroad executives 
and big business concerns through- 
out the country. Your training 
is under the supervision of a large 
corps of the most prominent traffic 
experts in the country, headed by 

- D. Chapin, until his present 
connection with us, Chief of Tariff 


Bureau New York Central Lines- 
The Course gives you also a thor- 
ough understanding of Interstate 
Commerce Laws and prepares you 
for every duty required of a high 
grade traffic manager—howtoroute 
shipments, obtain shortestmileage, 
classify goods, secure quickest de- 
liveries and lowest rates—in fact, 
trains you so that you can qualify 
foran immediate high salaried rail- 
road or industrial traffic position. 


LaSalle Extension University, 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 563-C 


Chicago, Ill. 


book * 


‘Proof,’ letters and full details by return mail, 
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LaSalle Extension University, 
Dept. 563-C Chicago, Il. 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’” 
Send Free Book about opportunities now open to 
TRAFFIC EXPERTS with LaSalle University Train: 
ing. Itis understood that I am not obligating myself 
in any way. 


Name svessenyaynennnnnnneeses 
Address...... PTTTTTTTTTTTTitiiitiiii ce 
Cityrccevereveere 
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